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DEDICATION 


TO  T H r 


SECOND  VOLUME. 


T O 

ÜIS  MOST  SERENE  HIGHNESS,  FREDERIC,  THE  HERE- 
DITARY PRINCE  OF  ANHALT  DESSEIN. 

Suffer  me,  Sir,  to  offer  you  the  fame  fentiments  of 
refpedl  and  animation  which  I entertain  for  your  illuftrious 
parents.  For  thofe  fentiments  I am  indebted  to  His  Moff 
Serene  Highnefs,  your  Father,  whofe  elevated  and  amiable 
charadler  I have  had  - fuch  frequent  occafion  of  venerating. 
I owe  them  to  your  auguft  Mother,  whom  the  voice  of  the 
public  ranks  with  the  moft  accompliflied  Princeffes.  What 
felicity  do  I experience  in  being  able  to  offer  the  fame 
homage  to  your  Highnefs,  in  dedicating  to  you  this  Second 
Volume  of  my  Effays  on  Phyfiognomy  ! Accept  it.  Sir,  as 
a declaration  of  my  refpedfful  affedlion  for  your  perfon,  and 
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as  a pledge  of  the  pleafing  expedation  I derive  from  the 
qualities  of  your  intellect  and  heart,  in  favour  of  the  beft  in^ 
terefts  of  human  nature.  I have  the  temerity  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  this  Work  may  afford  your  Highnefs  an  ufeful  topic 
of  ftudy  and  contemplation. 

In  this  viev/  I have  the  honour  to  fend  it  forth  under  your' 
protedlion;  and  this,  I truft,  is  the  only -view  you  v/ill  afcribe 
to  me.  May  the  prefent  I offer  you,  illuftrious  Prince, 
prove  acceptable  ! 

Zurich,  JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER, 

May  31,  17S3. 
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LECTURE 
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OF  THE  PRETENDED  ERRORS  OF  THE  PHYSIONOMIST. 


THE  mofl  expert  phyfionomifts,  it  is  faid,  are  fubjed  to  mif« 
takes  in  judgment. 

It  is  of  confequence  to  us,  by  fome  obfervations,  to  encounter 
this  objedion  ; one  of  the  mofl:  formidable  that  can  be  Hated 
againfl;  phyfiognomy. 

I admit,  in  the  firfl:  place,  that  there  is  fomewhat  of  veracity  in 
this  aphorifm  ; I fhall,  however,  attempt  to  prove,  in  a few  words, 
that  the  phyflonomifl:  may  appear  to  be  impofed  on,  and  even  that 
the  more  an  adept  he  is,  the  more  he  mufl:  feem  to  be  miHaken, 
though,  in  effed,  his  concluflons  be  well  fandioned. 

Thus,  we  allow,  that  the  phyfionomifl:  is  at  times  deceived  : we 
mufl,  however,  maintain,  that  his  miftakes  are  deciflve  of 
nothing  more  than  the  confined  nature  of  his  intelled  ; but  it  does 
not  any  way  enfue,  that  the  fcience  is  fallacious.  To  infer  from 
the  errors  of  the  phyfionomifl:,  ‘ that  phyfiognomy  in  general  de- 
* ferves  no  confidence,’  is  equivalent  to  aflerting,  that  the  human 
underftanding  is  an  abfolute  chimera,  becaufe  every  reafonable 
man  may  chance  at  times  to  ad  in  oppofition  to  that  reafoxij 
VoL,  II.  B 
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To  conteft,  folely  on  account  of  the  errors,  the  capability  of 
the  phyfiognomill,  is  like  arguirxg  in  this  way  : ‘ Such  a man’s 
* retention  has  oftener  than  once  deferted  him,  therefore  he  pofleffes 
‘ no  memory ; or  beyond  difpute  that  endowment  is  in  him  pecu- 
‘ liarly  deiicient.’  The  confequence  is  not  by  any  means  fo  plain  ; 
and  with  the  view  of  determining  it,  you  mull  commence  with 
enquiring,  what  relation  there  is  between  the  inftances  in  which 
it  has  proved  faithful,  and  thofe  in  which  the  contrary  has  been 
the  cafe.  A mifer  fhall,  perhaps  ten  times  in  his  life,  bellow 
money;  is  that  enough  to  gain  him  the  fame  of  liberality  ? In  the 
firll  place,  invelligate  what  he  is  able,  and  what  he  ought  to  give, 
more  than  he  has.  A virtuous  man  may,  oftener  than  once,  have 
done  wrong;  but  do  not  withdraw  your  affeclion  from  him  till 
you  are  informed  in  how  many  inilances  his  ccndudl  has  been  un- 
lullicd.  The  perfon  who  games  often  is  certainly  in  greater 
danger  cf  lofing,  than  the  man  who  ablhins  from  all  play.  Thofe 
who  have  gained  the  proficiency  in  fkaiting,  fall  at  times,  and  yield 
a fubjedl  of  merriment  to  rhe  tranquil  lookers  on.  The  man 
whofe  benevolence  relieves  a number  of  the  diflrelTed,  hazards  ihe_ 
frequent  abufe  of  his  liberality.  It  is  very  clear,  cn  the  other 
hand,  that  he  who  never  bettows  any  thing,  rifques  no  danger  of 
impofition  on  his  charity  ; he  may,  therefore,  plume  himfelf  upon 
a caution  which  guards  him,  in  this  inftance,  from  all  furprize. 
He  who  never  forms  an  opinion,  doubtlefs,  avoids  the  danger  of  a 
wrong  decifion.  The  phyfionomill  judges  oftener  than  the  man 
who  views  the  fcience  as  an  objedl  of  ridicule  ; for  this  realon,  he 
is  more  frequently  in  hazard  of  error,  than  the  perfon  who  avoids 
giving  any  phyliognomlcal  judgment.  He  is,  in  the  confideration 
of  the  anti-phyfioiiomill,  what  the  liberal  perfon  is  in  the  view  of 
the  mifer.  ‘ The  charity  of  that  man  is  totally  mifapplied,  fays 
the  mifer.  The  anti-phyfionomiirs  expreffions  are  to  nearly  a 
fimilar  purport,  when  he  afferts,  ‘ diat  all  the  ccnclufions  of  the 

phyfionomiil  are  ill  founded,’ 

And  where  is  the  favourable  judgment  pronrAinccd  by  the  phy- 
lionomiil  whofe  equity  cannot  be  contclled  ? 1 here  is  not  a perfon 
in  the  w-orld,  how^ever  informed,  however  enlightened,  however 
good,  who  does  not  bear  within  him  the  fiamina  of  every  failing^ 
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of  every  crime ; in  other  language,'  there  is  no  man  whofe  noble!!: 
tendencies  may  not  exuberate,  or  take  a wrong  direftiono 

You  notice  a man,  mild  and  pacific,  who  ten  times  repeatedly 
fhall  have  obferved  filence  when  provoked  to  anger,  who  perhaps 
even  never  loft  patience  under  the  perfonal  indignities  he  endured. 
The  phyfionomift  traces  in  his  countenance  ail  the  nobility,  all 
the  fortitude  of  his  foul.  At  the  firft  glance  he  Vs^ill  fay,  * his 
‘ mildnefs  is  not  to  be  difcompofed/  You  give  no  anfwer,  per- 
haps you  fujfFer  a fmile  to  efcape  you  j or  elfe  you  exclaim,  ^ Ad- 
‘ mirable  phyficgnomift ! why,  I myfelf  furprifed  that  very  per- 
‘ fon  in  an  extreme  agitation  of  w^armth. !’  But  on  what  circum- 
ftance  did  he  lofe  himfelf  in  fo  wild  a manner  ? Was  it  not,  per- 
haps, when  fome  highly  valued  friend  was  infamoully  afperfed  ? 
‘ Yes;  nis  zeal  for  the  vindication  of  his  friend  made  him  lofe 
‘ fight  of  his  general  conduft,’ 

‘ What  further  is  wanting  to  demonftrate,  that  the  fclence  of 
‘ phyftognomy  is  an  illufion,  and  the  phyfionomift  a dreamer  ? In 
‘ good  earneft,  which  of  the  two  is  right,  and  which  has  formed  a 
‘ wu'ong  decifton  ? A man  of  the  beft  underftanding  may  fay  a 
‘ weak  thing — the  phyfionomift  is  apprifed  of  it— does  not  think 
‘ of  eftimating  it  in  the  account,  but  fays,  that  fuch  a man  is 
‘ poflefted  of  much  capacity  ?’ 

And  you  afFe£l  to  deride  this  conclufion,  becaufe  fomething 
weak  has  efcaped  the  man  of  capacity  in  your  prefence.  Again, 
on  which  fide  does  the  error  lay  ? The  phyfionom-ift  pronounces 
not  on  one,  nor  on  feveral  aflions,  as  a phyfionomift  ; it  is  not 
entirely  from  aflions  that  he  forms  his  opinion;  he  views  the  man- 
ners, the  charadier,  the  effential  qualifications,  the  faculties,  the 
governing  energies,  which,  in  particular  cafes,  range  themfelves  in 
oppofition  to  the  condudl. 

But,  mord  : the  perfon  who  is  efteemed  weak  or  criminal,  per- 
haps poflefies  natural  abilities ; his  breaft  may  inclofe  the  feed  of 
every  amiable  quality.  If  the  phyfionomift’s  eye,  who  is  attached 
to  mankind,  and  willing  to  fearch  for  what  is  valuable  in  huma- 
nity, difeovers  fome  veftiges  of  thefe  felicitous  difpofitions,  if  he 
' B 2 com. 
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communicate  what  he  has  found,  or  if  he  even  goes  the  length  of 
hefitating  on  pronouncing  a decided  opinion  againft  that  man,  he 
direftly,  in  this  inftance  alfo,  becomes  the  objed  of  laughter« 
And  yet  is  it  not  pofTible,  the  whole  time  that  an  ardency  for  the 
purfuit  of  the  moil  elevated  rectitude,  that  the  fire  of  genius  may 
lay  fmothered  beneath  the  alhes,  till  the  quickening  breath  of  libe- 
rality enliven  and  blow  them  up  into  a flame  ? All  that  is  wanting» 
is  to  draw  near  to  the  inanimate  pile,  to  blow  on  it  with  confi- 
dence, though»  after  the  firft,  fecend,  or  even  third  attempt,  no- 
thing were  yet  to  be  perceived  but  aflies. 

It  is  true,  the  indifferent  obferver  will  perhaps  retire,  will 
laugh,  will  relate  the  occurrence  wherever  he  chance  to  go,  and  amufe 
himfelf  at  the  phyfionomift’s  expence ; but  the  latter  will  foqn  en- 
joy the  produce  of  his  patience,  and  warm  himfelf  at  the  fire  which  • 
he  kmdled. 

The  beft  propenflties  are  oftentimes  difguifed  beneath  the  moft 
repulfive  exterior  (we  fhall  elucidate  afterwards  why  this  muft  be 
fo).  A common,  unacquainted  eye,  difeovers  nothing  but  deftruc- 
tion  and  horror ; it  perceives  not  that  education,  and  other  parti- 
culars, have  thrown  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  every  exertion  that 
pointed  to  perfedion.  The  phylionomifl  watches,  invefligates, 
and  paufes  before  he  gives  his  opinion.  He' hears  a thoufand 
tongues  exclaiming,  ‘ See  what  a man  !*  But  in  the  midft  of  the 
confufion,  he  diferiminates  another  voice,  a found  from  on  high, 
addreffing  him  alfo,  ‘ See  what  a man  !*  He  difeovers  occafion 
for  worfhipping  where  others  blafpheme;  becaufe  they  are  either 
not  able  or  willing  to  underfland,  that  the  identical  reprefentation 
from  which  they  retire  with  horror  oflers  veftiges  of  the  power, 
the  omnifcience,  and  the  bounty  of  the  great  Creator. 

The  phyfionomifl,  who  is  a man  and  a profclfor  of  Chriftianity, 
that  is  to  fay,  an  intelligent  and  a virtuous  man,  ads  very  often  in 
contradidion  to  his  phyfiognomical  inftind.  I explain  myfelf 
very  imperfedly ; he  feems  to  ad  in  oppofition  to  the  judgment  he 
forms  of  particular  perfons ; he  behaves  to  them,  not  in  conformity 
to  the  opinion  he  has  made  of  them.  Another  occafion  of  the 
apparent  errors  of  the  phyfionomifl,  and  which  fo  often  defpoils 
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him-of  the  chara(fter  of  an  accurate  obfcrver,  or  ever  fubjefls  to 
farcafm  both  the  fpirit  of  enquiry  and  the  truth  ; The  beggar  pre- 
fents  himfelf  at  the  gate  of  the  phyfionomift ; he  obferves  villain 
imprinted  on  his  countenance,  but  does  not  even  then  repulfe  him  ; 
he  addreffes  him  with  feeling ; he  darts  a penetrating  look  into 
his  mind — and  there  what  does  he  perceive  ? ah  ! turpitude,  de- 
gradation, total  mifery  ! 

Still  further : Does  he  make  no  other  difcovery  ? How  ! a total 
negation  of  virtue  ? But  admitting  that  to  be  the  cafe,  yet  he  muft 
pcrcei\’'e  the  clay  which  neither  can,  nor  muft  addrefs  the  potter, 

‘ why  haft  thou  formed  me  in  this  manner  ?’  He  views,  he  adores 
filendy,  and,  hiding  his  face,  difguifes  the  tear  which  conveys  im- 
preifivc  energy,  not  to  the  human  race,  but  to  the  great  Author  of 
being»  He  gives  to  the  miferable  wretch,  with  the  kindnefs  of  a 
brother,  the  aid  of  benevolence.  The  charity  is  offered,  not  mere- 
ly from  the  feelings  of  pity  for  an  amiable  wife  who  ftiares  his 
mifery,  not  merely  from  aftedlion  for  their  unoftending  children 
pining  for  the  want  of  help,  but  from  affe61ion  to  the  unfortunate 
fufterer  himfelf,  from  affedlion  to  the  Deity  who  has  formed  every 
thing,  even  wicked  and  abandoned  men,  for  his  glory : with  the 
wifh  of  fanning  into  a flame  a little  fpark  of  virtue  he  perceives, 
he  bellows  his  bounty  j it  is  applied  improperly  by  the  wretched 
objed— that  is  of  no  importance.  The  chriftian  has  obeyed  the 
dilates  of  his  feelings.  But,  however,  the  exclamation  no  doubt 
will  be,  fuppofing  his  m.ode  of  adlion  to  have  been  noticed,  * mark 
‘ in  what  manner  that  benevolent  man  fubmits  to  be  deceived  1* 

It  is  not  ordained  that  man  fliould  decide  on  the  condndl  of  his 
brother  mortals.  O ! to  what  a height  is  not  the  tender  phyfio- 
nomift fatisfied  of  this  truth.  Tlie  Mafter  of  the  human  race, 
the  greateft,  vifited  this  globe  to  be  the  faviour,  and  not  the  judge, 
of  mankind.  But  it  was  not  that  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  were 
hid  from  his  fight ; v/hen  it  was  necelTaiy  that  they  fliould  be  un- 
ma&ed,  he  fhewed  them  ; he  forgave ; he  fentenced  not,  punifti- 
ment  was  not  his — ‘ depart,  and  fin  no  more.*  Did  he  not  con- 
defeend  to  fuffer  a Judas  in  his  light,  to  retain  him  as  his  difciple, 
and  embrace  him,  convinced  as  he  was,  of  his  being  the  traiterous 
villain  who  was  afterwards  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies  ? 

Without 
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Without  virtue,  knowledge  is  folly.  Heavenly  Saviour!  I 
would  not  crave  thy  eye,  without  thou  wouldft  alfo  bellow  on  me 
thy  heart.  May  benevolence  direä  my  condudl,  and  juftice  guide 
the  opinions  I may  form  ! 

Wc  will  imagine  a new  inltance  : A man  bearing  a reputation 
fhockingly  infamous,  and  a woman  of  ruined  charadter,  who  have 
been  found  guilty  ten  times,  and  in  every  circumllance  alTerted 
their  purity,  are  in  courfe  of  timie  unjuftly  accufed,  and  refer  their 
cafe  to  the  phylionomift.  Ke  difcovers,  after  having  tried  them 
by  every  mode  of  proof,  that  the  charge  in  this  particular  is  wrong. 
If  he  aiTert  the  innocence  of  the  accufed,  prudence  tells  him  that 
he  hazards  the  attack  of  farcafm.  His  confcience  will  not  fuffer 
him  to  be  mute.  He  boldly  certifies,  ‘ that  guilty  at  preceding 
‘ times,  the  parties  are  in  their  prefent  condudl  fpotlefs.’  The 
judgment  is  immediately  cenfurcd  by  every  tongue.  From  the 
phyfiogncmift  it  is  exclaimed,  ‘ Such  a decifion  ought  not  to  have 
‘ been  heard.^  ^ Where  refts  the  millake,  I again  enquire  ? 

I have  now  provided,  I perfuade  myfelf,  certain  ideas  which  may 
induce  men  of  judgment  to  decide  on  the  phylionomift  with  cau- 
tion, adequate  to  that  which  they  require  from  him  in  the  opi- 
nions which  he  lhall  give  on  other  perfons,  and  with  refpedl  to 
themfelves. 

( 

ADDITION. 


Phyfiognomical  ideas  and  conclulious  fare  exadlly  the  fame  as 
ideas  and  conclufions  on  every  other  topic.  You  mull  eternally 
give  up  the  ufe  of  the  deciding  power,  if  you  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate every  falfe  idea,  all  incongruity.  That  his  conclufions 
ihould  be  the  general  ftandard  of  judgment,  is  what  no  man  ought 
to  alTert.  One  refufes  with  unconcern,  or  even  with  difdain, 
that  which  feems  to  another  lovely,  without  comparifon,  god-like. 
The  greateft  precaution  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  not  to  apply 
this  axiom  to  a wrong  purpofe,  by  arguing  as  follows : ‘ What  is 

‘ amiable 
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amiable  and  valuable  to  one  perfon',  appears  quite  oppofite  in 
« the  eyes  of  another;  no  point  therefore  can  be  decided  on  ; the 
‘ fcience  of  phyhonomies  is  therefore  an  abfolute  illuliond  But 
oppcfite  is  the  faft,  I affert,  that  all  judgments  pofiefs  fomewhat 
which  may  be  ftiled  iheir  phyfionomy  ; exafUy  as  all  fenfible  ap- 
pearances have  one  appropriate  to  themfelves,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  variation  of  the  fubjedt  from  the  diffimilarity  of 
opinions.  For  indancs,  lay  hold  of  a book,  defcribing,  in  the  mod 
vivid  lights,  the  pangs  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  tender  paiTion. 
Tkofe  in  early  life  obtain  it,  devour  e*/efy  fentiment,  extol  it  as  a 
mafter-piece.  An  aged  man  takes  up  the  work,  clofes  it  indif- 
ferently, or,  perhaps,  angrily.  * Ah,’  exclaims  he,  ‘ it  is  the  mode 
‘ of  the  times — ^love-hck  trides.  But  what  want  do  we  feel  of 
‘ fuch  compofitions  r’  The  heroes  ot  the  different  parties  happen 
to  meet  together.  One  aflerts  that  the  book  is  defpicable  ; the 
other  defends  the  merit  of  it.  On  which  fide  does  the  juliice  of 
the  caufe  remain  ? Who  is  the  perfon  quaiided  to  arbitrate  ? — The 
phydonomiil  only. 

The  contending  parties  are  thus  addreffed  by  him : ‘ Your 
‘ conteft  reds  entirely  on  the  expredions,  defpicable  and  mcrito- 
‘ rious.  Be  calm.  The  coinpodtion  on  which  you  are  arguing 
‘ is  not  didinguidied  in  any  degree  by  extremes.  Of  the  reafon 
‘ why  the  edeil  is  fo  contrary  on  each  of  you,  I will  inform  you. 
‘ The  charadler  of  the  hero  of  the  novel  is  by  you,  my  virtuous 
‘ youth,  appropriated  to  yourfelf.  Your  dedre,  your  amiable  dif- 
‘ pofitions,  are  congenial  to  him.  The  very  chimera  that  deceives 
‘ you,  impofes  upon  him.  Ke  feels,  he  reafons  like  you  ; and  in 
f him  you  admire  yourfelf.  And  you,  my  venerable  friend,  if 
‘ the  work  comprifed  aphorifms  of  philofophy,  and  the  inculca- 
^ tions  of  experience,  would  approve  it  more  highly/ 

Opinions  of  fuch  ccntradiclion,  relative  to  the  fame  work,  de. 
feribe  the  characters  who  give  them.  To  dx  the  intrindc  worth 
of  the  book  in  difpute,  we  mull  refer  to  an  unbiafTed  arbitrator. 
And  then,  are  we  entirely  convinced  that  this  arbitrator  will  tena- 
cloudy  preferve  his  candour,  nor  ever  incline  towards  his  own 
image  ? It  may  happen  fo ; but  we  muft  confider,  that  this  arbitrator 

is 
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is  only  human.  On  this  account,  we  offer  here  only  ElTays, 
fimple  Leflures,  that,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  alfo  their  phyho- 
nomy;  and  every  decihon,  given  with  integrity  by  our  readers, 
may  ferve  as  a Supplement  t6  our  Le<fiures. 

An  exadl  connexion  cxifts  in  this  globe  between  every  part  of 

the  great  whole.  This  is  a fa£l  which  we  ftiall  more  than  cnce 

fet-in  profpedi  fubfequently.  The  Deity  alone  underftands  the 

univerfality  of  relations.  On  this  argument,  all  our  compofitions, 

philofophical  or  phyfiognomical,  cannot  ever  be  more  than  rough 

draughts  or  Iketches. 

\ 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  n. 


' ✓ 


ON  HYPOCRISY,  DECEIT,  AND  CANDOUR. 


ONE  of  the  moft  formidable  arid  common  of  the  obje£Hons 
which  operate  to  the  ruin  of  that  confidence  which  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  fcience  of  phyfionomics,  is  drawn  from  the  diflimulative 
faculty;  an  art  fo  often  ufed,  and  pulhed  to  füch  an  extent.  I 
(hall  think  I have  nearly  triumphed,  if  1 bring  forwards  a fub* 
ftantial  refutal  of  this  objection. 

‘ We  hear  it  afferted,  that  men  make  every  exertion  to  attain 

* the  appearance  of  more  knowledge  and  virtue  than  they  really 
‘ poflefs.  The  manner  and  accent  of  integrity  they  clofely  ftudyj 

* they  imitate  its  language,  and  the  deception  is  fuccefsful.  The 
‘ world  is  cheated  and  deluded  by  them;  and,  in  the  end,  they 

* attain  fuch  mallerfltip  in  duplicity,  that  they  banifh  every  doubt 

* which  may  be  entertained  of  their  probity,  Thofe  who  have 
‘ devoted  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy,  men  of  the 

* deepeft  Ikill,  of  the  acutefli  penetration,  have  oftentimes  been 
‘ impofed  on,  and  continue  to  be  deluded,  by  thefe  deceiving  ex- 
‘ teriors.  What  certainty  then  can  phyfiognomy  ever  gain  to 

* itfelf?* 

This  is  the  purport,  in  all  its  energy,  of  the  doubt  which  I am 
going  to  combat.  That  men  of  the  greateil  perfpicacity  may  be 
firangely  duped  in  the  judgments  they  form  of  particular  perfons, 
VoL.  II.  C and 
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and  that  hypocrify  may  be  extended  to  an  amazing  length  ; thefe 
are  truths  which  I clearly  admit ; yet,  although  I hart  no  objec- 
tion to  them,  I confider,  that,  viewed  as  conne6led  with  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  the  objecflion  in  difpute  is  by  no  means? 
fo  terrific  as  it  is  generally  thought,  or  as  certain  perfons  dehrc  it 
to  be  thought;  and  on  the  enfuing  two  arguments,  my  opinion  is 
chiefly  eiiablifhed.  In  the  firft  place,  the  external  of  man  pof- 
fefles  many  things  incapable  of  being  varied  ; and  an  internal  ' 
charaderillic  is,  without  difpute,  declared  by  thcfe  very  circum- 
hances.  And,  fecondly,  artifice  itlelf  has  appropriate  traces, 
though  not  eafily  difcriminated  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  or  figns. 

‘ Many  things,  I aflert,  exift  in  the  external  of  man,  incapable 
• ‘ of  being  varied  ; and  an  internal  charadleriilic  is,  without  doubt, 

* decided  on  by  thefe  very  circum fiances/  As  an  inllance,  who 
is  the  perfcn  capable  of  inclining,  at  will,  his  boney  fyflem  ? 

ho  can  make  his  forehead  uneven  and  angular,  when  it  is  by 
nature  of  a regular  form ; or  exhibit  it  in  the  manner  of  an  arch, 
when  Nature  has  rendered  it  flat?  What  man  is  capable  of  chang- 
ing the  colour,  the  form  and  the  fituation  of  his  eye-brows,  to  vary 
his  lips  to  larger  or  fmaller  dimenfions,  to  elongate  his  chin  into  a 
point,  to  round  it ; or,  in  lieu  of  the  flat  nofe  Nature  has  bellowed 
cn  him,  to  place  a Grecian  one  ? 

Where  is  the  perfon  who  can  render  hollow  eyes  prominent, ' 
bellow  on  the  organs  of  vifion  a deeper  or  lighter  fliade,  or  alter 
the  colour  of  his  eyes  ? Exadlly  a fimilar  thing  may  be  pronounced  ' 
of  the  ears,  their  form  and  fituation,  of  their  cavity,  their  height, 
and  the  fpace  between  them  and  the  nofe.  A like  remark  may  be 
made  of  the  fcull,  the  greater  part  of  the  profile,  the  vibration  of 
the  pulfe,  the  colour,  the  mufclcs  ; each  of  them  fo  many  un- 
doubted figns  of  the  temperament  and  manners  of  the  man;  which 
we  fliall  fubfequcntly  demonllratc,  or  as  it  certainly  would  be  very 
eafy  to  demonilrate,  and  as-  it  is  daily  perceivable  to  an  enquirer 
pcflefling  the  flighteil  experience. 

But  where  is  the  poffibility  of  fraud  in  thefe  inflances  ? How 
can  thofe  parts  of  the  human  body  I have  named,  and,  on  the 

whole. 
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whole,  almoll  all  which  are  external — in  which  way,  I fay,  can 
they  be  fubjefl:  to  diffimulation  ? We  will  fuppofe  one  of  an  hypo- 
chondriacal turn  attempting  a I'anguine  air,  or  a man  liable  to  paf- 
lion  affedling  a phlegmatic  one,  does  it  reft  with  himfelf  to  alter 
immediately  his  blood,  colour,  nerves,  mufcles,  and  the  appear- 
ances which  delineate  them  ? Suffer  one  of  an  impetuous  diTpo- 
fition  to  afiume  the  mildeft  accent  of  voice,  the  moft  tranquil  man- 
ner, will  not  the  original  colour  and  prominency  appear  on  the 
view  of  his  eyes?  Will  his  teeth  alter  their  iituation,  or  his  hair 
its  nature  ? 

Such  a perfon  will,  in  vain,  endeavour  to  affume  the  appearance 
of  underiianding ; he  will  never  be  able  to  accomplifh  an  altera- 
tion on  the  profile  of  his  countenance  (the  lips  only  excepted,  and 
they  can  fuftain  but  a very  trifling  change),  or  ever  gain  the  look 
of  an  intelligent  or  great  man.  The  boney  part  of  his  forehead 
will  always  continue  in  its  original  ftate,  though  he  may  compofe 
or  wrinkle  his  fkin.  The  real  genius,  the  man  of  eminence,  can 
never  forfeit,  nor  totally  hide,  the  certain  figns  of  the  fagacity  he 
is  gifted  with  ; exaClly  as  the  fool  poffelTes  not  the  power  of  con- 
cealing all  the  indications  of  his  folly.  Was  fuch  a power  poflelTed 
by  him,  he  would  ceafe  to  be  a fool. 

The  doubt  may  be  urged,  that,  viewed  under  other  configura- 
tions, the  external  of  man  may  yet  greatly  facilitate  deception-« 
Allowed ; but  I affert,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  difeovery  of  that 
fraud  is  not  by  any  means  impoffible.  I confefs  myfelf  even  con- 
vinced, ‘ that  there  exifts  not  any  kind  of  hypocrify  or  deception, 

‘ but  what  poftefTes  fixed  and  fenlible  charadlers,  although  it  may 
' prove  not  very  eafy  to  pourtray  them  by  language  or  marks.’ 
But  it  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  obferver,  and  not  to  the  fubjedl,  that 
thefe  diftintUons  have  heretofore  been  imagined  indeterminable. 

A phyfiognomical  capacity  of  the  acuteft  nature,  much  Ikill, 
and  continued  experience,  are,  I allow,  requifite  to  obferve  and 
to  determine  them.  I will  even  venture  to  concede,  that  one  does 
not,  in  every  inftance,  prove  fortunate  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate 
^hem  by  lines,  language,  or  diferiminate  figns ; and  yet,  that  thefe 
diftin6Uons  of  themfelvcs  are  capable  of  determination  is  not  lefs  a 

C z fatff. 
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fa6l.  Wliat ! have  force,  the  attempts  of  the  mind,  that  perlur- 
bation  always  attending  diffimiilation,  no  Agns,  difiinguilhable  at 
leaft,  though  perhaps  not  determinable  ? 

‘ Does  the  hypocrite  attempt  to  veil  his  thoughts  ? A conten- 

* tion  exiils  within  him  between  the  wrong  which  he  would  offer, 

‘ and  the  right  which  he  aims  at  concealing.  Every  motive  of 
^ adion  is  embarraffed  by  this  combat.  The  heart,  whofe  bufi- 

* nefs  it  is  to  impel  the  fpirits,  animates  them  in  the  courfe  which 
‘ they  flioujd  naturally  purfue.  With  the  view  of  mifguiding, 
‘ the  will  comes  forward  in  hoflility,  impedes  them,  keeps  them  in 
‘ confinement,  attempts  to  divert  their  progrcfs,  and  hinder  their 
‘ effed.  However,  many  of  them  accomplifh  a flight  j the  de- 
‘ ferters  fpeed  to  convey  exgd  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of 

* the  interior  cabinet.  In  this  manner  the  greater  ones  defire  is  to 
‘ hide  the  truth  j the  more  impetuous  is  the  contention,  and  the 
? fraud  expofes  itfelf  wdtlrgreatcr  facility,’  This  is  the  way  in 
ivhich  Don  Pernetty  explains  his  fentiments,  and  1 am  entirely  of 
his  way  of  thinking, 

I perceive  a calamitous  example  before  me  at  the  intlant  I ant 
writing  ; but  whether  it  operates  in  my  favour  or  not,  it  is  nof 
for  me  to  determine 

Two  perfons,  about  the  age  of  twenty- four,  who  have  many 
times  been  before  me,  affirm,  in  the  inoft  pofitive  manner,  two 
propofitions,  which  plainly  militate  againft  each  other.  ‘ You 
‘ are  the  parent  of  my  infant,’  one  afferts ; the  other,  ‘ I had  at 
‘ no  time  any  communication  with  you.*  Both  of  them  muft  be 
affured,  that  one  of  thefe  declarations  is  a fad,  the  other  not  fo  | 
one  party  mull  of  courle  be  defending  a lie,  and  the  other  be 
^d;uated  only  by  veracity.  A hateful  impofition,  and  calum- 
niated virtue,  are,  by  this  means,  at  the  fame  moment  in  my 
view*  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  one  of  the  parties  pofieffe^ 
the  talent  of  diffimulatipn  to  a great  height,  and  it  enlues,  that  the 
darkdl  fraud  can  take  the  external  of  injured  virtue.  Certainly, 
it  may  ; it  is  degrading  that  it  may  ; or  not  with  propriety  that  it 
may ; it  is,  no  doubt,  a privilege  of  our  nature,  poffcffing  liberty 
jjy  its  effence,  to  be  capable  as  well  of  the  higheft  degree  of  purity 

a? 
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as  of  a depravity  immeafurable  ; and  it  is  prccifely  this  capability 
which  ilamps  eflimation  on  the  endeavours  of  human  nature  to  re- 
form, and  aicend  to  the  fummit  of  virtuous  elevation. 

It  appears  (hocking,  then,  not  that  infamous  falfehocd  can  take 
the  femblance  of  perfecuted  goednefs,  but  that  it  really  does  put  it 
on.  ‘ It  does,  then,  put  on  that  difguife.  What  can  the  phylio- 
nomift  fay  on  that  t'-.pic  ? — he  is  here  prefent.* 

Two  perfons,  I perceive  in  my  prefence,  the  one  feels  no  ne- 
ceffity  of  forcing  difguife  to  feem  what  he  really  is  not;  aftonifii- 
ing  attempts  are  made  by  the  other,  who,  therefore,  mull  conceal 
them  with  the  greater  anxiety.  The  perfon  really  criminal  ap- 
pears to  poffefs  more  boldnefs  than  the  other  who  is  free  from 
guilt ; however,  be  afiured,  that  the  tongue  of  refUtude  has  greater 
force,  fuperior  oratory,  higher  ability  of  enforcing  conviäion — 
be  afTured,  the  countenance  of  the  unoffending  man  is  more  in- 
genuous than  that  of  the  deceiver. 

I furveyed  that  countenance  with  the  feeling  and  indignation 
which  heart-felt  integrity,  and  abhorrence  of  guilt,  give  rife  to ; 
that  countenance  which  it  is  impoffible  to  delinea  e,  and  which 
faid,  in  the  moll  forcible  llile,  ‘ Doll  thou  dare  to  deny  it  ?’  In 
the  fame  moment,  I particularized  another  look,  fiiadcd  by  a 
cloud  ; I heard  an  accent  coarfe  and  haughty,  but  more  hollow, 
fainter,  replying,  ‘Yes,  I dare  to  deny  it!’  In  the  pofidon,  par- 
ticularly with  refpedl  to  the  adlien  of  the  hands,  in  the  gait  and 
manner  as  they  were  brought  forwards  and  difmiffed,  the  down- 
call  countenance  of  the  one,  the  abalhed  look,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
approximating  to  the  lips,  at  the  inftant  when  I was  deferibing 
every  thing  that  was  facred  and  aweful  in  the  oath  they  were 
about  to  take;  while  in  the  other  was  difcernible  a countenance 
Heady,  iinembarraffed,  amazed  ; that  appeared  to  fay,  ‘ Righteous 
? God  ! what,  darell  thou  to  fwear !’ 

V^ou  may  confide  in  me,  reader,  I knew,  my  feelings  told  me, 
who  was  the  offender,  and  who  the  innocent  perfon. 


'ruth 


Truth  is  on  the  fide  of  the  advocate  of  the  widow  Gamm,  when 
he  fays,  ‘ This  heat,  if  I may  make  ufe  of  the  term,  is  the  pulfe  of 
‘ unoffending  virtue.  Innocence  polfeffes  founds  fuperior  to  all 
‘ imitation ; and  woe  to  the  judge  who  is  not  able  to  particularize 
‘ them.’ 

Another  French  author  remarks  (I  .believe  Montagne),  ‘ What 
* eye^brows ! what  fhoulders ! each  motion  fpeaks;  and  in  a 
‘ tongue  underftood  without  tuition,  and  in  a tongue  that  is  uni- 
^ verfal.’ 

# 

I am  not  capable  of  leaving  a fubjeil  fo  important  as  this,  with- 
out adding  fome  other  obfervations.  What  enfues  is  of  a nature 
entirely  general. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  III, 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


THAT  which  we  ftile  integrity,  candour,  is  the  fimplefl.  thing 
we  can  poffibly  imagine,  and  alfo  the  hardeft  to  explain.  They 
are  terms  whofe  import  is,  at  the  fame  time,  very  wide  and  very 
confined.  I fhould  be  inclined  to  pronounce  a being  of  perfedl 
integrity  a Deity,  and  one  devoid  of  every  fentiment  of  honour 
an  infernal  fpirit.  Men  are  not,  hov/ever,  either  deities  or  in- 
fernal fpirits ; they  are  men,  and  no  one  of  tlie  human  fpecies  is 
completely  virtuous  or  vicious.  When  we  fpeak,  therefore,  of 
fraud  and  hondly,  the  terms  mull  not  be  underftood  in  a rigid 
way.  We  will  own  him  to  be  an  honeft  man,  who  is  induced  by 
no  vicious  intention,  or  depraved  view,  to  attempt  diffi;nuialion  ; 
and  rank  him  as  a deceiver,  whom  the  profpecl  of  gaming  fome 
interefted  point,  tempts  to  affume  a falfe  appearance  in  hopes  to 
profit  by  the  lofs  of  fome  other.  Tnis  eftablifhed,  that  which 
enfues  is  what  I have  to  fay  further  with  refpeff  to  diffimulation 
and  candour,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  phyhonomy. 

I am  the  perfon  who  has  been  deceived  by  hypocrify,  if  ever 
any  perfon  was.  If  any  perfon  ever  had  occafion  to  view  the 
pradlice  of  diffimulation  as  an  obilacle  to  phyfiognomy,  1 am  the 
man.  But  in  fpite  of  that,  the  offener  I have  been  impofed  on  by 

the 
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the  external  of  a feigned  integrity,  the  more  I conceive  myfelf 
juftified  in  afierting,  ‘ that  reliance  may  be  placed  on  our  fcience  * 
The  feeblefl  mind,  we  might  perhaps  fay,  will  become,  in  the 
ccurfe  of  time,  cautious,  when  continued  impofition  has  alarmed 
it,  and  prudence  will  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  an  attentive 
habit.  With  the  view  of  difeovering  the  exafl  figns  of  probity 
and  fraud,  I have  feen  myfelf  forced,  in  a certain  degree,  to  con- 
center all  my  energies  ; or,  in  different  terms,  to  ftrengthen  and 
analyfe,  in  a particular  degree,  that  obfeure  emotion  which  I ex- 
perience at  the  primary  view  of  a perfon — an  emotion  fo  natural, 
fo  right,  and  to  which,  however,  my  breafl  and  my  underftanding 
oppofed  my  giving  too  unqualified  a confidence  ; but  which  failed 
in  impofing  on  me;  for,  in  every  in  fiance  that  I have  attempted 
the  obliteration  of  this  prim.ary  emotion,  I have  found  caufe  for 
repentance. 

There  is  a necefiity,  if  we  mean  to  convidl  the  deceiver,  to  fe- 
cure  him  at  the  inffant  when,  thinking  he  is  in  private,  he  has  not 
changed  his  real  charaaer,  nor  had  opportunity  to  attire  his  fea- 
tures in  the  manner  he  is  fo  able  to  put  on.  The  hardeft  thing  in 
exiftcnce,  but  yet  in  my  opinion  the  eafiefl,  is  to  trace  out  diSmu- 
• lation.  Hard  to  difeover,  fo  long  as  the  deceiver  imagines  him- 
felf  cbferved  ; eafy  the  inflant  he  forgets  that  he  is  noticed.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a matter  of  greater  facility  to  defery  and  to 
feel  impartiality  and  reditude  j for  the  reafon  that  they  are  conti- 
nually in  a natural  fiiuation,  and  feel  not  the  ncceffity  of  having 
rccourfc  to  force  or  ornament. 

We  mud  minutely  notice,  at  all  events,  that  fear  or  apprehen- 
don  may  imprint  the  iemblance  of  fraud  on  the  moll  virtuous 
features. 


It  may  oftentimes  be  noticed,  that  a man,  who  is  relating  an  cc- 
currence  to  you,  or  divulging  fomething  in  the  confidence  of 
friendfhip,  dares  not  llcdfallly  oppofe  his  countenance  to  yours ; 
and  not  from  guilt,  but  timid  bafhfulnefs. 

Cn  the  whole,  we  entertain  an  indifferent  idea  of  a perfon  who 
addreffes  us  with  a down^call  air,  and  are  inclined  to  doubt  his 

integrity. 
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yet  there  exiiis  another  diftindion  of  men,  in  number  much  Tu- 
perior,  in  whom  we  ßiall  difcover,  hearts  not  obdurate  and  fero- 
cious, but  feeling,  elevated  and  refpedtable  ; of  organiza.ion  the 
moft  delicate.  Thefe  men,  we  may  exactly  fay,  encounter  the 
greatell  hazard  of  deficiency  with  reipedt  to  liberal  feelings  ; and 
are  continually  verging  to  the  edge  or  mere  prcpeily  the  precipice 
and  chafm  of  infmeerity  : from  this  may  be  deduced  the  cufiom 
they  fall  into,  of  not  looking  at  the  perfon  they  are  addrefiing  ; we 
fee  them  oftentimes  ftooping  to  ufe  flattery,  which  they  inwardly 
ddpife.  In  their  moments  of  wi:  and  jecofenefs,  fome  man  of 
worth  is  injured,  or  the  facred  feelings  of  friendfliip  wounded : 
alas  ! that  friendfhip  fhould  be  facrificed  to  a wretched  witticifm  I 
We  will  not  place  him  among  the  liberal  and  feeling,  vyho  can  de- 
grade hunfelf  by  fuch  a condudl.  Chrift  and  Belial  cannot  be 
more  contrary  than  indulgent  friendfliip,  and  biting  raillery ; a 
little  jocofenefs,  however,  on  fubjedls,  awful,  facred,  religious  j 
alas  ! the  fearful  and  inert,  though  completely  upright  mind,  will 
fink  into  this  deception  with  but  too  much  facility  ; too  weak  to 
oppofe  or  deny,  he  will  oftentimes  pledge  his  word  to  two  parties, 
for  what  he  is  capable  only  of  belfowing  on  one ; the  fentiments  of 
both  are  efpoufed  by  him,  while  he  fhould  have  defended  one  opi- 
nion, and  abandoned  the  other : Bafhfulnefs,  (falfe  fhame)  more  dif- 
femblers  than  inveteracy  and  interefl  ever  formed,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ye. 

To  come  back  to  our  topic,  bafhfulnefs  and  ifliberality,  deceit 
and  inertion,  in  their  appearance,  have  many  times  a remarkable 
• flmilarity  5 it  will  never,  however,  be  poffible  for  a perfon  who  has 
grown  Jtged  in  the  modes  of  peculation,  and  who  uniting  fcarful- 
nefs  with  pride,  has  attained  a proficiency  in  the  practice  of  reduc- 
tion; he  wifi  never  be  capable,  I repeat,  of  railing  the  gratifying 
fenfatioi>  which  capdour  impreffes  on  the  foul ; impolition  may  be 
in  his  power,  but  in  what  manner  ? the  aflertion  may  be  made, 

' that  it  is  utterly  out  of  his  power  to  fpeak,  to  carry  this  fem- 
f blance,  if  he  is  not  fincere  j’  but  it  will  never  be  afferted,  ‘ my 
‘ feelings  were  in  perfed  unifon  with  his,  I am  at  home  with  him, 
f his  features  witnefs  his  integrity,  yet  more  than  his  language/ 
Of  this  nature  nothing  will  be  mentioned,  but  if  by  chance  expref- 
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fions  fomewhat  (imilar  fliould  be  uttered,  they  would  not  be  the 
confcqiience  of  an  abfolute  belief,  which  rifes  luperior  to  every 
idea  of  fufpicion  ; a glance,  a fmile,  a look,  you  convia  the 
difl'embler:  when  you  are  fcarcely  noticed  ; it  is  you  who  lock  the 
heart  againll  his  treacheries. 

Ultimately,  the  primary  feeling  r^ifed  in  us  by  fraud,  the  deep 
emotion  which  at  firll  we  had  Imothered  or  refufed,  wih  ftrike 
through  the  covering  which  had  been  drawn  over  it  by  the  under- 
ilandingj  at  all  events,  when  we  are  convinced,  of  having  been^ 
im  poled  on. 

In  what  place  then  exifts  that  integrity,  native  Änd  unmodified, 
charadterized  wirhbut  exertion,  and  ^which  imparts  itfelt  without 
hefitation  ? Where  {hall  we  find  the  features  denoting  brotherly 
love,  opennefs,  liberality  ; the  features  fair  and  clear  without  awe 
or  compulfion  ; affured  redliiude,  with  its  intrepid  air,  never  avoid- 
ing infpedlion  or  fiirinking  from  the  view  ! Felicitous  is  the;  fitna- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  has  difeovered  itj  if  he  facrifice  all  his  pof. 
icifions,  it  is  incumbent  cn  him  to  become  the  purchaler  of  a trea- 
fure  fo  valuable. 


ADDITION. 

SEE  THE  PR.OF1LE  OF  A FAMOUS  OBJECT  OF  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE. 

It  is  the  profile  of  a famous  objedl  of  criminal  juftice,  which 
I now  offer  to  the  view;  it  is  afierted,  that  he  carried  dif- 
fimulation  to  its  greateft  height ; that  this  imitation  is  too  vaguely 
taken,  to  allow  of  my  infuring  the  rcfemblance,  is  a fadl  ; however, 
to  confider  it  as  it  really  is,  that  eye  in  other  particulars  fo  praife- 
worthy,  united  with  that  mouth,  and  that  ihert  nofe,  carrying  an 
appearance  of  timidity,  mull  always  excite  doubts  of  hypocrify  : 
it  is  very  doubtful  with  me,  if  any  perfen  tvould.  pretend  to  difeo- 
ver  in  this  profile,  the  llarr.p  of  that  bewitching  liberality  by  which 
the  heart  is  impelled  and  penetrated. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  IV, 


ON  HUMAN  LIBERTY  AND  ITS  BOUNDARIES. 

THE  freedom' of  the  Bird  in  the  Ca^e,  is  an  exa6l  emblem  of 
human  liberty  ; this  is  my  fentiment  on  this  fubjeft,  fo  interelfing. 
Man  poffelTes  his  circle  of  aftivity  and  feeling,  and  that  defcribcd 
boundary  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  furmount,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  our  bodies  have  lines  by  which  they  are  circumfcribed,  fo  our 
minds  have  their  particular  boundaries  in  which  to  acl : but  that 
boundary  is  imperfcriptibly  fixed. 

One  of  thofe  never  to  be  forgiven  enormities,  by  which  Helve- 
tius  has  offended  both  underltanding  and  experience,  is  the  af- 
fertion,  in  which  he  attributes  to  education,  folely  the  power  of 
forming  and  corredling  the  difpofitions  of  humanity  : in  this  period 
of  philofophical  enlargement,  no  fenience  ot  greater  incongruity 
has  perhaps  been  advanced.  What  perfon  will  doubt,  that  with 
particular  heads-,  particular  conformations,  men  arc  endowed  with, 
or  denied  the  power  of  feeling  particular  emotions,  of  gaining  par- 
ticular capabilities,  a particular  capacity  of  ad'tion  ? I ufe  the  ex- 
prefiion,^‘  endowed  with,  or  denied  the  power,”  for  thereafen  that 
power  and  capacity  are  bounded  by  points  at  which  they  terminate: 
to  think  of  forcing  any  perfon  to  reafoii,  to  fympathize,  as  I do, 
would  be  to  exadl,  that  his  forehead  and  nofe  fhould  take  the  fem- 
b-lance  of  mine  ; it  would  appear  like  addrefling  the  Eagle,  ‘ :opy 
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the  liniefs  motion  of  the  tortoife,”  and  faying  to  the  toftoift/ 
emulate  the  flight  of  the  imperial  bird,” 

t)o  but  adniire  the  philofophic  fentimcnts  of  our  modern  Lif- 
tians ; they  would  peifuade  us,  that,  fimilar  to  the  foldier  who  is 
deprived  of  his  individuality  by  the  blow:!  of  his  commander’s  caney 
ivhich  oblige  him  to  govern  every  movement,  by  rhofe  his  neigh- 
bour pfadiles,  or  the  file  leader;  we  alfo  fhould  follow  motion  by 
motion,  in  obedience  to  their  mode  of  exercife,  the  courfe  which 
it  fuics  them  to  lay  down.  The  iUldy  6f  phyfiognomy,  the  pro- 
founded  knowledge  of  humanity  only,  can  abrogate  tiiis  the  moll 
ha-efu]  of  all  uforpations ; we  can  be  no  more  than  what  we  are,  and 
can  perform  no  further  than  our  capacty  enables ; we  may  elevate 
ourfelves  to  ä certain  height,  but  higher  we  canhet  rife;  were  ex- 
' iftcnce  itfelf  to  be  the  forfeit ; we  ought  to  cllimate  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  appropriate  faculties. 

The  quedion  is  not  afleed,  how  fnotild  tVe  a£l  in'  his  fittiatiori 
but,  “ what  is  h’S  ability  of  performance  in  corircquence  of  the 
‘‘  powers  with  which  he  is  gifted;  how  much  may  be  hoped  from 
him,  confldering  the  particular  fituation  of  the  cafe  ?”  Alle,  .hu- 
man beings,  offspring  of  the  fame  parent,  when  will  you  decide 
judly  of  ycur  fraternal  connedions  ? how  long  will  you  continue* 
to  demand  from  the  perlen  cf  fentiment,  the  profound  learning 
which  belongs  folcly  to  the  abUrad  reäfohCr  ; and  from  the  abitrad 
reafoner,  ardeht  fenflbility  ? It  is  limilar  to  fearchihg  for  apphs  on 
the  vine,  and  expedirg  peais  from  the  tipple  tree  : in  tiie  fame 
mariner  as  men  cannot  ever  arrive  at  the  fuperior  qualifications  of 
theceleflial  nature,  if  it  was  ever  lo  rtmeh  ti.e  point  of  his  afpiring 
hopes,  fo  every  particular  man  has  his  individuality,  and  it  is  not 
more  impcflible  for  him  to  take  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  than  it 
is  for  him  to  identify  himfc-lf  with  another  perfon.  Should  I chance 
to  perceive  a countenance  fimilar  to  tny  own,  if  I was  not  con- 
feious  of  myfelf  by  fentiment  and  knowledge,  I fiiould  make  thd 
äfiertion  With  thorrugh  certainty,  ‘that  no  mode  of  tuition,  no 

* fituaticn,  could  any  way  combine  with  that  appearance  the  daunt- 

* iefs  Valour  of  Charles  XII.  or  the  algebraic  mind  of  Euler,  cf 
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^ Linnxus’s  clafiifylng  fpirltj  while  the  forehead  and  nofe  retain 
* their  original  flrudurc  and  conformation,* 

in  my  owA  province  I am  at  liberty  ; the  capability  of  doing  as 
I think  fit  in  my  own  circle  of  adtirm  is  mine  ; fo  much  mull  not 
be  demanded  from  me  who  have  only  received  one  talent,  as  from 
him  who  has  had  two  ; yet  the  right  or  wrong  ufe  of  that  talent^ 
which  has  happened  to  my  fhare,  reds  folely  with  myfelf : there 
has  been  given  as  my  fliare  a certain  degree  of  intdledi — I pofTefs 
the  power  of  ufing  it,  of  adding  to  it  by  exercife,  of  decreafing 
it  by  torpid  languor,  and  by  a certain  ill  ufe  to  annihilate  it : but 
I fhall  never  be  able,  with  that  degree  of  intelledl;^  to  do  what 
might  be  performed  with  a double  quantity  of  that  intelledf  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  fame  way  : vigorous  attention  will  enable  you  to  emu- 
late negligent  genius,  and  pofTefTing  confiderable  intelledl,  we  may 
approximate  the  mod  elevated  ability,  which  fhould  have  been  con- 
tinually deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  cultivation  : in  other  words^ 
affiduity  appears  to  gain  the  height  of  talents,  and  talents  feem  to 
rife  to  the  height  of  genius ; yet  no  effort  of  affiduity  will  ever  fuc- 
cced  in  attempting  to  fupply  talents  and  genius;  each  individual 
mufi;  continue  what  he  is,  excepting  that  there  remains  the  poffibi- 
lity  for  him  to  mature,  to  exert,  to  open  himfelf  to  a determinate 
point : every  man  is  afuperior  and  king,  yet  only  within  the  limits 
of  his  particular  territory,  fliould  it  be  large  or  confined  ; it  is  in 
his  power  to  makc'his  income  equal  to  that  of  a domain,  doubly 
as  Gxtenfive  as  his  own,  if  he  attend  to  the  arts  of  improvement, 
and  the  owner  of  the  larger  fpace  negledl  proper  cultivation  ; but 
he  cannot  enlarge  his  own  limits  without  the  rightful  lord  bellows 
on  him  the  unoccupied  ground  of  his  neighbour  to  improve,  A 
conception  of  human  freedom  the  moft  exact,  and  a proper  idea  of 
the  limits  to  which  it  is  confined,  are  of  great  fervice  in  making 
ÜS  lowly,  courageous,  meek,  adive.  Thus  far,  and  no  further:  but 
thus  far  is  the  language  of  the  Deity,it  is  the  fpirit  of  phyfiognomy 
aild  truth,  which  accolts  us  in  thefe words  : and  to  every  one  who 
hath  ears  to  hear,  pronounce,  Be  that  which  thou  really  art,  and 
attain  that  charadter  which  thou  art  capable  of  attaining. 


Each 
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Each  charafler,  each  phyßonomy  is  capable  of  the  moH  woiidef^* 
ful  changes : yet  thefe  changes  are  determined  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular wav  ; each  individual  pofleffes  a large  circle  of  adlion,  and 
fees  himfelf  the  owner  of  ground,  which  he  may  may  plant  in 
agreement  to  the  manner  of  the  foil : however,  he  can  plant  no 
other  feed  but  that  which  he  has  received,  and  improve  no  other 
land  but  that. on  which  he  has  been  fixed. 

There  are  various  forts  of  veflels  in  the  fuperb  dw'elling  of -the 
Deity,  all  of  which  declare  the  majefly  of  the  glorious  Mailer  ; 
of  thefe,  part  are  of  gold,  part  of  filver,  a great  number  arc  formed 
cf  wood  ; each  has  its  intention,  its  ulc,  all  arc  alike  worthy  cf 
the  great  Being  who  formed  them  ; all  arc  vehicles  under  his  di- 
reflion,  the  ideas,  the  revelations  of  the  eternal  God  j the  fcamp  of 
his  wifdom  and  energy  : yet  the  nature  of  the  veflels  do  not  alter, 
they  continue  in  their  original  flate  ; the  golden  veflcl  may  be  ob- 
feured  by  deficiency  of  ufe,  but  will  continually  remain  a precious 
metal.  The  wooden  one  may  happen  to  be  of  more  fervice  than  the 
golden  veflel,  yet  it  mull  ever  continue  a wooden  vcflel.  Neither 
meditation,  nor  the  labours  of  tuition,  nor  any  aftivity  can  bellow 
cn  us  another  nature.  To  dream  of  drawing  from  the  violin  the 
found  of  the  flute,  or  the  found  of  the  drum  from  the  trumpet, 
would  be  pcrfedl  infanit)'  ; the  fadl  however  is,  that  the  violin 
tuned  in  a particular  way,  and  cxcrcifcd  by  the  touch  of  a certain 
player,  will  accumulate  founds  in  infinite  degrees  of  variation ; 
but  thefe  will  not  ever  be  the  founds  of  a flute  : exadlly  as  the 
drum  never  refembics  the  flourifhes  of  the  trumpet,  though  played 
on  in  a thoufand  diflimilar  modes. 


CERTAIN  ADDITIONS. 

Some  few  inllances  will  fuflice  to  explain  what  I have  juft  of- 
fered, concerning  the  freedom  of  the  foul  of  man,  and  the  bounds 
in  which  it  is  confined  : there  exilts  countenances  which  appear  to 
proclaim  but  one  tendency,  one  particular  diferiminatien  ohadlion. 
Particular  individuals  within  the  bounds  ot  tlieir  own  circle,  are 

heroes, 
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heroes,  and  mere  non-entities  beyond  it ; in  the  fame  way  parti- 
cular features  difcrlminate  particular  modes  of  feeling  : they  poßefs, 
if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  monopoly  of  it,  while  they  appear 
to  want  organs  for  every  other  kind  of  fenfibihty. 


I.  See  Plate  of  a Poet. 

The  profiles  of  fome  perfons,  of  nature  and  fentiments  widely 
oppofite,  are  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader : every  one  by  the 
form  and  folid  features  is  ftationed  fepar^te  in  a diferiminate  fphere, 
in  the  which,  he  may  ufe  a fixed  proportion  of  freedom  and  ener- 
gy, and  out  of  which  he  cannot  perform  any  thing  of  moment. 

The  commencement  is,  with  the  profile  of  a deceafed  poet, 
whofe  writings  poffefs  a pleafing  maimer.  This  proportion  of 
countenance,  though  it  may  not  entirely  hanifh  every  fpecies  of 
abflradl  and  deep  enquiry,  will  occafion  it  to  be  at  any  rate,  at- 
tended with  fome  difficulty  : the  works  of  tht,  prototype,  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Mufes,  may  have  harmony  and  bv  iuty,  but  he  will 
never  attain  the  grandeur  of  fublimity,  cr  penetrate  the  depths  of 
metaphyfical  fubdety. 


^ II.  See  Plate  of  Six  Heads, 

The  higheft  prefumption,  and,  at  the  fame  moment,  the  moft 
egregious  egotifm,  would  be  manifefted  jn  any  attempt  to  define  the 
ultimate  intelledlual  power  or  inefficiency  of  thele  heads.  I con- 
tent myfelf,  therefore,  with  pointing  out,  and  fubmitting  to  the  en.. 
quiry  of  connoifleurs,  that  which  may  be  difcoverable  in  them, 
and  fufficieatly  plain  after  exaä  and  continued  examination. 

FirJ  head^  This  is  a mere  dignified  mind,  and  poffeiTes  greater 
freedom  than  the  others ; in  memory,  too,  he  is  fupericr  to  the  reft ; 
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the  conformation  of  his  eye,  alfo,  combines  fuch  advantages,  that 
he  can,  more  eafily  than  they,  ßx  on  any  point,  and  preferve  it^ 
impreflion. 

Second  head.  This  reprefentation  adopts  not  any  tenet  with  the 
facility  of  the  foregoing  ; nor  maintains  it  with  fo  much  pertina- 
city as  fig.  3.  Head  3,  is  principally  dillinguifhed  by  a certain 
apathy.  Fig.  2,  feems  hardly  capable  of  tender  emotions,  ex- 
k cepting  only  in  the  minutes  of  his  religious  adoration  j however, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  what  is  abfolutely  termed  deceit.  Head  4, 
is  not  bounded  by  claffification,  abftradion,  or  the  modes  of  calcu- 
lation ; a tendency  to  fcnfual  enjoyments  dii'tinguifli  him  : his 
amorous  propenfities  exceed  thofe  of  the  others : his  feelings  are 
alive  to  every  motion  of  the  tender  paffion,  from  the  moll  refined 
elegancies  of  platonic  or  fpiritual  affedion,  to  the  grolfell  enjoy- 
ments of  brutal  lull ; and  in  all  probability  he  will  remain  fixed 
near  the  point  exadly  diftant  from  thefe  wide  dilfimilarities. 

Fifth  head.  This  figure,  in  all  likelihood,  wdll  continue  in  a 
medium  feene  of  adlionj  he  may  fall  from  prudence  to  timidity, 
but  will  never  elevate  himfclf  to  the  heroic  charader. 

Sixth  head.  If  I may  be  allowed  the  words,  this  is  a countenance 
of  intelled  ; he  perceives  things  clearly,  but  has  no  powers  capable, 
of  intricate  refearch  : the  abllradions  of  metaphyfical  enquiry, 
do  not  feem  to  be  within  his  province  ; ready  for  the  admiflion  of 
fentiments,  both  refined  and  grofs,  they  are  his  nutrition  and 
joyment. 


- Ill,  Profile  of  a Man  of  SrEADiNEfs. — Seethe  platct 

This  face  prefents  to  my  View,  a man  who  inveftigates  fubjeds 
fieadily,  an  exadcopyift,  and  in  diligent  performance,  but  not  pof- 
fcfiing  the  capkity  of  inventing,  or  of  deftroying  by  his  own  particu- 
lar energy ; on  the  whole,  he  is  limited  within  the  fphere  of  quiep 
©b«dience,  his  temper  is  not  framed  for  exultation,  though  pof- 

fibly 
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fibly  the  tranquillity  he  enjoys  iji  imitation,  and  the  approbation 
,of  others,  completely  fatisfy  him : his  defire§  and  his  pxenions  gq 
no  farther^ 


ADDITION  I¥. 

Profile  of  a Man  of  Order  and  Bu5ines§. 

See  the  Plate^ 

There  is  an  evident  relation  in  this  profile  to  the  preceding  ; bu^ 

It  pofielTes  a higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  adlivity.  It  is  the 
love  of  order  perfonified;  it  prefents  a methodical  mind,  formed 
to  clafs,  arrange,  abftradl^  and  analyze.  He  will  be  firm  fronri 
fidelity,  but  not  faithful  from  firmnefs,  A work  will  not  have  the 
power  of  affedting  him,  nplefs  it  b,e  cleaj-^  methodical,  complete  in 
the  combination  of  its  parts  \ and  he  has  no  w^ay  of  diftinguilhing 
himfelf  but  by  thefe  charadlers.  You  will  in  vain  attempt  to  en- 
courage, to  excite  him  to  become  a poet,  to  read  all  the  theories  an4 
all  the  mafter-pieces  of  the  art ; never  can  he  rife  to  poetic  inven- 
tion, nor  lhake  off  the  fetters  of  fcrupulous  pundluality. 

ADDITION  V, 

Seven  Portraits  of  Dignity,  Quickness,  ReflectjoNj 
Exactitude,  Sensu ality.—S^^t  the  Plate, 

There  is  not,  among  thefe  faces,  one  that  ptomifes  philofophic 
penetration  j not  even  5.  though  it  be  not  deftitute  of  intel- 
ligence. 

I.  The  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  of  this  face,  announce 
the  capacity  pf  feiz-ipg  its  objeft  rapidly,  and  of  going  to  the  bpt-  | 
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tom  of  it ; but  not  that  of  analyzing  ideas  : he  is  capable  of  afling 
with  dignity,  and  will  aft  thus  at  certain  moments.  Fig.  2,  indi- 
ca'-es  a turn  to  fenfuality  and  grofs  delight.  Fig.  3,  is  lefs-  ad-' 
didled  to  thefe  : his  charadler  is  more  turned  to  refledlion,  and  more 
referved.  Fig.  4,  feems  hardly  enlarged  from  the  narrow  fphcrc 
of  childhood.  In  his  conduft,  you  will  find  neither  dignity  nor 
meanneis ; he  is,"  after  the  manner  of  children,  tKoughtlcfs,  fimple, 
and  honed.  6.  PoflelTes 'the  traits  of  greatnefs  mixed  with  little- 
nefs  and  fenfuality.  You  find  in  it  the  charafter  peculiar  to  Jefuits, 
7.  Is  not  formed  for  poetry,  nor  great  enterprifes,  but  is  calculated 
for  employments  which  call  for  nothing  but  punftuality — for 
example,  the  arrangement  of  a cabinet  of  natural  hiftory ; not  be- 
caufe  he  has  any  tafte  forthat  fcience,  but  becaufe  you  may  be  cer- 
tain he  will  religioufly  follow  his  catalogue, 

ADDITION  VI.  ' 

Profile  of  a Person  formed  for  Geometrical  or 
. Mechanical  Excellence.— ihe  Plate, 

This  face,  whofe  luminous  and  profound  look  announces  fo 
much  coolnefs,  does  not  pofi'efs  acute  fenfibility,  nor  it  is  fulceptiblc 
of  noble  and  generous  fentiments. 

Invariable  in  his  defigns,  perfuaded  that  he  is  able  to  accomplifh 
them,  the  original  of  this  portrait  will  profecute  his  route  through 
briers  and  4!riorns : that  route  will  be  painful,  but  furej  and  he 
will  fucceed  in  making  difeoveries,  either  in  mechanics  or  in  geo- 
metry ; but  never  will  he  attain  elegance  and  real  tafte. 


ADDITION  VII, 

Faces  incapable  of  Set  the  Plate, 

It  is  impofiiblc  that  perfons,  fuch  are  here  reprefented,  fhould 
ever  dillinguiih  ihemfclvcs  by  a great  aftion  ; theie  faces  are  all 

equally 
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equally  mean,  equally  pourtray  a contradled  fpirit.  1.  Prefents  a 
bully,  deftitute  of  courage  and  prudence.  The  foreheads  2 and  4, 
have  fomething  fo  very  trivial,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  expedl  from 
them  a fingle  atom  cf  the  luminous,  the  profound,  the  contem- 
plative. 3.  Is  not  fufceptible  of  that  noble  and  calm  patience 
which  fupprelfes  the  voice  of  complaint.  5.  Has  the  apprehenfive 
timidity  of  a deer  purfued  by  the  hunters.  6.  Unites  to  a fenfe 
of  his  own  weaknefs,  timidity  and  indigence.  Firmnefs,  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  are  foreign  to  them  ; and  all  of  them  together  have 
a character  of  cowardice. 

There  is  an  exprefiion  of  patience  and  humility  in  fig.  6;  and 
fig.  4,  has  fomething  vain,  infipid,  fanning,  totally  inconfiftent 
with  greatnefs  of  mind. 

ADDITION  VIIL 

Four  Profiles  of  Timidity,  Taste,  Prudence,  an» 
SENSUAL  Propensity. the  'Plate, 

Fig.  I.  No  one,  with  a face  like  this,  will  ever  achieve  a bold 
and  hazardous  enterprize  ; he  will  have  domcftic  virtues,  he  will 
faithfully  difeharge  the  duties  of  his  ftation  ; but  he  is  incapable  of 
attaining  any  portion  of  the  warrior’s,  valour,  or  the  poet’s  genius. 
Fig.  2;  his  forehead  is  rather  too  much  backward,  to  admit  of  his 
having  a fufiicient  degree  of  firmnefs  and  conllancy.  In  other  re- 
fpedls,  confidering  the  whole  together,  the  form  of,  his  face  is  not 
ordinary.  He  is  lefs  capable  of  obferving  on  opinions  already 
given,  than  of  pronouncing  for  himfelf.  Fig,  3,  combines  confi- 
derably  more  intelledl  and  prudence  than  all  the  other  pro.^les. 
Fig.  4,  exhibits  the  leaft  of  thefe  charafleriiUcs.  It  will  be  mat- 
ter of  great  bardfhip  for  this  to  fear  fuperior  to  views  of  immediate 
and  fenfual  incitement. 

Did  there  exift  a neceffity  of  my  diftinguilhing  them  by  on« 
word,  I would  afiert  of  fig.  i,  he  is  charaftcrifed  by  timidity ; of 
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iig.  2,  talle  IS  pofTcffcd  by  hilft  ^ of  fig.  3,  that  is  a cautioiis  ofe 
ferver  i of  fig.  4,  fenfuality  marks  him.  Fig.  1,  cannot  ever  gairi 
the  tafte  which  diftinguißies  fig.  2. ; nor  he  acquire  the  cautious' 
prudence  of  fig.  3.  Fig.  4,  is  as  equally  incapable  of  attaining 
the  one  as  the  other  of  thefe  diftinguifhments. 


ADDITION  I^. 

Three  Drawings  of  one  Ke^^d.  Figures  expressive  ©f 
Firmness,  Confidence.-— t/ae  Plaie, 

The  appropriate  qualities  of  thefe  three  drawings  of  the  fame 
head,  are  firmnefs,  confidence,  refervc.  Nothing  will  be  hazarded 
in  prophefying  that  a prudent  choice  will  always  be  made  by  this 
perfon,  and  that  a great  number  of  objcfts  will  never  be  feledled 
by  his  energy.  He  is  penfive  without  profundity,  and  without- 
having  principles  lucidly  explained.  His  attachments,  like  his 
exertions,  cannot  combine  a great  number  of  objeas ; but  if  ne 
form  an  attachment,  that  attachment  will  be  clofe,  firm,  concen- 
trated. In  thefe  three  countenances,  particularly  in  (a)  and  'c), 
the  forehead  and  eye- brows  proclaim  fomewhat  of  the  l*uperioHty 
of  genius  * ; or,  in  other  words,  facility  of  receiving  particular 
impreflions,  and  the  faculty  of  .^igiparting  them,  and  yet  ^farther 
you  may  obferve  that  this  facility  is  fingülar  in  its  fpecies.  If 
grafps  its  point  earneflly,  views  it  with  raptute,  delights  in  it,  and, 
in  fhort,  becomes  itfelf  identified  with  It. 

Ä poetical  capacity  is  indicated  by  the  lips  (b)  and  (c),  which 
will  not  ftoop  to  the  confinement  of  rules,  (d)  and  (e)  do  not 
offer  a contrail,  but  extremes  : the  fecond.  hides,  the  firil  enjoys  J 
bne  obliges  you  to  receive,  the  other  gives. 

* The  plate  under  inveiligatibn  offeis  the  inadequate  reprefentation  of  i 
\idebratc'd  Muficiani 
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Addition  x. 

Print  from  Schmuzer,  Weakness,  AFFECTAT20i?i 
Languor.— (S’fi?  the  Plate, 

The  archetype  of  this  print  I do  not  know.  There  is  a great 
degree  of  iiidecifion  with  me,  whether  it  be  a portrait  of  no.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  not  a countenance  of  the  firft  or  fecond  rank.  ' 
What  with  fuch  a coüntenance  can  poflibly  be  performed,  is  not  a 
decilion  of  great  facility,  but  it  may  very  readily  be  corijeflured  what 
never  can  and  never  will  be  done ; that  is  to  fay,  nothing  really 
eminent.  That  phyfionomy  is  not,  in  fa£l,  abfolutely  bad ; but 
politively  it  polTeiles  neither  ftrength  nor  elevationi  When  the 
countenance  is  in  that  htuation,  or  if  it  be  inclined  to  take  fuch  a 
fituation,  the  perfoii  is  feldom  adequate  to  noble  thoughts,  and  yet 
iefs  to  fplendid  exertions.  The  contour  of  the  forehead  is  better 
calc'dated  for  the  face  of  a man  than  that  of  a woman  ; coniidercd 
apart,  it  ihews  wit  rather  than  dulnefs,  I'he  fame  diftinflion  is 
feen  in  the  nofe,  the  eye,  and  the  right  eye-brow;  yet  only  when 
examined  apart,  and  not  in  the  union  under  confideration : for  the 
indications  of  the  mouth,  the  palTing  of  the  forehead  to  the  nofe, 
the  chin,  and  on  the  whole  that  appearance  of  dejedlion  and  aban- 
donment, promife  to  the  phyfionomift  neither  con  fid  erable  reftitude 
nor  information.  The  proprietor  of  fuch  features  will  fafeinate 
only  feeble  minds,  and  will  oppofe  only  from  whim  or  affec- 
tation, 

r 

This  print  is  from  Schmuzer ; that  is  to  fay,  weakly  imitated 
after  a fuperior  drawing. 

ADDITION  XL 

Profiles  of  two  Men  of  Business. — See  the  Plate, 

The  perfons  whom  this  reprefentation  pourtrays,  I never  faw. 
I am  not  acquainted  with  either  their  names  or  charaders-,  and,  of 
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Äurfe,  am  incapable  of  deciding  on  the  refemblance  of  thefe  pro- 
files.  However,  it  is  clear,  that  the  two  perfons,  whofe  likenels 
they  offer,  appear  deftined  by  nature  for  men  of  bufinefs. 

Fig.  I,  can  make  great  exertions,  and  exhibit  high  capacity  in 
bufinefs ; he  is  very  open  likewife  to  the  feelings  of  fenfual  defire. 

Fig.  2.  He  will  attain  his  utmoft  elevation  earlier : he  feems 
to  have  been  framed  by  nature  for  purpofes  of  material  ufe. 
Countenances  like  thefe  might  be  fliled  phyfionomies  of  perfons 
we  are  not  able  to  difpenfe  with. 


ADDITION  XII.  ‘ . 

Profile  of  a trifling  Charact  er.—^fc  the  Plate, 

No  mode  of  tuition,  nor  any  combination  of  circumftances, 
could  unite  to  thofe  features  (the  original  of  which  I do  not  know) 
exalted  judgment  or  penetration,  and  it  is  totally  irrccor.cilable 
with  philofophy  or  poetry,  political  faculties,  or  military  heroifm. 


ADDITION  XIII. 

Representation  of  a Trans-tiberine,  and  of  a Child 

SLEEPING. — See  the  Plates, 


Very  accurately  has  nature  drawn  the  line  of  feparation,  which 
bounds  the  powers  of  the  being  whofe  figure  is  under  our  confi- 
deration.  If  fhe  had  not  vouchfafed  the  brighteft  animation  to  the 
look,  an  air  of  fapience  to  the  mouth,  and  a candour  bordeiing  on 
virtue  ; the  ftern  and  rcpulfive  manner  of  that  brazen  forehead, 
thole  thick  and  llrong  marked  eye-brows,  that'nofe  proclaiming  fo 

much 
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jnuch  of  power  and  action , would  agitate  us  by  feelings  of  dread.  It 
was  the  defign  of  Nature  that  that  countenance  fiiould  be  ftedfalt 
and  unalterable.  She  wanted  a barrier  like  that  5 fuch  a key-ftone 
of  the  arch,  juft  where  Ihe  has  fixed  it.  Will  any  perfon  ventur« 
to  interrogate  her  as  to  the  reafon  ? And  what  perfon  dare  eflay 
the  talk  of  covering  that  face  with  the  empty  gaiety  of  an  unthink- 
ing boy,  the  refined  fenfibility  of  a girl,  the  feelings  of  an  amorous 
poet,  the  delicate  referve  of  the  matron  ? Does  there  exift  an  art, 
a mode  of  inftruflion  ; are  there  connexions,  particulars,  capable 
of  beftowing  on  it  the  foftnefs  of  the  child  pourtrayed  in  this 
Vignette,  or  giving  to  the  chjld  the  manly  roughnefs  diftinguilh- 
bg  the  Trans-Tiberine. 


LECTÜRS 


LECTURE  V, 


ÖN  TKE  SYMMETRY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGVRE 
IN  GENERAL. 

OF  thofe  particular  Leflures  I corppofe  on  Phyfiognomy^  the 
greater  part  muft  be  condenfed  within  a confined  limit,  as  the  vafjt 
number  of  plates;,  and  the  variety  of  inftances  I aim  at  gathering, 
perpetually  afford  me  opporlupities  of  coming  back  to  topic? 
which  I could  inveftigate  apart.  • Howevjsr,  the  apprehenfion  of 
leaving  out  fome  particulars,  which  I thjnk  of  moment,  or  the 
•wifli  of  hindering  their  being  mixed  with  others,  is  vyhat  baffle? 
the  temptation  I at  times  feel,  of  indicating  only  the  heads  and 
titles  to  be  filled  up.  It  would  be  enough  at  leaft  to  ^rreft  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  fecure  my  fentiments  from*  oblivion. 

For  inftance,  the  title  which  precedes  this  Leflure  is,  in  fome 
degree,  the  compendium  and  effence  of  the  whole  performarice. 
I (hall  not  now  amplify  on  this  topic  ; but  my  confined  matter  i? 
adapted  to  ftamp  the  profoundeft  impreffion  on  the  rcafoning 
mind. 

There  is  a neceflity  in  the  great  empire  of  exiftenee  for  every 
created  being,  but  every  being  is  not  apprifed  of  the  neceffity. 
The  human  being  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  on  the  furface  of  thi? 
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_ globe,  delights  in  the  necefiity  there  is  for  his  exifience.  No 
member  of  the  frame  of  man  could  be  fubflituted  in  the  room  of 
another.  Whatever  portion  of  excellence  the  eye  may  have  fupe- 
rior  to  the  nail  of  the  little  finger,  that  nail  is  requifite  to  the  per- 
feflion  cf  the  whole ; nor  is  the  eye  capable  of  fupplying  itj 
though  fo  much  more  aftonilhing  with  refpeft  to  its  form  in  other 
points  of  view. 

Becaulb  one  man  exifts,  the  being  of  another  is  by  no  means 
unneceffary  j and  no  man  can  be  placed  in  the  room  of  a fellow- 
creature.  A convidlion  of  the  mecaphyfical  necefiity,  that  other 
men  Ihould  exift  as  well  as  ourfelves,  is  another  of  the  valuable 
and  unobferved  fruits  of  the  phyfiognomical  fcience  : a fruit  com- 
prifing  the  germ  of  the  lofty  cedars  of  liberal  toleration  and  good- 
will to  our  neighbours.  Vaft  and  unconfined  may  they  fpread  their 
branches  around ! may  unlimited  pofterity  repofe  under  their  um- 
brageous protedlion  ! Of  human  nature,  the  loweft,  the  mofi;  aban- 
doned, the  moft  obllinate  being,  is  yet  one  of  our  fpecies,  is  necef- 
fary  in  the  vaft  creation  of  God,  and  capable  of  an  idea  more  or 
lefs  clear  of  his  individuality,  and  of  the  necefiity  of  his  being. 
The  meaneft’living  abortion  muft  ever  furpafs,  in  a dignified  view, 
the  moft  lovely  and  perfeft  animal.  Devote  thy  ftudy,  O man, 
to  that  which  is,  and  not  to  that  which  is  wanting.  Humanity, 
even  in  its  humiliation,  is  ever  aftonilhing,  ever  a fubjeft  of 
wonder. 

It  would  be  my  earneft  defire  to  fay  to  thee  perpetually.  Thou 
art  more  virtuous,  amiable,  and  accomplilhed,  than  many  other 
individuals  of  thy  fpecies.  Be  fatisfied  then,  and  make  thyfelf 
happy  in  thefe  fuperiorities ; but  do  not  render  them  a fource  of 
vam  elevation : give  the  honour  to  Him,  v/ho,  ‘ out  of  fimilar 
‘ clay,  forms  this  vefiel  to  glory,  and  that  to  dilhonour to  Him 
who,  without  foliciting  thy  advice,  without  regarding  thy  oraifons, 
or  thy  merits,  has  formed  thee  the  being  thou  art. 

The  adoration  is  owing  to  Him  only  j for,  O man  ! " what  ait 
* thou  in  poflelTion  of,  which  has  not  been  given  to  thee  r*  and  allow'- 
mg  it  to  have  been  given  thee,  ‘ Why  art  thou  proud  of  it  ? The 
' eye  cannot  tell  the  hand,  » I do  not  want  thee  ” The  man  that 
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' contemneth  thofe  of  low  eflate,contemneth  hisGod.  TheSupreine 

‘ Being  has,  o'f  one  ccnfiftence,  formed  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
‘ to  dwell  upon  its  furface/ 

What  perfon  can  boaft  a deeper,  a clofer  certamty  of  thefe 
heavenly  axioms,  than  the  true  phyfioncmiil.  Who  is  not  the  mere 
fcholar,  author,  or  journalift,  profeflionally  confidered,  but  who  is 
really  a man  ? 

We  mull  alTume  the  fpirit,  however,  to  allow  that  the  phyfio- 
nomift,  whofe  intentions  are  the  pureil,  who  enjoys  a fatisfaäion 
in  following  through  nature  every  circumftance  carrying  the  im- 
prefs  of  virtue,  amiability,  and  fuperiority  ; who  delights  to  feed 
upon  a principle  of  perfection,  whofe  tafle  is  formed,  fupported, 
finifhed,  by  the  fludy  of  every  thing  the  moll  facred  and  amiable  in 
human  nature  ; yet  that  phylionomiil  is  oftentimes  in  hazard,  nay 
is  frequently  tempted  to  avert  his  look  from  thofe  mean  wretches, 
tbofe  hideous  portraits,  thefe  caricatured  and  difgufting  reprefenta- 
tiens,  the  outcalls  of  humanity  : he  is  almofl  on  the  point  of  for- 
getting, that  thefe  wretches  fo  defpicable,  thefe  repulfive  images, 
have  not,  in  fpite  of  all,  laid  afide  their  claim  to  the  charaClers  of 
men.  He  does  not  recollecl,  that  with  all  his  virtues,  fuppofitious 
or  not,  that  with  profpeas  the  moft  elevated,  with  views  the  moll 
difinterelled  (and  is  he  prefumptuous  enough  to  think  that  they  are 
always  of  that  defeription) ; he  does  not  recoiled,  that,  in  fpite  of 
the  perfeClion  of  bis  powers,  his  refined  ideas,  the  advantages  of 
his  external  air,  though  in  this  particular  he  ought  to  realize  the 
vilionary  perfeClion  of  the  great  mailer-pieces  of  ancient  art ; he 
does  not  recoiled,  I repeat,  that  in  the  view  of  fuperior  exihences, 
that  in  the  view  of  his  fellow-creaures,  ‘ of  juft  men  made  per- 
‘ fed,’  he  feems,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  failing,  as  criminal  as 
the  mongers  of  cur  fpecies  (with  regard  to  phyftcal  or  moral  dif- 
pofiticn)  now  feem  to  him. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a fad  which  we  certainly  too  fre- 
quently forget;  it  is  impoflible  for  me,  therefore,  too  often  to  re- 
peat it  to  inyfelf,  nor  too  energetically  imprefs  it  upon  others. 
Let  it  never  efcapeyour  memory,  my  dear  reader,  that  the  meaneft 

of  our  kind  is  lliil  a human  being  i that  yet  fome  valuable  difpofi- 
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!ions  are  his ; that  he  alfo  ftands  alone  in  his  way,  eflential  as  you 
can  be  ; that  in  the  whole  frame  of  his  nature,  there  is  not  any  thing 
which  will  bear  a clofe  comparifon  with  that  which  forms  yoiir’s  ;• 
that  he  is  like  you,  an  individual  in  a general  and  in  a particular 
point  of  view : a link  would  be  deficient,  in  the  chain  of  created 
exiftence,  if  he  were  not,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  you  did  not 
exift.  If  he  was  not,  if  he  were  of  another  nature  from  what  he 
is,  a crowd  of  men  and  of  things  would  ceafe  to  be  as  they  are.  He 
is  the  confequence  of  a multitude  of  circumftances,  and  a multi- 
tude of  circumftances  depend  mutually  on  his  exiftence,  deter- 
mined on  his  being  formed  in  fuch  and  fuch  a way. 

Invefiigatc,  obferve  him  as  a feparate  being,  and  you  will  find 
in  him  aftonilhing  pow'ers,  which  dcfervc  wonder,  even  when 
viewed  alone.  Proceed  to  compare  him  with  others  ; his  likenefs, 
his  contrariety  to  fo  many  beings  gifted  like  himfelf  with  under- 
ftanding,  will  imprefs  you  with  amazement : then  will  you  under- 
hand the  necefliiy  of  his  exifting  exadly  as  he  is.  Confider,  more 
particularly,  the  agreements  of  fuch  various  parts  uniting  in  mak- 
ing  him  a whole,  a complete  combination,  and  the  connexions 
fo  intricate  and  fo  multitudinous',  fprihging  from  his  indivi- 
duality j and  you  will  be  ncceflitated  to  worftiip  that  eternal  and 
inexplicable  energy,  which  difplays  itfelf  fo  fuperbly  in  our 
nature. 

Sufier  a human  being  to  degrade  as  much  as  he  pleafes  the  ele- 
vation of  his  nature,  he  will  yet  be  a man,  and,  confidered  in  that 
light,  he  mu  ft  ever  be  capable  of  improvement  and  perfedlion. 
The  hatefulleft  phyfionomy  will  ever  remain  a human  phyfio- 
nomy,  and  humanity  ever  be  the  pride  and  embellilhment  of  man. 

As  the  brute  cannot  poflibly,  by  any  exertions,  acquire  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  humanity,  though  he  may,  in  fome  inftances,  equal  or 
outdo  us  in  the  tricks  of  art,  fo  neither  can  human  nature  lapfe 
entirely  into  animal  degradation,  though  it  may  at  times  fink 
into  debauchery,  which  would  be  horrid  even  in  the  brutal 
charader. 

Yet  this  very  capability  of  lowering  and  debafmg  himfelf  at 
Will,  at  the  leaft  in  appearance,  to  the  brutal  ftandard,  or  perhaps 
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below  it,  this  very  capability  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  man  ; for  the 
power  of  copying  by  choice  is  inherent  in  humanity  alone,  and 
has  been  totally  withheld  from  brutes.  Their  phyfionomies  feem 
to  us  hardly  capable  of  depravation  more  than  of  ornament.  The 
human  phyftonomy,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  foever  repullive, 
may  be  yet  further  debafed ; but  it  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  new  dig- 
nity, at  kail  to  a particular  height. 

Humanity  is  fufceptible  of  degradation  and  amendment  to  fucli 
a degree,  that  we  fhould  not  deny  all  regard  even  to  the  man  who 
carries  the  vileft  phyfionomy,  nor  totally  doubt  of  his  reformation. 

Again.  In  every  phyfionomy,  whatever  corruption  it  may  ex^ 
hibit,  we  perceive  human  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  God.  I have  obferved  perfons  of  minds  the  moll  per- 
verfe,  I have  obferved  them  at  the  moment  of  wickednefs  j yet  all 
their  wickednefs,  all  their  impiety,  every  attempt  to  perfecute  vir- 
tue, was  incapable  of  obliterating  from  their  countenances  the  rays 
of  a heavenly  light,  the  energy  of  a feeling  heart,  the  imperfcrip- 
tible  marks  of  an  eternal  propenfity  to  perfedlion.  The  villain 
llained  with  crimes  you  might  wifh  to  dedroy,  but  you  would  yet 
defire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  man. 

' I extradl  the  mod  gratifying  fenfations  from  the  Science  of  Pliy- 
lionomies ; to  me  it  is  the  affurance  of  the  everlading  bounty  of  the 
Almighty  to  man.  Ah ! if  informed  by  one  emanation  of  this 
fcicnce,  I particularize  and  yet  feel  an  affedlion  for  the  man  in  the 
criminal  ; what  mud  be,  O God  of  love,  and  parent  of  humanity  I 
what  mud  be  thy  long-fuffering  and  tendernefs,  when  thy  view  is 
diredled  towards  the  guilty  ! Exids  there  one  individual  aihong 
them,  in  whom  thou  finded  no  vedige  of  Jcfus— thine  exprefs  r«- 
prefentation  ? 

In  all  your  encj^uiries,  then,  my  brother  mortals,  continue  men, 
View  what  exids,  but  avoid  precipitation  in  forming  analogies ; 
and  make  not  an  abfolute  chimerical  reprefentation  the  objcfl  of 
your  analogies : each  circumdance,  conneÄed  with  human  na- 
ture, mud  appear  to  us  a family  condderation.  Thou  art  a human 

being, 
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being,  and  every  one  of  the  fame  fpecies  befides  thyfelf  is  as  a branch 
of  the  fame  tree,  a member  of  the  fame  individual  body,  it  is  the 
fame  which  thou  art ; and  is  yet  Hill  more  confpicuous,than  if  it  were 
exadlly  thy  equal,  full  as  eftimable,  full  as  valuable  as  thyfelf ; for 
in  that  inllance  it  would  not  be  as  it  is  in  this,  an  individual  necef- 
fary,  alone,  and  wdiofe  vacancy  could  not  be  filled  up.  Triumph, 
O man  ! in  the  exiilence  of  every  thing  that  is  happy,  that  it  does 
exift,  and  know  to  endure  with  all  that  is  favoured  by  the  endur- 
ance of  the  Deity,  . 

A few  inßants  recover  thy  ideas  to  admit  the  confoling  thought, 
that  thou  art  abfolutely  necelTary  in  the  fcheme  of  the  Creator ; an 
axiom  as  certain  as  it  is  evident,  that  thy  countenance,  and  whole 
exiilence,  agree  not  with  the  countenances  and  exiilence  of  any 
other  human  beings.  Triumph  in  the  pofitive  necefiity  of  the 
exiilence  of  thy  brother  man ; an  axiom  no  lefs  indubitable  than 
the  foregoing  one-^and  after  thou  halt  diredled  a face  of  veneration 
and  worlhip  tov;ards  the  parent  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  or  let 
fall  the  tear  of  duteous  gratitude,  thou  wilt  be  inclined  to  repeat 
the  enfuing  Addition  : if  not,  thou  polfelTell  not  the  capacity  of 
underllanding  its  fenfe,  or  it  might  go  fo  far  as  to  produce  baneful 
confequences  to  thee. 


ADDITION. 

Eternal  Father ! how  innumerable  are  the  human  beings  thoi^ 
hall  formed,  and  what  an  amazing  variety  in  their  appearance ! 
They  all  carry  the  llamp  of  thy  allonilhing  wifdom,  and  the  moll 
defpicable,  the  moll  difgulling,  the  moll  miferable  among  themj^ 
are  Hill  the  objefts  of  thy  affedlion;  and  the  creatures  of  thy 
benevolence. 

Among  the  multitudinous  alTemblages  of  thofe  who,  formed  with 
fymmetry  and  born  llrait,  enjoy  the  invaluable  blelfings  of  health 
and  underllanding,  there  is  a particular  quantity  who  are  in  body 
weak  and  impotent,  in  reafon  deficient.  Hardly,  however,  is 
there  to  be  difeovered  among  ten  thoufand,  one  giant  or  dwarf  5 
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hardly  among  a thoufand  one  wanting  underftanding,  hardly  among 
three  hundred  one  lame  or  badly  fhaped  ; that  pigmy,  that  giant, 
that  changeling,  that  infirm  or  mif-fhapen  man,  fiill  confirm^  the  . 
benevolence  and  wil'dom  of  that  God,  who  formed  all  exiftence  for 
the  honour  of  his  name*  All  have  received  the  gift  of  liie,  all 
view  it  as  a blefling,  all  guard  it  when  affaikd. 

Each  particular  perfon,  to  view  them  entirely  as  exceptions  from 
the  rule,  are  confpicuous  individuals,  fixed  on  this  globe  to  finifh 
fome  projedl  worthy  of  infinite  Intelligence,  and  who,  in  fome  en- 
fuing  plan,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  difplaying  the  eternal  energy 
of  the  Deity  who  created  them. 

I addrefs  thee  whom  the  Almighty  has  favoured  with  a body 
completely  organized,  with  health,  with  underftanding— thou,  on 
whom  Providence  has  heaped  its  moft  valued  bleflings  ; view,  but 
do  not  contemn  thefe  lefs  fortunate  children  of  humanity : they 
are  men,  and  thou  arc  of  the  fame  fpecies  j and,  in  the  view  of  be- 
ings fuperior  to  human  nature,  thou  feemeft  what  the  meaneft 
among  the  others  appears  in  thy  contemplation.  You  breathe  in 
the  kme  atmofphere  ; you  are  each  of  you  benefited  by  the  light 
cf  the  fame  fun,  guarded  by  the  fame  omnipotent  Might.^  O vic- 
tims of  the  fcorn  of  mankind  ! abandoned  to  larcafm  and  infolence, 
by  what  mode  can  I gain  for  you  the  afteclion  of  your  more  highly 
indulged  brethren?  I have  made  the  affertion,  and  I rehearfe  it, 

‘ that  whoever  contemns  you,  treats  with  difaain  the  great  Being 
‘ who  formed  you.* 

Great  Author  of  our  religion  ! Thou  who  madeft  the  lame  to 
leap,  reftored  the  organs  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  gave  to  the  fpeech- 
lefs  the  powers  of  utterance,  and  to  the  wife  their  knowledge,  thou 
fhalt  form  all  nature  afrefti,  and  judge  our  world  in  righteoufnefs. 
At  that  hour  when  the  heavens  fhall  vanlfh  fiom  the  fight,  and  this 
globe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  be  burnt  up  ; with  wh&t  exulta- 
tions of  gladncfs  unfpeakable  fhall  I pour  forth  my  bleflings  to  thee, 
w'hen  the  time  arriveth  in  which  thefe  vaffals  of  mifery,  freed  from 
thofe  evils  which  enflave  them,  fnall  be  adorned  with  a glorious 
b-dy,  and  be  changed  into  thy  likenefs,  into  the  likencls  of  the 
firft-born. 


LECTURE  VI. 


OF  THE  MODE  OF  RECONCILING  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGH^ 
BOUR,  WITH  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

IN  this  Work  I have  defigned  to  induce  man  to' the  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  his  kindred  mortals.  Shall  I be  fuccefsful  in  per- 
forming at  once  both  thefe  talks  ? Does  not  an  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  annihilate  fraternal  love,  or  at  leaft  lelTen  it  ? Is  it 
not  to  the  difadvantage  of  men  in  general  to  be  viewed  too  near? 
And  if  they  are  in  danger  by  this  inveftigation,  how  can  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  be  advantaged  by  it  ? As  an  acute  remarker  per- 
ceives  novel  frailties  in  mankind,  will  not  their  eltimation  be  pro- 
portionably  lowered  in  his  opinion;  and  as  he  is  bufying  himfelf 
in  puriuit  of  perfeflion,  will  he  not  be  in  a fuperior  degree  quick- 
lighted  to  deficiency,  feeing  that  he  is  actually  employed  in  fearch- 
ing  after  whatever  is  precious,  amiable,  perfect  in  humanity  ? 

A certain  pofition  of  truth  exifis  in  this  obfervation  ; but  it  is  one 
of  thofe  remarks  which  being  right  only  in  one  view,  prove  a conti- 
nual occafion  of  wrong  judgment  and  mifconception.  Certainly  it 
is  a faff,  that  human  nature  in  general  is  difadvantaged  by  too 
clofe  a mode  erf  obfervation;  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  oftentimes  profits  by  being  more  intimately  examined, 

and 


; and  that  its  acquifitions  are  even  greater  than  any  lofs  it  may 
fuÜain. 

1'hofe  are  not  concerned  by  the  enquiry  (if  there  are  fuch  men) 
who  muft  of  neceffity  advantage  by  being  fully  known  ; thofe  per- 
fons  only  are  fpoken  of  who  would  hazard  much,  were  a deeper 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  to  become  general.  In  what 
place  lhall  w^e  find  the'  man  whofe  wifdom  has  prevented  him  from 
difgracing  himfelf  by  a fingle  folly,  whofe  redlitude  has  elevated 
him  above  every  danger  of  confcientious  reproach  ? or,  at  leaft,  in 
what  place  (hall  ,we  find  the  man  whofe  motives  are  continually 
juft,  continually  unalloyed  ? I am  of  opinion  then,  that,  very  few 
exceptions  admitted,  humanity  is  injured  by  too  narrow  a ferutiny. 

Yet  I engage  to  demonftrate,  alfo,  on  the  contrary,  * that  huipan 
* nature  profits  by  a nearer  examination,,  and  that,  confequently, 
‘ the  knowledge  of  man  is  reconcileable  with  the  love  we  owe 
‘ our  neighbour;’  and  yet  more,  ‘ that  it  ought  to  add  frefh 
‘ vigour  to  this  idea.’  The  fedulous-perufal  of  human  nature,  in- 
forms us  not  only  what  it  is  not,  and  what  it  never  can  become, 
but  alfo  points  out  the  reafon,  and  tells  us  befides  w’hat  it  is,  and 
what  it  is  pofiible  to  make  it.  An  inadequate  obfervation  of  hu- 
man nature,  is  the  bafis  of  intolerance.  As  foon  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted why  fuch  a perfon  reafons  and  afts  in  the  manner  he 
does ; or,  in  other  words,  when  we  place  ourfelves  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  or  rather  when  w^e  can  with  more  iacility  acquaint  ourfelves, 
in  idea  of  his  conformation,  the  form  of  his  body,  his  fenfes,  his 
temperament,  his  feeling,  are  not  all  his  adlions  of  more  eafy  ex- 
plication ? Are  not  their  appearance  plainer  and  a great  deal  more 
natural  ? Intolerance  Ihould  thus  be  no  more  with  regard  to  every 
perfon  whofe  individual  nature  is  clearly  evident,  and  from  that 
moment,  pity  takes  place  of  harlhnefs,  lenity  ot  anger. 

I would  not,  however,  have  it  underftood,  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  defend  imperfc6ion,  ftill  lels  to  attempt  the  palliation  of 
guilt.  Far  from  it— that  which  I have  advanced  is  in  congruity 
with  certain  ftandards  of  juftice  generally  acknowledged.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  irritation  which  fprings  from  paflion,  from  an  in- 
dignity, 
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dignity.  Teems  more  excuTable  in  a perfon  of  a mercurial  turn,  than 
in  one  of  a phlegmatic  conftitutiorl. 

Yet  it  is  not  folely  in  this  particular  that  the  phyfiogrtomical 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has  a favourable  tendency  to  the  guilty  j 
they  profit  by  it  befides  in  another  manner.  As  the  painter’s  eye 
fixes  on  a thoufand  minute  {hades,  a thoufand  reflexions  of  the 
light,  which  eyes  lefs  experienced  do  not  perceive,  lo  the  phyfi- 
onomift  difcovers  in  our  nature,  exifling  and  pofiible  perfeXions, 
which  are  totally  hid  from  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  depreciate 
and  revile  mankind,  and  continue  oftentimes  imperceptible,  even 
to  the  view  of  thofe  perfons  who  confider  more  favourably  of  their 
brethren. 

It  is  experience  w'hich  animates  my  voice.  The  virtue  which 
as  a phyfionomiil  I perceive  in  man,  wholly  fecures  me  as  to  the 
vice  I alfo  difcover  in  him,  and  relative  to  which  I fay  nothing. 
The  further  1 inveftigate  man,  the  more  I perceive  in  him  a na- 
ture, a juft  balance  of  faculties,  the  more  I am  fatisfied  that  the 
fpring  of  his  crimes  is  good  in  itfclf ; or,  in  other  words,  what 
makes  him  vicious,  is  a power,  a motion,  an  impulfe,  an  elafticity* 
whofe  non-exiftence  would  doubtlefs  hinder  much  wickednefsi 
but  would  alfo  prevent  many  virtuous  exertions ; whofe  exiftenccj 
in  faX,  caufes  much  evil,  but  yet  contains  a power  of  good  over- 
balancing in  an  indefcribable  degree. 

If  a man  is  guilty  of  the  flighteft  piccadillo,  an  univerfal  outcry 
is  direXly  heard,  which  fullies  his  whole  reputation,  blafts  his 
name,  cruihes  the  beauteous  fabric  of  his  fame.  This  perfon, 
whom  all  fociety  has  prejudged,  the  phynonomift  examines,  and 
flatters  villainy — no ; apologizes  for  the  guilty— He  does  not  even 
do  that.  What  mode  does  he  purfue  then  ? The  phyfionomift 
will  addrcfs  you  aloud,  or  only  whifper : ‘ Ufe  fuch  and  fuch  a 
‘ mode  of  procedure  with  that  perion,  and  amazement  will  ftrike 
■f  you  at  the  energies  you  will  perceive;  he  has  the  ability  of  exert- 
‘ ing  in  the  caufe  of  virtue.  His  countenance  is  fuperior  to  his 
< aXions ; he  is  not  fo  ill  difpofed  as  he  feems.  That  man’s  con- 
* duX  is,  neverthelefs,  written  on  his  phyfionomy  : but  that  which 
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« is  yet  more  clearly  perceptible  in  it,  is  the  force,  the  feeling,  the 
* traftabiiity  of  that  mind,  at  prefent  under  an  erroneous  bias. 

‘ Offer  to  that  force,  which  has  been  the  inftrument  of  guilt,  dif- 
‘ ferent  views,  another  courfe  of  procedure,  and  you  will  fee  it 
‘ generate  elevated  goodnefs.’ 

To  exprefs  all  in  a word,  the  phyfion-omill  will  offer  clemency,  ‘ 
while  the  moil  feeling  judge  (but  who  Ihould  not  poffefs  a proper 
knowledge  of  men)  would  iffue  the  fentence  of  condemnation.  As 
to  myfelf,  fuch  has  been  the  confequence  of  my  inveiligation  of 
phyfionomies,  that,  in  gaining  a clofer  acquaintance  with  many 
valuable  perfons,  my  heart  is  gladdened,  invigorated,  expanded, 
at  the  confideration  of  the  excellencies  of  my  brother  mortals;  and 
this  has  tended  to  reconcile  me  to  mankind  in  the  abftrafl.  That 
which  I have  now  told  is  exaftly  confident  with  the  courfe  of  af- 
fairs,  and  every  phyfionomift,  who  is  a man,  will  participate  in  my 
fentiments. 

In  like  manner  as  the  view  of  phyfical  calamity  raifes,  and  preferves 
the  tender  feelings  of  commiferation,  fo  the  corruptions  of  human 
nature  keenly  obferved  and  felt,  excites  in  the  mind  a generous 
and  wifely  efficacious  pity  ; and,  than  the  true  phyfionomift,  who 
can  be  more  capable  of  fuch  feeling  ? His  pity  is  of  the  moft  ex- 
alted nature;  for  it  refers  direftly  to  the  hidden,  but  deep  unhap- 
pinefs  which  he  perceives  in  man—unhappinefs  not  external,  but 
within  his  bofom.  His  commiferation  has  the  wifeft  eftedls,  for 
underftanding  that  the  calamity  is  within,  he  does  not  apply  in- 
efficacious palliatives ; the  medicines  he  ufes  attack  every  ill  at  the 
root,  and  annihilate  them. 

This  Leflure  I ffiall  finiffi  with  an  extra«  from  the  works  of  a 
celebrated  writer.  It  appears  as  if  it  had  been  wrote  with  the 
very  intention  of  being  inferted  in  this  place,  and  may  be  of  effi- 
cacy either  to  eftablilh  or  overthrow  what  has  been  juft  afferted  : 

‘ There  was  adequate  evidence  given  by  Momus  of  his  being 
« the  God  of  Folly,  when  he  projedled  the  idea  of  placing  a win- 
‘ dow  in  the  bread  of  man.  Had  the  fcheme  been  carried  into 

‘ effe«,  the  virtuous  would  have  been  the  only  party  injured;  and 
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« this  is  the  reafon—the  vicious  being  naturally  inclined  to  fur- 
‘ mifc  evil  of  others,  think  not  that  other  perfons  are  more  virtu - 
‘ ous  than  themfelves ; and  as  they  do  not  endeavour  to  hurt,  and 
‘ have  an  intereft  in  keeping  terms  with  each  other,  they  do  not 
‘ hazard  any  thing  in  the  judgments  they  may  mutually  form  of 
‘ one  another.  On  the  other'  hand,  the  virtuous  are  always  in- 
‘ dined  to  judge  favourably  of  their  fellow. creatures  j and  the 
‘ eliimable  light  in  which  they  view  human  nature,  furnilhes  fuch 
‘ an  acceffion  to  their  liock  of  felicity,  that  they  would  of  necef. 

‘ fity  become  wretched  if  a window  fituated  oppofite  to  the  hu- 
‘ man  heart,  in  a moment  diffipated  that  amiable  deception,  to 
place  in  its  Head  the  unhappy  conviction  that  they  are  environed 
* by  fraud  and  villainy.  The  virtuous,  then,  would  h^ve  been 
the  greateft  objeCls  of  compaflion,  could  the  plan  of  Momus  have 
‘ been  put  in  execution/ 

Certainly,  amiable  Spirits ! it  muft  coft  you  many  a bitter  tear 
to  find  that  human-  nature  is  more  corrupt  than  you  could  imagine  ; 
but  oftentimes  will  your  hearts  be  dilated  with  joy  in  difcovering 
that  they  are  more  virtuous  than  you  once  fuppofed  them  to  be, 
when  you  believed  the  detraction  which  deformed,  or  the  prcma-  ^ 
ture  decifion  which  condemned  them. 
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PHYSIOGHOMY  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ESTEEM  AND  FRIENDSHIP* 

THE  union  of  fouls  is  the  work  of  phyfiognoiny  ; clofe  and  dura- 
ble intimacies  are  formed  by  it  alone,  andrriendihip,  thatceleilial  re- 
ciprocation, has  no  bafismorefubftantial.  That  an  infidel  vvithrefpc^t 
to  phyfiognomy,  who  owns  no  connexion  betvvecn  the  internal  and 
external  man,  Ihoukl  attack  with  open  ridicule  what  I have  ad- 
vanced, or  indulge  his  witt'cifms  on  it  in  private,  would  not  raife 
my  wonder  : but  to  be ‘the  advocate  and  friend  of  phyficgnomy, 
to  place  a confidence  in  it,  and  even  then  perceive  only  enthufiafm 
or  abfurdity  in  what  I have  juft  now  allerted ; this  feems  to  me  in- 
explicable. Affent  and  denial  are  not  more  at  variance. 

What  a number  of  countenances  do  you  perceive  which  pofTefs. 
no  attractions  for  Iriendfhip,  which  feem  as  little  capable  of  indi- 
cating that  idea  as  of  raifmg  it ; and,  gn  the  other  liand,  are  there 
not  others  bearing  the  imprefs  of  love,  goodnefs,  liberality,  can- 
dour, on  which  it  is  impollible  to  refufe  placing  reliance  ? Suppofing 
it  to  be  a faft,  that  the  folid  parts  of  the  body  mark  the  proportion 
of  the  powers  of  man,  the  contours,  his.  intellectual  capabilities, 
[ and  the  moveable  parts  the  ufe  he  generally  makes  of  them  ,*  and  if. 
in  this  union  I perceive  a reference  to  my  own  talents,  my  feel- 
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ings,  my  tendencies,  miift  it  not  enfue  that  the  Science  of  Phyilo- 
nomics  may  be  my  inftrudlor  in  the  feleclion  of  a friend  ? For 
what  re.;fou  do  particular  men  delight  us  at  the  firll  view,  and  yet 
more,  the  more  we  contemplate  them  ? For  what  reafon  do  other 
perfon^  who  are  hideous  at  hrft,  feem  more  and  more  ihocking  as 
you  more  cirfely  obferve  them  ? Ultimately,  how  happens  it  that 
thofe  who  drligh.ted  or  offended  as  at  ten  paces  diRance,  do  not 
aRcdl  U3  in  a limilar  way  on  a clofer  approach  to  them  ? 

It  is  only  in  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  their  phyRonomy  to  ours, 
that  the  jeafon  is  to  be  enquired  after.  If  1 attempt  to  trace  in 
another,  wit, , feeling,  intellect,  a foul  unprejudiced  and  Heady,  or 
lii,reraHty  and  goodnefs,  and  one  of  the  charadlerillics  I am  fearch- 
ing  offers  iifelf  to  me  in  marks  the  moft  accurate  (for  it  bears  be- 
yond the  poiTibility  of  contention  a diRinguifhed  charadler,  or  elfc 
there  exills  no  fuch  Science  as  Phyfionomy,  or  the  diRindlion  of 
objeßs);  if,  then,  I perceive  it  beyond  the  poffibility  of  error, 
(hall  I not  be  delighted  in  having  difeovered  vrhat  I looked  for, 
and  Hiall  not  my  heart  devote  itfelf  to  the  objed  in  which  I hnd 
it? 

O ye  infidels  in  phyfiognom.y  ! prefent  to  me  two  men  clofely  al- 
lied, who,  actuated  by  mutual  eftcem,  impart  to  each  other  their 
fufferings  and  their  enjoyments,  their  fympathies  and  their  infor- 
mation, their  ideas  and  their  adions,  and  we  fhall  perceive  whe., 
ther  there  exiRs  any  thing  diffimilar  between  the  external  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  By  this,  I mean  the  oppofition  of  ftraight  and 
circular  lines  of  a profile  remarkably  prominent,  and  one  much 
the  leverfe. 

For  what  reafon  was  not  Charles  the  Tv/elfth  a favourite  with 
the  ladies  ? Bow  came  his  courage  to  raife  the  wonder  of  his  foes? 
Take  notice  of  the  arch  which  riles  from  the  root  of  his  nofe,  con- 
template his  warlike  forehead,  and  you  will  difeover  the  indications 
of  m.afculine  power,  ^vhich  muft  fo  naturally  intimidate  the  fair 
fex,  and  charm  the  feelings  of  military  mien. 

The  human  race  is,  no  doubt,  formed  in  fuch  a mmde,  that  every 
man  may  meet  with  another  agreeable  to  him.  But  every  man 
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does  not  appear  to  advantage  to  every  man  ; each  perfon  has  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  obfervation,  and  appears  in  a peculiar  way,  in  which 
alone  he  can  be  viewed  to  advantage.  Suppofing,  then,  I chance  to 
perceive  in  any  one,  ufmg  for  this  end  means  the  moll  leady,  the 
moll  facile,  the  moll  natural,  the  furell,  that  is  contemplating  his 
exterior,  his  phyfionomy— fuppofing,  I fay,  I chance  to  perceive  in 
him  powers,  qualities,  indications,  which-appear  to  agree  with  the 
wifhes,  with  the  calls  of  my  foul  ; if  I breathe  at  full  liberty  his 
atmofphere,  if  there  exiil  nothing  difiimilar  between  his  appear- 
ance and  mine,  no  evident  unfitnefs  between  our  chara£ters ; a re., 
ciprocal  impulfe  then  draws  us  towards  each  other,  and  our  friend - 
ihip  is  built  upon  the  moil  fubllantial  foundation.  Intimacies, 
which  are  the  confcquences  folely  of  intercll,  or  circumllances, 
vary  with  thefc,  and  are,  in  a fmall  degree,  what  the  connexions 
of  kings  a‘nd  princes  are  in  a larger  point  of  view.  It  is  different 
with  the  friendlhip  which  fprings  from  a phyliognomical  agree- 
ment, it  endures  as  long  as  the  phylionomies  themfelves. 

This  maxim  enfues,  that  real  friendfliip  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
felicitation  ; it  indicates  want  of  knowledge  either  of  the  real  pur- 
port of  that  word,  or  of  the  heart  of  man  to  folicit  that  any  one 
wmild  entertain  a friendfliip  for  us.  I may  requell  the  elleem  of 
any  peifon,  for  the  reafon  that  I have  an  equitable  demand  for  that 
Icnfation  from  every  one  who  bears  the  fiamp  of  human  nature ; 
but  friendlhip  mull  ever  be  confidered  in  a reciprocal  pioint  of 
view.  The  entreating  one  to‘ bellow  on  us  his  friendlhip,  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  pention  him  to  favour  us  with  his  lips,  or  to  pof- 
fefs  eyes  of  another  kind  from  thofe  which  he  really  has. 

Shall  no  one,  then,  make  a fpontaneous  offer  of  his  friendfliip, 
nor  alii  the  elleem  of  another?  No  perfon  can  do  it  with  penetra- 
tion, the  pnyflonomill  alone  excepted  ; and  to  defire  or  to  ofier  it 
is  his  province  alone.  Suppofing  it  always  to  be  underllood,  that 
philanthropy,  the  ties  of  blood,  patriotifm,  the  fenfibilities  con- 
nefted  with  our  domellic  or  civil  relations,  are  not  any  of  them 
under  confiacration,  but  only  friendlhip  properly  fo  termed  ? But 
the  interrogation  aflecis  not  me,  cr  any  other  particular  phyfio- 
ncmiir.  I am  rcafoning  generally  of  phyfiognomical  talents  rightly 
matured  in  a fit  Ichool  of  aflion ; they  only  (or  at  times  allb  the 
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fimple  phyfiognomical  tail,  when  pure  and  refined)  have  an  equi-^ 
taole  claim  to  bellow,  or  to  alk  friendßiip  ; they  alone  are  juftified 
in  faying,  « We  are  in  agreement;’  and  they  alone  are  capable  of 
bellowing  enlargement  on  die  germ  of  the  qualities  which  they 
obferve.  It  was  from  the  faculty  of  penetrating  the  foul,  that  the 
Apollles  conferred  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ; and  in  this  way  it  is,  in 
fome  degree,  that  the  phyfionomift  is  guided  in  his  diflikes,  his  at- 
tachments, his  friendfhips.  A little  illullration  is  neccITary  to  place 
this  idea  in  a clearer  point  of  view. 

With  refpea  to  the  Apoflle,  what  did  he  perform  ? The  inner- 
moll  reccffes  of  the  heart  were  difeovered  by  him — hidden  en- 
dowments were  perceived  by  him.  Enlightened  by  the  fpirit  of 
truth,  he  difeovered  the  faculties  before  inherent  in  the  man,  as 
the  future  angel  is  inherent  in  him,  and  bellowed  exillence  and 
ilreiigth  on  them  by  the  impoficion  of  hands,  or  by  fome  other  in- 
dication, which  infured  to  the  profelyte  the  gifts  he  had  received, 
and  the  dellination  to  which  he  was  referved.  Thus,  to  ufe  accu- 
rate expreffions,  the  apoflle  gave  no  bounty,  he  only  found  a con- 
cealed treafure,  which,  but  for  his  exertions,  would  have  conti- 
nued of  no  efficacy.  But  the  being  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
animated,  wdio  oEered  himfclf  to  the  view  of  the  profelyte ; his 
majeilic  look,  his  doflrinc,  the  mandates  of  heavenly  wifdom,  that 
ray  of  the  Divinity  manifelled  in  his  miraculous  aas,  inclined  the 
foul  to  belief.  Animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  Aooftle,  and  the 
aweful  impofition  of  hands,  this  faith  opened  the  divine  bounty, 
and  the  jull  admitted  Chriilian  received  the  Holy  Spirit;  or,  ia 
other  expreffions,Tihe  Holy  Spirit  began  to  move  in  him  in  another 
way  ; fuitable  to  his  organization,  and  to  the  feenes  he  was  in- 
tended for.  In  ordci  to  clfetfl  this  confeciuence,  there  were  necef- 
lary  on  the  one  fide  antecedent  charaderiflics  of  foul,  on  the  other 
outward  circumflances  poffieffing  the  power  of  difplaying  the  con- 
cealed  energies;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  thing  that  mut 
be  animated,  that  is  ordained  to  move  in  conformity  with  novel 
regulations.  In  this  world,  all  things  are  bou.nd  to  obey  the  fame 
rules  and  the  ffime  laws,  phyfical  as  well  as  moral  appearances ; na- 
tural confequences  the  fame  as  others  which  to  us  feem  fuper- 
natural ; and  terms  exadly  fimilar  may  be  ufed  as  to  friendfhip. 
The  phyfionomifl  penetrates  the  connexions,  the  fitnefs,  which  ano- 
ther 
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tlier  difcovers  not  with  fo  much  quicknefsj  readinefs,  exactitude, 
and  decificn.  He  points  them  out;  and,  copying  the  aponle’s 
condu6i, 'argues  from  the  feen  to  the  unfecn.  Nothing  is  beßowed 
by  him  ; he  can  only  difeover  and  unfold  that  which  has.  been 
heretofore  in  being;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  great  an  impoih- 
bility  for  us  to  confer  a new  faculty  on  man.  as  it  would  be  to  in- 
graft a new  member  in  his  body.  Th^-t  tvhich  dc^cs  exih  in  us  is 
capable  of  being  manured,  improved  s of  ripends,  aceeßion  : but 
that  which  is  not,  it  is  impofiible  to  produce,  or  unfold,  cr  per^ 
fe£l.  Thus  the  acquaintance  with  what  cxlfis  in  man,  coiihfts  in 
the  tracing  out  the  particulars  of  his  education,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  intellectual  powers  ; and  it  is.this  which  governs  the 
fenfations  of  efteem  and  fnendff.ip. 

What  is  hidden  in  human  nature  manifefis  itfelf  in  that  which 
is  vifibie,  in  like  manner  as  the  exiilence  of  the  Deity  is  explained 
and  proved  by  the  works  of  creation.  If  that  which  caufes  eiteem 
and  friendlhip,  then,  be  not  the  phyfionomy,  in  what  can  it  con- 
M ? If  that  which  fafeinates,  and  that  which  difgulls,  be  particu- 
larized by  no  indication,  what  then  is  fufceptible  of  indication  by 
marks  ? 

The  quehion  will  be  put,  does  there  exift  no  exceptions  ? I re- 
ply, a fingle  one  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  ; or,  in  other 
wxrds,  ‘ antecedently  at  leaft,  I have  not  happened  on  one  indi- 
‘ vidual  with  whom  I felt  any  wilh  to  form  a union  of  hearts, 
‘ without  his  countenance  appeared  to  me  a furety  that  1 might 
‘ with  perfedd  aflurance  reveal  m-yfelf  to  him.’  And  all^\ving  the 

idea  of  my  being  deceived,' from  that  what  is  it  puilible  to  con- 

dude?  Is  it  not  continually  plain,  that  if  every  thing  in  nature 
poffelTes  a phyfionomy,  man  mull  have  his  ? And  of  courfe,  that  the 
perfon  defervingof  oar  ellcem  and  friendfliip,  mu  ft  po fiefs  one  par- 
ticularizing him  from  thofe  undefei ving  of  thofe  feelings  ; and  if 
his  phyfionomy  be  capable  of  being  recognized,  then  mull  afiedion 

enfue. 

Countenances  may  exift  whofc  indications  are  thefe  of  un- 
bounded philanthropy,  wliich,  iimilar  to  the  loving  kindncfs  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  reaches  to  the  v.icked  as  well  as  to  the  v.rtuous 
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which  weep?  with  emotions  of  exultation  and  pity  over  the  juft  and 
the  guilty : with  feelings  fo  amiable,  they  are  almoft  univerfally 
efteemed.  I’hefe  countenances  mu  ft  be  very  rare,  but  I cannot, 
on  any  confideration,  fuppofe  the  impoffibility  of  their  exiftence. 
There  may  be  fome  whofe  chara6ler  is  comprehenlible  to  a few 
alone ; but  they  abfolutely  belong  and  fupply  the  place  of  every 
thing  to  the  few  who  do  underftand  them.  Phyfionomies  exift 
which  excite  efteein  and  reverence,  without  attra^ling  to  the  inti- 
macies of  friendlhip ; others  exciti»-g  friendftiip  but  hotefteem; 
and,  ultimately,  others  which  combine  the  felicities  of  both. 

That  power  which  gives  to  man  the  capability  of  aftion,  raifes 
efieem ; knowledge  enforces  reverence  ; the  energy  which  fupplies 
fortitude  under  adverftty  excites  reverence  united  with  pity;  a 
wifti  to  diftufe  benevolence,  attra6ls  love  ; and  every  one  of  them, 
namely,  intelledl,  knowledge,  fortitude,  and  benevolence,  poflefles 
particular  indications:  therefore,  that  which  excites  friendftiip 
being  the  confequence  of  fome  one  of  thefe  diftinguiftiments,  or  of 
their  union  (according  to  the  nature  or  the  deficiencies  of  him  who 
is  in  purfuit  of  a friend),  muft  be  alfo  particularized  by  marks. 

In  every  inftance,  friehdfliip  dees  not  fpring  from  agreement  of 
charaäer  and  fentiment : it  is  founded  more  on  the  connexion 
which  is  difeovered  to  fubfift  between  my  powers  and  the  wants 
of  another,  between  my  wants  and  his  powers.  The  more  thefe 
powers  or  faculties,  and  thefe  wants  or  deficiencies,  are  native  in  his 
difpofition  and  mine,  friendftiip  is  the  more  clofe,  faithful,  folid, 
and  eftablifhed  on  the  phyfionomy.  In  every  inftance  where  it  is 
limply  phyfiognomical,  fuperior  to  all  other  connexions,  except 
thofe  of  the  features  and  the  form  of  the  countenance,  it  is  indif- 
foluble  as  the  combination  of  the  members  of  the  fame  body, 
which  cannot  be  diflolved  excepting  by  outward  violence  or  the 
power  of  death. 

/ 

To  folicit  friendftiip,  I am  ever  tardy ; and  I am  as  little  in 
hafte  to  make  an  offer  of  it : and  convinced  as  I feel  myfelf,  that 
to  be  clofe  and  fubftantial,  it  muft  be  built  on  phyfiognomical 
conformity,  I have  long  eftablifhed  it  as  a principle,  ‘ In  no  in- 
< ftance  to  vouchfafe  that  fentiment  to  any  perfon,  nor  to  requeft, 
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^ it  of  him,  though  he  may  poiTefs  ever  fo  elevated  a charaOer  fof 

* holinefs  or  re£litude,  unlefs  I fhould  be  perfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  or  be  fcapacitated  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  phylio- 

* noiily  from  Silhouettes  or  Portraits,  which  are  accurate  refem- 
‘ blances.*  Arid,  reafoning  upori  the  fame  ground,  * I profcribe 
« no  perfoli  from  my  fricndfhip  without  having  beheld  him, 

* though  burthened  with  the  moft  hateful  imputations,  and  cvcii 
‘ with  a refemblance  of  veracity.* 

Suffer  a perfori  to  appUar,  and  his  prefence  will  crufti  the  Wrong 
Ot  precipitate  dccifions,  which  may  have  been  awarded  againft 
him.  The  moft  virtuous  of  mankind  may  fufter  himfelf  to  be 
taken  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  fall  into  a wrong  mode  of 
Condufl ; he  may  refign  himfelf,  for  a time,  to  a guilty  attach- 
ment, and  the  moft  abandoned  men  may  do,  or  at  leaft  mimic,  a 
praife- worthy  aflion : but  he  cannot  alter  his  countenance,  at  leaft 
he  cannot  change  the  material  parts  of  it,  nor  the  form  of  the 
whole.  Thefe  are  not  the  produce  of  the  tree,  but  the  root  and 
the  ftem  which  yield  the  produce  ; and  though  it  be  certain,  that 
the  tree  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  its  fruit,  it  is  alfo  true  that  you 
may  yet  form  an  opinion  of  the  fruit  by  the  tree  and  the  ftcm  i 
but  this  mode  of  deciliori  is  not  fo  frequent  j it  demands  and  fup- 
pofes,  perhaps,  an  energy  of  invefiigation  rendered  acute  by  ufe; 
but  if  we  have  it  in  pofl'eflion,  it  will  be  a matter  of  facility  to  par- 
ticularize the  fruit  that  has  been  damaged  by  chance  (infedla 
may  ruin  by  external  attacks  the  moft  healthy  tree).  Thus  the 
friend  whom  the  penetrating  phyfionomift  has  feledled,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  rules  of  his  fcience,  will  juftify  that  feledlion, 
though  there  may  exift  a pollibility  of  laying  fome  deficiencies,  of 
even  fome  vices,  to  his  charge. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL  ANECDOTIS, 


1. 

AN  amiable  young  man’s  father  addreffed  him  at  their  parting 
interview-*  The  whole  that  I requeft  of  you,  my  fon,  is  to  re- 
^ turn  to  me  with  the  fame  countenance/ 


II. 

One  night,  an  amiable  young  lady,  who  had  refided  almoft  con- 
tinually in  the  country,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  virtuous  and 
religious  fentiments,  catching  a glance  of  her  own  features  in  the 
glais  at  the  inllant  when,  having  performed  her  pious  exercifes,  ihe 
was  going  to  replace  her  Bible  and  take  away  the  light,  impreffed 
by  her  own  figure,  ihe  looked  down,  and  her  countenance  glowed 
with  the  fenfations  of  unafibaed  modefty.  She  fpent  the  winter 
in  town,  encircled  by  a crowd  of  flatterers,  bufied  only  with  tri- 
vial affairs;  loft  in  a vortex  of  fafcinating  delight,  flic  forgot  both 
her  Bible  and  her  habits  of  devotion.  In  the  fpring,  this  young 
lady  revifits  the  country,  and  entering  her  chamber,  advances  to- 
wards the  place  where  her  Bible  lay,  prefents  herfelf  before  the 
H * glafs. 
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glafs,  and  changes  colour  at  the  view  of  her  own  features.  She 
removes  the  light,  throws  herfelf  upon  the  fopha,  then  upon  her 
knees,  exclaiming — ‘ Juft  Heaven  ! I do  not  recognize  myfelf 
‘ again.  In  what  manner  am  I altered ! My  countenance  car- 
‘ ries  the  indications  of  a wretched  vanity.  How  could  they  fo 
< long  efcape  my  notice  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  the  recefles  of  a calm  re- 

* tirement,  in  the  delightful  performance  of  religious  and  moral 

* duties,  that  every  veftige  of  them  muft  be  obliterated.* 

III. 

‘ May  I die,  if  that  perfon  is  not  a cheat,*  faid  Titus,  talking 
of  the  prieft  Tacitus ; ‘ I perceived  him,  in  the  performance  of 
^ his  office,  fob  and  cry  three  times  when  there  was  not  any  thing 
‘ to  aft'e<ft  his  feelings,  and  avert  his  countenance  ten  times  to  hide 
‘ a fmile  when  wretchednefs  or  villainy  Was  mentioned.’ 

IV.  ^ 

A phyfionomift  was  quellioned  by  a ftranger — ‘ At  what  price 
‘ do  you  eftimate  my  countenance  V With  much  fitnefs  he  anfwer- 
ed,  ‘ That  to  place  a value  on  it  was  not  an  eafy  tafle.’ — ‘ Its 
* value  is  flfteen  hundred  crowns,’  faid  the  perfon  who  afked  the 
qudlicn  ; * for  that  money  I have  juft  borrowed  of  a man  V(?ho 
‘ v/as  unacquainted  with  me,  and  credited  me  folely.on  my  phy- 
« fionomy.’ 

V. 

The  anecdote  which  enfues  is  extradled  from  a work  called 
“ Eloges  des  Savans  A ftranger,  whofe  name  was  KubilTe, 

‘ eroding  a hall  in  the  houfe  of  M.  de  Langes,  was  fo  aftefted 
‘ with  the  view  of  a portrait  which  was  hanging  there  with  many 
‘ more,  that  he  negleded  following  us,  and  ftaid  refleding  on  the 

* piäure.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Kubille  did  not  join  us  in  the  fpacc 

* of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  we  returned  to  look  for  him,  and  dif- 
‘ covered  him  with  his  eyes  ftill  faftened  on  the  portrait.  What 
“ is  your  opinion  of  that  portrait  r”  faid  Mr.  Langes  to  him. 

Does  fhc  not  feem  a beautiful  woman  Yes,”  anfwcred 

‘ Mr. 
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Benevolence  Misery. 

V ' ^om  Lavriter 
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* Mr.  KublfTe  ; “ but  if  that  portrait  be  a refemblance,  the  perfon 
**  it  is  intended  to  reprefent  has  a diabolical  mind : lire  mull  be  an 
“ infernal  wretch,’*  It  was  the  pidure  of  Brinvilliers,  the  famous 

* poifoner ; nearly  as  celebrated  for  her  perfonal  charms,  as  for  the 

* atrocity  of  the  guilt  for  which  Ihe  was  burnt.’ 

VI. 

One  “day,  a friend  of  Count  T.  who  lives  at  W.  called  on  tnat 
nobleman,  with  an  alTumed  tranquillity  on  his  features.  The  oc- 
cafion  of  his  interview  being  over,  he  was  going  to  retire.  ‘ I 
‘ cannot  fuller  you  to  depart,’  faid  the  count.  ‘ That  is  very  re- 
* markable,’  anfwered  his  friend  ; ‘ 1 am  obliged  to  leave  you.’— - 
‘ You  Ihail  not  quit  this  apartment;*  and  fo  laying,  the  count 
faftened  the  door  of  the  chamber.  ‘ In  the  name  of  God,  what 
‘ can  be  the  intention  of  this  V — ‘ Becaufe  I trace  in  your  coun- 
‘ tenance  the  formation  of  fome  Ihocking  defign.’— ‘ Who  !^I  ? 

‘ Is  it  pofTible  you  can  imagine  me  capable  of  it  You  are 
‘ planning  murder,  or  my  penetration  deferts  me.*  Kis  colour 
left  him  at  thefe  words,  he  owned  that  the  count’s  fufpicion  was  but 
too  well  grounded  ; produced  a pifiol  which  he  had  gotten  con- 
cealed, and  conlefled  to  him  the  embarraffments  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  frame  the  horrid  purpofe.  The  count  had  liberality 
fuflicient  to  free  his  friend  from  the  dillreffing  circumilances,  in 
which  the  Ihocking  defign  had  originated. 

VII. 

Benevolence  relieving  Misery. — See  the  Plate, 

One  day,  a pauper  was  foliciting  charity  in  the  llrect.  ‘ What 

* will  fatisfy  your  necelTity  ?’  faid  a paffer  by,  whofe  attention. 
W'as  arrefted  by  the  probity  of  his  look.  ‘ Oh,  Sir ! How  can  I 
‘ name  it  ?*  faid  the  diftrefied  perfon.  * Bellow  what  you  think 
‘ fir,  I lhall  be  contented  and  thankful,  be  it  ever  fo  little.’—^ 
‘ No,’  fays  the  phyfionomift  j ‘ tell  me  how  much  you  have  ccca- 

• fion  for,  and,  be  it  much  or  little,  depend  upon  it  you  lhall  have 
‘ it.*— ‘ Give  me  then— a Ihilling,’— A fliilUng  I— There  it  is. 
‘ Had  you  alked  for  fifty  guineas,  you  fiiould  have  had  them.’ 
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LECTURE  IX. 


EXERCISES'  IN  PAtEOGNOMY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY,' 
EXERCISE  I. 

Sixteen  Heads  in  Profile. — ^ee  the  Plates» 

WE  fhall  difeover,  on  a minute  and  feparate  inveftigation  of 
thefe  profiles,  that  confiderable  underllandiiig  is  not  proclaimed  by 
one  of  them.  This  diftinguifhment  is  oppofed  by  the  mouth,  the 
eye,  the  forehead,  or  the  chin,  or  by  the  general  union.  Every 
one  of  the  foreheads,  but  No.  1 2,  Teem  to  me  chara£leriftic  of  in,* 
telleftual  imbecillity,  and  even  the  one  excepted,  is  not  either  fuf- 
ficiently  tenfc,  nor  fufficienrly  curved,  in  that  part  adjoining  the 
nofe. 

This  imbecillity  has  a decided  chara6ler  in  the  nofes  io,|i  i| 
and  16,  . ^ 

It  is  nearly  as  confpiciious  in  the  profiles  4,  5,  and  15. 

With  refpeft  to  nofes  i,  2,  3.  6*  iz>  and  13,  they  arc  a little 
above  mediocrity, 
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I’he  eyes,  a they  are  here  drawnj  abfolütely  pourtray  nothing 
"that  charaaerife  genius.  The  2,  and,  what  will  feem  perhaps 
rvemarkable,  the  13,  might  have  the  fame  expreffi on,  by  means  of 
a trifling  alteration. 

The  5»  10,  It.  and  t6,  are  thofe  which  difeover  the  greateft 
weaknefs  of  mind. 

All  thefe  proflles  wäht  energy,  particularly  in  the  lower  part. 
However,  No.  2 and  ti,  are  rather  more  weak  than  the  reft. 

In  the  c'ombination  of  features  in  thefe  faces,  you  will  perceive 
a want  of  agreement  and  homogeneity  j and  it  is  this  which 
produces  in  every  one  fome  trait  that  borders  on  folly. 

exercise  Iti 

After  ChoOoWiboki  and  Le  BruN.  (A)  See  the  Platts. 

I.  A changeling,  who  wonders  and  laughs  without  a caufe. 

i.  The  calm  and  rel^eding  fatisfaaion  of  ä good  man,  the  un- 
der  part  of  \yhofe  face  is  rather  infipid. 

3.  A child  already  anticipating  manhood,  whofe  face  expreffes 
too  much  attention,  but  not  enough  of  foftnefs.  The  calmnefs 
Which  dwells  on  his  lips  is  momentary,  and  belongs  not  to  the 
nha^aaen, 

4.  A devotee  whofe  attention  is  ftrongly  excited.  This  face 
has  an  expreffion  of  fatisfadlion,  but  it  wants  wifdom  and  energy. 
The  under  part  of  the  nofe  has  nearly  a charadler  of  imbecillity. 

The  mouth  IS  fenfeiefs,  and  forms  a Ihocking  contrail:  with 
the  mafculine  character  of  the  other  features. 

6.  An  air  of  aftomlhment  ahd  ftupidity,  of  fatisfaafonj  of  foft- 
tie  s.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  face,  except  the  tip  of  the 
feofe^  that  bears  the  imprefs  of  judgment. 
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7.  Piofile  of  a valuable  houfe-wife,  a lover  of  order  and  clean- 
linefsj  and  fufceptible  of  delicate  fen  timen ts.  ! ’ 

8.  The  prudent  and  affe£lionate  curiofity  of  an  aged  matron, 
asflive  and  experienced. 

9.  A face  void  of  force  and  exprclTion;  but  pofTelTes  good- 
nefs  without  elevation. 

10.  The  forehead  and  nofe  indicate  fomething  of  judgment-* 
all  the  reft  is  very  trifling. 

1 1 . Carcleflnefs  and  fenfuality.  This  profile  conveys  the  idea  • 
of  a gofliping  old  coquette. 

12.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  goodnefs,  but  deftitute  * 
of  elevation,  and  accords  very  ill  with  the  lower  part,  whole  gri- 
mace exprefles  terror 'or  contempt. 

As  for  13,  14,  15,  l5,  they  are  idiots';  one  indeed.  No.  16, 
was  naturallyjudicious,  endowed  with  penetration,  enterprifing, 
and  capable  of  perfeverance.  The  traces  of  his  iinbecilliry  are 
very  flightly  apparent  only  in  the  lips,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the 
cheek,  which  form  a contrail  with  the  bone  of  thq  eye,  which  is 
ifo  ftrongly  marked. 


EXERCISE  III. 

• ArTER  CliODOWlECKI  AND  Le  BrUN.  (3) 
Various  Expressions  of  Anger  and  Rage.— See  the  Plates. 

l.\The  under  part  of  the  face  exprefles  nothing  but  flupidity. 

Z.  The  contempt  and  fury  of  a low  and  impotent  mind. 

/ 3.  The  impotent  rage  and  contempt  of  a madman.  The  mad- 

ncls  is  marked  in  the  under  part  of  the  face. . 


4.  Thea- 
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4.  Theatrical  pompofity  and  indignation,  without  force  or 
truth — a fenfual  female,  whofe  face  has  no  mark  of  diftinäioii.  • ■ 

5.  Theatric  fury  reprefenting  frenzy  and  defpair. 

6.  Here  there  is  neither  force  nor  greatnefs : it  is  the  exprefiion 
of  harfh,  inflexible,  imperious  obilinacy. 

7.  A mafli  of  energetic  fury — very  faulty. 

8.  A man’s  face  enervated,  fallen  back  irito  childhood,  and  who 
has  fubjefted  himfelf  to  unruly  gulls  of  pafTion. 

9.  An  infufferable  countenance— an  abfurd  mixture  of  foolifh 
terror  and  fadtitious  rage, 

10.  A man  whofe  characler  is  furious,  paiTionate,  vulgar,  and 
ungovernable. 

11.  The  excefs  of  rage  of  a low  man,  fuffering,  and  di- 
vefted  of  energy. 

12.  The  fury  of  a fool  under  flagellation. 

13.  A mixture  of  greatnefs  and  triviality— the  grimace  of  a fool 
and  an  idiot. 

14.  This  is  nothing  but  a Ample  mafk,  which  prefent  a mixture 
of  pain,  rage,  and  weaknefs. 

15.  The  unaffedled  fury  of  a man  whofe  mind  is  deranged  by 
pain,  and  who  had  received  happy  difpofitions  from  nature. 

16.  Tranfport  the  eAedl  of  pain,  in  a madman,  but  who  na- 
turally was  poflTefled  of  energy. 


VoL.  II. 
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After  Le  Brun  AND  Chodowiecki.  (C)  See  the  Plates, 

1.  A head  deftitute  of  fenfe ; or  rather  a mafk,  fiiockingly 

drawn,  reprefenting  the  moft  abfurd  aftonilhment.  . ■ , 

2.  The  terror  of  a man  fallen  into  infanity,  and  who  once  was 
not  devoid  tf  underftanding. 

3.  The  ftupid  aftonifhment  of  a child,  who,  otherwife,  is  not 
deftitute  of  intelligence. 

4.  The  panic  terror  of  a timid  charafler. 

. 5.  A charafter  divefted  of  energy ; a dcfpicable  woman,  a fool 
and  a coc^uette. 

6.  The  exprefiion  of  pity  upon  the  face  of  a perfon  who  na- 
turally poffelfed  greatnefs,  but  now  degraded  by  fenfuality  and 
indolence. 

7.  The  ridiculous  amazement  of  one  born  a changeling. 

8.  Aftonilhment  devoid  of  intereft,  in  a man  funk  into  infanity, 
but  who  was  deftined  to  greatnefs, 

9 Pitifulnefs  in  the  extreme ; an  abominable  mixture  of  cun- 
ning and  ignorance.  A man  with  fuch  a face  as  this,  is  - deaf  to 
the  calls  of  honour. 

10.  Meannefs  that  excludes  every  generous  fentiment,  ^nd 
which  appears  incompatible  with  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 


1 1 . The  pufillanimous  countenance  of  a vacant  and 
Pharifee. 


debauched 

12.  An 
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12.  An  infenfible  and  perverfe  charaaer— ignorance  and  roguery. 

13.  This  is  the  face  of  a coquette,  who  arranges  her  plans,  and 
fupplies  by  dexterity  and  intrigue  her  want  of  beauty— Ihe  has  the 
air  of  triumphing  in  her  fuccefs. 

14.  Want  of  energy  ; aftonifhment  mixed  with  a certain  degree 
of  attention  and  intereft. 

15.  An  honeft  man  with  an  attentive  look,  who  has  a very  con- 
fined underftanding. 

16.  Vehemence  and  difdain  mixed  with  terror,  in  a character 
naturally  choleric  and  impetuous. 


EXERCISE  V. 

After  Le  Brun  and  Chodowiecki.  (D)  See  the  Plate, 

Excepting,  perhaps,  14  and  15,  all  thefe  faces  want  truth  and 
energy. 

Fig.  I,  2,  3,  are  caricatures  of  three  heads  expreffive  of  great- 
nefs — maiks  of  attention  excited  by  aftonilhment. 

4.  The  mafk  of  amazement  and  weaknefs. 

5.  The  timid  aftonilhment  of  an  idiot,  who  difeovers  fome  occa- 
fional  fparks  of  genius. 

6.  The  ftupid  atlonifliment  of  a weak  and  vulgar  mind,  which 
has  not  always  been  deficient  in  point  of  energy. 

\ 

7.  The  aftonilhment  of  a vulgar  and  injudicious  man. 

8.  The  curious  attention  and  profound  look  of  a violent  man, 
but  concentrated,  and  half  mad. 

, I 2 9*  The 
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9.  The  vehemence,  grief,  and  exertion,  of  a perfon  weak  and 
fenfual.  » . 


io.^  The  terror  of  ignorance,  on  the  face  of  a child,  whofe  fea- 
tures are  too  much  formed.  , 

^ II.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  is  above  the  common  ftandard ; 
the  lower  prefents  nothing  but  the  grimace  of  furprife  and  terror. 

12.  The  fright  and  furprize  of  one  whofe  conftitution  is  deli- 
cate, and  whofe  mind  is  feeble, 

13.  The  terror  of  a man  of  fenfuality,  endowed  with  a confi- 
derable  (hare  of  imagination, 

14.  Attention  and  terror  mingled  with  pity — the  upper  part  cf 
tne  face  is  by  no.  means  ordinary, 

/ 

15.  The  expreflion  of  the  fame  feelings,  on  a face  which  is  nei- 
ther ordinary  nor  fublime. 

16.  Terror  and  furprize— a feeble  and  infantine  charadler. 


exercise  VI. 

After  Le  Brun.  (E)  See  the  Plates. 

1.  The  caricature  of  a great  charafler,  in  which  terror  is  painted.' 

2.  The  forehead,  the  upper  part  of  the  eyes,  nay,  even  the 
nefe,  mark  an  energetic  charaäer.  The  grimace  of  the  mouth  is 
that  of  a man  deprived  of  underftanding,  and  ill  agrees  either  with 
the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead,  or  with  the  form  of  the  chin. 

3.  Mafk  of  a plain  face,  expreffive  of  aftonifliment  and  mute 
terror. 


4.  Eager 
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4.  Eager  defire,  animated  by  hope,  in  a face  replete  with  good- 
nefs,  but  deflitute  of  greatnefs. 

^ 5.  Tender  devotion— a charafter  great  without  being  fublime. 

6.  Remembrance  of  forrow— a charafler  approaching  to  fu- 
blimity. 

7.  The  caricature  of  an  open  and  liberal  charafler,.  Elevation 
and  goodnefs  are  confpicuous  in  the  eye,  and  upon  the  upper  lip. 

'8.  The  caricature  of  an  exalted  charafler,  particularly. in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face;  while  the  lower  part  exprelles  only  weak^ 
nefs.  It  alfo  has  the  appearance  of  one  that  inufes,  and  prefents 
the  traces  of  recovery  from  terror, 

\ 

9.  A lookhxed,  butindifferent — a charafler  weak  and  cliildilh. 

Portrait  of  a Man  whose  Character  is  Savage  ano 
COMPLETELY  WiCKED. — See  tbc  Flate^ 

The  oppohte  Portrait  expreffes  the  rage  of  a man  whofe  cha- 
radlcr  is  barbarous,  tempeftuous,  and  infernally  wicked  : he  is  de- 
llitute  of  internal  energy,  and  difpofed  to  advance  infolent  pre-. 
tenfions. 


EXERCISE  Vn. 

After  Le  Brun  and  Chodowiecki.  (F)  See  the  Flatcs» 

1.  An  expreffion  of  fright,  joy,  and  ßupidity,  in  an  ordinary 
face. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  is  good  ; the  lower  is  middling. 
Take  it  altogether,  it  is  <l:xpreffive  of  attention  mixed  with  mteyvib 
and  terror. 


3.  Th« 
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3.  The  terror  of  a man  contraäed  and  weak  in  every  fenfe. 

4.  The  fenfelefs  attention  of  a low-bred  fellow,  whofe  head  is 
totally  void  of  ideas. 

5.  He.  feems  to  liften  with  the  intereft  of  compaflion*  This 
face,  arid  in  particular  the  upper  part’,  has  a charafter  of  greatnefs ; 
the  lower  announces  feeblenefs  and  faintnefs. 

6.  A portion  of  terror  mixed  with  pity  and  contempt— a 
weak  and  trifling  perfon. 

7.  Caricature  of  a great  and  noble  countenance ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  caricature  of  Attention  and  Intereft. 

8.  Fear,  terror,  and  vexation,  in  an  ordinary  and  very  weak 
woman. 

9.  Malk  of  the  impotent  contempt  of  Envy. 

10.  Caricature  of  a perfon,  who,  without  being  great,  diftin- 
guilhes  herfelf  by  an  honeft  and  ferviceable  charafter.  That  large 
eye,  and  the  fmall  nofe,  form  a ftriking  contrail,  and  every  contrail 
is  a caricature. 

11.  The  grimace  of  terror  on  the  face  of  a woman  fallen  into 
infanity,  but  who  once  was  neither  in  want  of  fenfe  nor  of  goodnefs. 

12.  The  grimace  of  a madman  who  has  long  fincc  fpent  his 
force,  and  whom  nature  had  deftined  for  a lunatic,  with  fallies  of 
an  original  call. 

23.  The  expreflion  of  violent  difgufl;  on  the  face  of  a common 
man. 

14.  The  mafk  of  rage  and  contempt — a middling  charaäer,(. 
leather  feeble  than  energetic. 

15.  Caricature  of  a changeling  funk  into  infanity  through  de- 
bauchery. 

16.  A 
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t6.  \ melancholy  madman,  who  had  great  difpolltions,  pene- 
tration and  depth  of  thought ; but  whofe  mind  was  not  fyftematic* 


EXERCISE  VII  !• 

After  Le  Brun  and  Chodowiecki.  (G)  See  the  Plates» 

I.  A mixture  of  pain  and  forrow  in  an  ordinary  charader. 

t.  Excepting  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  there 
is  much  greatnefs  in  the  upper  part  of  this  face,  down  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nofe.  The  eye  bears  the  imprefs  of  genius.  7'he 
under  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  a perfeft  caricature.  There  is  a 
contraft  between  the  lips  5 they  have  not  a true  and  determinate 
exprelTion ; however,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  they  ought  to  indicate 
fear,  terror,  and  attention, 

3.  The  forrow  of  a mind  poiTefTed  of  elevation  and  fenfibility. 
Here,  however,  as'  in  mofl:  of  thefe  heads,  the  nofe  is  badly  drawn, 
childilh  and  without  meaning. 

4.  Sorrow  that  refleds.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  has  in  it 
fomewhat  diftinguiflied,  while  the  lower  announces  a charafler 
weak  and  ordinary. 

5.  Though  this  head  is  extremely  defeftive  in  the  drawing  (the 
eyes,  for  inftance,  are  not  equal),  it  pourtrays  the  diftrefs  and  fym- 
pathy  of  a virtuous  perfon,  but  weak. 

6.  Excefs  of  affliftion  the  effed  of  tendernefs — a Hate  on  the 
brink  of  fainting. 

7.  Sorrow,  confidence,  refignation,  hope. 

8.  Caricature  of  a diftinguifhed  eountenance,  the  torment  of 
unfortunate  lore, 

9.  The 
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9.  The  grimace  of  afHicliion,  mingled  with  contempt. 

10.  Afilidion  and  terror  of  a weak  man. 

1 1 . The  expreflicn  of  grief  and  terror  on  the  face  of  an  infant 
too  much  formed,  and  who  announces  no  great  fund  of  goodnefs, 

12.  Diftra£lion,  wildnefs,  hope,  have  fucceeded  forrow  in  this 
face,  the  lower  part  of  w^hich  announces  at  leaft  weaknefs. 

* f 

13.  Profound  affliclion  and  grief  in  a great  chara<ner.  ^ 

14.  A wretched  caricature  of  a Mater  dolorofu)  who,  far  from 
poflefiing  fenfibility,  is  only  fenfual, 

15.  Serene  and  exalted  grief  in  a great  charaäer,  which  nearly 
approaches  the  fublime, 

16.  The  aftonifhment  of  a timorous  and  inquifitive  fimpleton. 

Profile  expressive  of  Energy  and  Greatness. 

■ ^ee  the  Plate» 

The  oppofite  Profile  is  after  the  original  of  Exercife  v.  Plate  F 
but  how  much  more  energy  and  greatnefs  you  may  difcover  here  ! 
Attention,  pity,  indignation  againft  the  author  of  the  ills  he  com- 
miferates,  are  much  better  marked  in  this  face.  He  can  and  he 
cu/7/.  No  one  will  eafily  undertake  to  refill  him.  What  pcnetra* 
tion  in  the  eye  and  the  nofe  ! There  is  in  the  upper  lip  a kind  of 
weaknefs,  a perfe<fl  contrail  to  that  ilrongly  marked  chin,  and  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  face. 


EXERCISE  IX. 

After  Le  Brun  and  Chodowiecki.  (H) 

I.  Impotent  terror  and  anger.  The  nofe  i$ 
pafiioned. 


See  the  Plate, 
weak  and  unim- 
2.  Con- 
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2.  Contempt,  horror,  threats — a charaäer  harfh,  infenfible,  and 
inexorable. 

3.  Anger  and  terror  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face  : the  under 
has  almoft  all  the  coldncfs  of  indifference. 

4.  The  wretched  deilgn  of  a face  which  expreffes  the  terror  of  a 
mind  timid  and  dellitute  of  energy. 

5.  Exhaufted  rage,  contempt,  defpair.  Were  this  face  in  a ftate 
of  reft,  it  would  have  nothing  of  greatnefs. 

6.  The  fadfftious  fcorn  either  of  an  idiot,  but  who  was  not  one 
from  his  Sirth,  or  of  a man  who  aftedls  an  infolent  and  contemptu- 
ous air. 

7.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  fuppofes  experience,  and  afHvity 
in  a good  caufe  : the  nofe  is  very  ordinary.  The  lower  part,  and 
particularly  the  mouth,  expreftes  the  contempt  of  a feeble  mind. 

8.  The  look  of  envy  and  contempt : a chara6ler  harfti  and  unre- 
lenting ; and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  under  part  of  the  face,  an 
ordinary  underftanding. 

9.  The  dreadful  fituation  of  an^ ordinary  man,  a prey  toexceffive 
agony, 

I o.  The  terror  of  a man  whofe  chara6ler  is  naturally  energetic, 
though  the  lower  part  of  the  profile  indicate  weaknefs. 

I r.  The  terror  of  a man  who  is  extremely  irritable,  and  w^hom 
repeated  frights  have  reduced  to  weaknefs  and  imbecillity. 

12.  The  terror  of  a child  favage  and  violent,  and  who  has 
fomething  too  mafculine. 

13.  The  mafculine  face  of  a woman  obftinate  and  divefted  of 
greatnefs  : terror  is  putting  her  to  flight. 
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14.  A faint  imprefiion  of  terror;  an  indolent  and  phlegmatic 
chara£ler. 

15.  Brutal  defire  in  an  obftinate  and  vulgar  perfon. 

16.  Irritated  and  fuffering,  he  is  incapable  of  bearing  up  agalnft 
the  pain  which  torments  him. 

The  nofes  in  general  want  expreffion,  and  are  very  indifferently 
drawn,  efpecially  i.  3.  8.  11,  ^nd  14. 


LECTURE 


I 


The  Last  Earewelx  oe  Calas. 
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1-kE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED^ 
EXERCISE  X. 

The  parting  between  Galas  and  his  Daughter. 

See  the  Plate* 

THE  large  print  of  Chodowiecki,  from  which  thefe  two  figures 
are  taken,  is,  in  my  idea,  one  of  the  moil  exprefiive  and  moft  per- 
fect of  produflions.  What  truth  runs  through  it ! 'How  much  of 
nature ! What  a charming  combination  !— Force  without  harfh- 
nefs,  delicacy  free  from  every  thing  like  affedlation,  expreflion  in 
the  whole,  and  in  every  part  taken  feparately  : contrail  in  the  cha- 
rafters ; unity,  harmony  in  the  compofition ; and  always,  always 
truth  and  nature,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  never  once  occurs  to  the 
mind,  that  the  fcene,  the  arrangement,  that  a fingle  perfonage,  or 
that  the  flighteft  circumftance  is  imaginary.  Nothing  exaggerated, 
and  yet  all  is  poetical  I 

You  abfolutely  forget  that  it  is  a pidlure ; you  fee  the  obje<fls 
themfelyes,  feel  tranfp^rted  into  the  dungeon  of  the  innocent  fuf* 

K % ferer. 
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ferer,  fympathize  with  him,  with  to  throw  yourfelf  into  his  arms, 
to  expire  with  him,  and  even  to  die  for  him. 

Among  the  excellencies  of  that  adoniihing  produ6lion,  nothing 
is  to  be  compared  to  the  old  man  and  that  one  of  his  daughters, 
who,  filent,  and  on  the  point  of  fainting,  fupports  herfelf  by  lean- 
ing upon  him. 

This  part  of  the  pi^fure  I have  caufed  to  be  copied,  enlarged, 
and  engraved,  in  order  to  procure  for  part  of  my  readers  fome 
moments  of  delicious  fadnefs. 

The  copy  has  loft  in  fome  refpefls ; it  has  gained  in  others. 
Contemplate  that  alfefling  group.  Does  not  the  face  of  the  old 
man  difcover  evident  traces  of  that  candour,  that  noble  fimplicity, 
that  confidence  in  God,  which  dwell  with  innocence  alone  ? The 
copy,  perhaps,  reprefents  ftill  better  than  the  original,  the  internal 
cairn,  the  paternal  goodncfs  of  the  man  to  whom  it  wmuld  be  im- 
polfiblc — good  God  ! I will  not  fay,  to  be  the  murderer  of  a fon  ; 
but  not  to  fave  a fon’s  life  at  the  price  of  his  own : and  the  face 
of  the  young  woman  difcovers  a mind  fraught  with  the  higheft 
honour  and  fenfibility  ; a daughter,  a fifter  the  moft  afteftionate.* 

Who  ever  faw  fuch  an  oppreflion  of  forrow,  which  borders  on 
fainting  away,  but  is  not  as  yet  a complete  fvvoon  ; that  grief  fo  ex- 
preffive  of  inability  to  fuccour  the  beloved  objefl  ? Who  ever  faw 
tbefe  more  powerfully  reprefen  ted,  than  in  the  figure  of  that  young 
perfon  leaning  upon  her  father  ? The  eye-brows,  the  eyes,  the 
mouth  half  open,  the  pofition  of  the  face,  of  the  hands — every 
thing  cries  out — ‘ I am  the  moft  miferable  creature  that  ever  had 
* exiftence.  Is  any  forrow  like  unto  my  forrow 

Now  compare  the  face  which  fo  well  exprefles  dejeflion,  de- 
fpondcncy,  with  the  face,  ten  times  more  eloquent  Hill,  of  the 
venerable  old  man.  There  it  was  a woman,  here  it  is  a man  ; 
there  it  was  the  daughter,  here  the  father.  From  the  bottom  of 
that  heart  fatigued,  overwhelmed,  a rill  of  confolation  fprings  up : 
his  looks,  his  mouth  exprefs  it ; it  pafifes  from  them  into  the  ex- 
tinguiflied,  the  almoft  clofcd  eyes  of  his  inconfoUble  daughter.. 

Oceans. 
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Oceans  of  tears  have  farrowed  thofe  cheeks;  he  is  emaciated, 
bruifcd  with  grief ; but  a profound  peace  reigns  there  hill.  ‘ I 

* fear  God,  and  have  no  other  fear.  I raife  mine  eyes  on  High, 

* from  whence  my  help  cometh.  My  truft  is  in  the  Lord  who 

* made  heaven  and  earth.  Suffer  my  chains  to  be  taken  off ; let 

* not  that  tumult,  the  harbinger  of  death,  alarm  you : I regard  it 
‘ not — I am  innocent;  and  my  Creator  knoweth  it.  Be  of  good 
‘ cheer : He,  the  all-wife  Creator,  comes  to  my  affihance,  who 
‘ knoweth  me  ; and  if  with  one  hand  he  offers  me  a cup  of  bitter 

* forrow,  wdth  the  other  hand  will  he  cheer  and  nouriffi  me.* 

I clearly,  for  my  own  part,  read  thefe  words  on  that  face,  in 
which  innocence,  goodnefs,[and  grief,  have  blended  their  feveral  im- 
preffions.  You  may  trace  in  it  that  father,  who  always  was  a father 
«—You  may  trace  in  it  the  man  v>^ho  could  fay  as  he  was  expiring  on 
the  wheel — ‘ O God  ! forgive  my  judges,  I am  innocent!*  The 
man  who  was  worthy  of  fuffering,  pure  from  the  Blocking  crime 
for  which  he  fuffered,  unheard  of  torture  ; and  of  being  the  vlflim 
who  muff  fave,  in  future  ages,  millions  of  innocent  perfons — a 
viäim,  who  ffiall  appear  to  us  in  the  world  to  come  irradiated 
with  a glory,  invefted  with  a form,  which  no  pencil  on  earth  could 
trace,  and  which  the  genius  of  no  poet  is  able  to  deferibe. 

The  Four  Temperaments.««<S'£’<?  the  Flate, 

In  the  oppofite  Portraits,  you  may  very  eafily  difeover  the  four 
temperaments,  purely  from  the  different  imprcffions  produced,  and 
that  by  the  fame  pidlure,  on  thefe  four  peifonages. 


EXERCISE  XI, 

Four  Heads  after  Schluttep.— the  Plate, 

Four  great  chara^ers  in  a Bate  of  fuffering.  They  do  not  fuffer 
like  feeble  beings,  who  are  incapable  of  refiBing  pain ; they  have 

combated 


combated— but  the  vi£lory  was  above  their  power.  Like  warriofS 
made  invulnerable  by  fatigue,  accuftomed  to  furmount  obftaclesj 
they  braved  dangers  the  moft  tremendous. 

• I.  The  upper  part,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nofej  borders  on 
the  fublime : all  the  reil  pofiefTes  greatnefs,  though  mixed  with 
harflinefs. 

2.  A face  neither  great  tior  fublime;  but  which,  however,  if 
you  preclude  that  vulgar  mouth,  is  not  quite  ordinary.  The  pain 
expreffed  by  the  mouth  and  forehead  has  not  the  charader  of  great- 
nefs which  diftinguifhes  the  forehead  and  the  eye  of  No.  i. 

3.  This  is  not  death  entirely,  but  the  pain  which  immediately 
precedes  death.  The  tip  of  the  nofe  is  rather  defedfivc ; except- 
ing that,  the  face  is  the  face  of  a hero. 

4.  Pain  infupportable  in  a man  judicious,  Hrm,  and  pofTefTed  of 
felf*managemerit,  but  deficient  in  ingenuity.  The  nofe  belongs  to 
an  excellent  charader. 


Profile  of  the  Head  of  Saul.— the  Plate* 

The  oppofite  Profile  of  the  head  of  Saul,  at  the  moment  of  his 
being  ftruck  with  light  from  heaven,  and  hurled  down  to  the 
ground,  wants  dignity,  but  indicates  great  faculties. 


EXERCISE  XII. 

After  the  Manner  of  Poussin*^, 

Pouflin,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  Raphael  and  the  ancients, 
has  thrown  into  all  his  charafters  much  energy  and  greatnefs : thefc 

The  Ingenious  Author  Is  mlflaken  in  afcrlbing  this  group  to  Pouflin; 
for  it  is  copied  after  a picture  of  P,  Mignard,  known  by  the  name  of  La 

Pefle. 
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qualities  are  difcernible  in  the  copies  of  his  pictures,  even  in  thofc 
where  the  outline  alone  is  given.  The  beautiful  group  here  pre- 
fented  is  a proof  of  this. 

The  man  full  of  courage  is  the  moil  elevated  figure ; but  whe, 
feized  with  tendernefs  and  dread,  is  on  the  point  of  fainting  avvav : 
his  gcllures  already  indicate  the  approach  of  a fainting  fit. 

* 

In  the  figure  which  fupports  the  two  perfons  who  are  ftruck 
with  the  peftilencc,  there  is  much  more  energy  ilill,  more  refolu- 
tion,  and  more  prefence  of  mind.  He  is  a being  of  a fieady  and 
honed  character,  a perfon  in  whom  you  may  rely  on  with  fafety ; 
but  whom  you  muil  be  careful  not  to  aggravate  or  ufe  indelicately. 
Though  he  be  not  fufceptible  of  real  tendernefs,  his  candour  and 
liability  would  make  him  an  amiable  friend ; while  bis  courage, 
vigour,  and  inflexibility,  w'-ould  render  him  a powerful  enemy. 
His  fympathy  is  great,  but  compaflion  deprives  him  not  of  power 
to  lend  his  aid. 

The  head  of  the  fainting  furgeon  is  too  inaccurately  drawn  for 
our  making  any  other  remark  on  it,  than  that  the  forehead  and  nofe 
prefencs  traits  of  a diftinguifhed  charaäer  of  the  middling  elafs; 
that  the  fulfome  groflhefs  below  the  chin  is  by  means  accordant 
with  the  forehead  ; that  the  mouth  and  eye  pourtray  faintnefs  re., 
markabiy  well. 

The  charafler  of  the  female  ought  not  to  be.  thrown  into  the 
- loweft  defcription  ; it  is  neither  great  nor  little : it  poflefles  Como 
dignity,  but  is  expreflive  of  neither  vigour  nor  genius. 


EXERCISE  XIII, 

Profiles  of  Seven  Heads.— the  Plate, 

I . Goodnefs,  fimplicity,  and  weaknefs.  The  clofenefs  of  the 
nofe  to  the  mouth  is  a fign  of  imbecillity  in  faces  of  fuch  a form  as 

this. 
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this,  The  hind  head  pronounces  much  capability,  and  accords 
net  with  the  profile. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  has  fomething  noble  and  fprightly ; 
the  lower  wants  expreffion. 

3.  Candour,  good-nature ; a charaflev  quiet,  modeft,  fincere, 
and  free  from  paiTion,  but  weak.  . 

4.  Timidity,  reftleiTnefs,  inconfideration,  with  a fmall  degree 

of  ability  cr  powers.  ' 

5.  This  face  announces  fomewhat  of  more  underßanding,  and 
infpires  more  confidence  than  the  preceding.  That  fiat  nofe, 
and  that  half-opened  mouth,  have  an  expreffion  of  timidity ; the 
large  chin,  and  every  thing  elfe,  indicate  an  honelt  and  unlufpec- 
ting  charaäer.  v 

6.  The  forehead  charafterizes  a moderate  lhare  of  judgment; 

the  eye,  noble  paffions  and  a fpecies  of  greatnefs : but  the  nofe  is 
ordinary,  and  that  wry  mouth,  the  drawing  of  which  is  imperfeft, 
indicates  weaknefs.  ^ 

7.  The  head  of  a man  of  genius,  badly  drawn.  Nature  had 
formed  and  defigned  it  well ; and  if  it  is  not  what  it  fliould  be, 
the  fault  muft  be  laid  on  circumftances ; at  leaft,  the  mouth  feems 
to  indicate  this.  It  is  from  the  right  eye  in  particular,  and  the 
eye  brow  of  the  fame  fide,  which  is  placed  too  low,  that  we  dif*^ 
cover  the  head  to  be  faulty. 


EXERCISE  XIV. 

Profiles  of  Seven  Heads. — See  the  Plate, 

I.  The  upper  part  is  nearly  great.  The  middle  and  lower  are 
xveab,  but  with  an  expreffion  of  goodnefs  and  candour. 


2.  You 
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2.  You  dircern  at  once  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  from  the 
eyes  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  acharadler  of  fenfuality, 
exempt  from  malice,  and  a changeling  from  the  womb,  but  not 
entirely  depraved. 

3.  The  forehead  and  mouth  have  a flight  expreflion  of  good 
fenfe ; but  it  is  impoflible  to  overlook  the  imbccillity  which  is  ap- 
parent in  the  nofe,  the  eye,  and  the  right  eyebrow. 

4.  The  forehead  and  nofe  are  ordinary.  The  eye  is  greatly 
fuperior  j the  upper  lip  is  filly  and  vulgar,  the  beard  fenfual. 

5 . A vigorous  temperament.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  pof- 
fefles  fome  dignity,  but  the  under  lip  gives  an  air  of  ftupidity  to 
the  lower  part. 

6.  A characler  firm,  faithful,  invariable,  at  once  noble  and 
inflexible.  Through  the  incorreftnefs  of  the  drawing,  however, 
this  face  exhibits  fome  marks  of  weaknefs. 

7.  If  you  except  the  nofe,  the  drawing  of  which  too  is  de- 
feftive,  this  countenance  is  firm,  fleady,  manly,  clofe,  and  not 
eafily  to  be  moved. 

The  head  oppofite  bears  the  imprefs  of  religious  veneration ; but 
the  forehead  is  too  much  elevated,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  too  blunt, 
the  under  lip  and  chin  have  too  little  fignificancy,  and  their  con- 
tour is  too  much  rounded,  to  permit  the  expreflion  of  the  whole  to 
reach  the  fublime. 


EXERCISE  XV. 

Six  Heads See  the  Plates^ 

I . The  face  of  a man  ferious,  prudent,  moderate,  inclined  to 
fufpicion,  not  eafily  to  be  deceived  j capable,  however,  of  a prompt 
tranfition  from  reafon  to  folly. 
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2.  A charafter  in  which  goodnefs,  gentlenefs,  dignity  and  in* 
nocence  are  predominant;  but  too  liable  to  the  feduäioti  of  dan- 
gerous, if  not  criminal,  coniplaifance. 

3.  The  charafrer  of  a man  of  vehemence,  harlhnefs  and  in- 
folencc;  exaft,  pundlual,  and  prudent  even  to  miftruil — without 
being  always  under  the  government  of  found  reafon. 

4.  The  face  of  a man  cunning  in  the  extreme,  dexterous  in  the 
difcovery  of  fecrets,  and  capable  of  gaining  his  end  by  indiredt 
methods;  without  deviating,  however,  into  the  path  of  falfehood  or 
wickednefs : he  is  judicious,  ferviceable,  aitive,  and  too  intelligent 
to  become  a dupe.  j 

The  two  heads  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  effentially  different  in 
point  of  chara61er,  are  neither  of  them,  hew'ever,  mean  or  ordinary. 
The  one  that  is  placed  behind  exprefies  rnofl  complaifance  ; the 
other,  more  firmnefs  and4elalution.  'The  piercing  look  of  the 
latter,  that  eye  fo  hrikingly  marked,  the  large  npfe,  that  mouth 
and  chin,  denote  a man  oi  fingular  probity  and  energy,  but  fome- 
what  haughty,  and  with  whom  you  mufl:  not  venture  to  tamper. 
The  profile  whefe  forehead  is  covered,  indicates  ingenuity,  elo- 
Q^uence,  benevolence— wdth  a flight  tindlure  of  vanity. 


EXERCISE  xvr, 

Four  Heads,  one  whole  Length. — See  the  Plate, 

1.  A fingular  mixture  of  wifdom  and  weaknefs.  The  form  of 
the  head,  the  pofiiion  of  the  forehead,  and  the  nofe,  feem  to  in- 
dicate a fagacious  charadler— yet  it  is  impoffible  to  bellow  on  that 
face  the  eitcem  which  true  wifdom  commands. 

2.  That  downcafl;  look,  if  you  except  the  lower  contour  of  the 
n ole,  exprefies  attention  ilrongly  fupported,  and  wifdom  far  fupcriof 
to  the  figure  which  precedes  it. 


. 3.  That 
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3.  That  ordinary  and  fenfual  countenance  was  not  naturally 
ftupidj  but  it  has  been  negle61ed  and  left  uncultivated.  There  is 
fomething  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  eye  which  affords  a prefumption 
of  natural  talents. 

4.  The  upper  part  is  not  abfolutely  vulgar;  but  the  under 
denotes  a weak  charader,  a heart  cold  and  unfufceptibie  of  kind 
affedions. 

What  dignity  in  this  figure  after  Raphael!  What  fimplicity  in 
that  air  of  attention  ! The  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth  and 
eye,  the  mien,  the  attitude — are  all  exprefiive  of  a charader  fage 
and  given  to  refledion,  which  dees  not,  how^ever,  reach  the 
fublime. 

EXERCISE  XVII. 

Five  Heads,  one  whole  Length— the  Plate* 

1.  Is  the  head  of  a man  of  genius  half  mad.  Were  the  nofe 
more  prominent,  the  upper  lip  brought  rather  forward,  the  chin 
lefs  rounded  and  more  dlllended — they  would  correfpond  better 
with  the  fore  and  hind  head,  which  bear  infallible  marks  of 
genius. 

2.  7'his  head,  which  is  not  in  other  refpeds  ordinary,  pre- 
ferves  a certain  air  of  childifhnefs,  and  betrays  a difpofition  to 
pleafantry  and  playful  mifehief. 

3.  Is  a true  Capuchin  countenance,  and  of  a good  fort.  The 
nofe  is  not  ordinary,  and  the  whole  head  in  general  indicates  a 
charader,  not  of  greatnefs,  but  of  firmnefs  and  ability. 

4.  We  have  here  an  expreffion  of  weaknefs,  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  to  be  determined,  that  this  profile  is  not  an  ordinary  one, 
and  that  you  are  under  the  neceffiiy  of  allowing  it  a certain  degree 
of  dignity,  probity,  courage,  and  firmnefs. 

Lä* 
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5.  Here  is  one  of  the  faces  whofe  fimplicity  rifts  almoft  to  the 
fublime.  You  read  in  it  a clear  and  found  underftanding,  but  not 
fagacity  properly  fo  called,  nor  the  fpirit  of  analylis ; it  like-;vire 
indicates  a charafter  of  integrity,  and  folidity  of  judgment. 

In  the  other  figure,  wcaknefs,  prefumption,  infenfibility ; but  it 
needs  no  commentary. 


EXERCISE  XVIII. 

Five  HEADS,^See  the  Plate* 

1,  The  caricature  of  ^ face  cunning,  artful,  eager,  cold,  in- 
different, yet  curious  and  affuming.  It  prefents  that  air  of  filli- 
nefs,  only  from  the  defeäivenefs  of  the  drawing. 


2,  Little  eyes,  with  a nofe  of  fuch  length  and  breadth,  and  a 
wry  mouth,  lead  us  to  prefume  a charafler  extremely  contracted, 
and  a mind  hardly  fufceptible  of  cultivation. 


3.  4.  Penfive  contemplation,  without  energy  and  without  an 
object.  Both  of  them  announce  good  natural  difpofitions,  and  in 
this  refpeCt  deferve  a preference  to  the  two  which  precede  them. 
3,  without  being  great,  is  by  no  means  a man  of  the  loweft 
order. 


The  other  head  had  been  formed  for  wifdom,  but  is  left  un- 
finifhed.  The  forehead  has  almoft  the  imprefs  of  genius.  The 
eyebrows  and  upper  part  of  the  nofe,  the  left  eye,  the  mouth  con- 
lidered  apart,  the  outline  from  the  right  cheek-bone  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  chin — all  thefe  promife  confummate  wifdom, 
depth  of  underftanding ; but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  tip  of  the 
nofe,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  an  undefinable  fomething  about  the 
mouth,  and  which  muft  be  aferibed,  perhaps,  to  its  pofition, 
which  is  too  oblique  relatively  to  the  reft  of  the  face. 
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EXERCISE  XX. 

Six  Heads* — See  the  Plate» 

1.  Low  {uperftition,  with  a tendency  to  intolerance  : this  per- 
lon,  without  ranking  among  the  very  narrow-minded,  is  in- 
capable, however,  of  acquiring  very  extenfive  knowledge. 

2.  A countenance  fly,  but  compofed,  and  which  has  nearly  an 
cxpreflion  of  goodnefs.  To  faces  of  this  fort  is  annexed  the  ta6l 
which  ferves  to  unmaflc  the  hypocrite. 

3.  The  terror  of  a man  weak  and  feized  with  madnefs,but  who 
was  not  naturally  dcftitute  of  fenle. 

4.  The  face  of  one  born  an  ideot,  but  good-natured.  Ab- 
ftrafted  from  the  other  features,  I difcern  at  once  in  the  forehead, 
and  the  exterior  outline  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck,  evident  marks  of  imbecilHty. 

5.  A mixture  of  harflincfs,  malignity,  and  childiflinefs.  The 
laft  has  its  feat  in  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  the  malignity  in  the 
eye  and  mouth,  harlhnefs  in  the  under  lip  and  chin. 

The  female  profile,  degraded  by  the  hand  of  an  unlkilful  ar- 
lift,  is  that  of  a diftinguiflied  face,  capable  of  forming  and  exe- 
cuting great  projects.  The  eye  and  the  nofe,  w^hich  indicate  very 
uncommon  ability,  required  a forehead  not  quite  fo  fliort,  and 
more  firm,  and  lefs  foftnefs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 


EXERCISE  XX. 

Six  Heads. '^See  the  Plate» 

I.  The  Phylionomy  of  a man  of  integrity  and  co'urage,  in 
whom  you  may  confide;  but  at  the  fame  rime  an  ordinary  face, 
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deftitute  of  fagacity  and  elevation.  The  w’ant  of  greatnefs  is  par- 
ticularly viiible  in  the  point  of  the  nofe. 

2.  The  face  of  a grovelling,  fordid,  cunning  wretch.  Though 
he  be  at  prefent  a very  contradled  being,  his  natural  difpcfition 
rendered  him  abundantly  capable  of  inllruäion.  Without  being 
politively  wicked,  he  is  become  contemptible  through  weaknefs  and 
want  of  cultivation;  and,  in  his  a6lual  date,  prefents  a total  want 
of  honor  and  of  internal  energy. 

3.  Impotent  coquetry.  The  eye  is  ftrongly  expreffive  of  paf- 
fion  ; the  mouth,  of  weaknefs  bordering  on  folly, 

4.  This  face  is  neither  great  nor  energetic,  but  it  indicates  a 
man  poflelfed  of  confiderable  talents,  fufceptible  of  tafte  and  in- 
llru61ion,  capable  of  refledtion,  without  the  power  of  profound 
invelligation. 

5.  The  forehead,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  full  maturity;  and,  conlidered  with  relation  to  the  mouth, 
is  not  fufiiciently  furrowed,  is  too  childifli.  It  is  unneceffary  to' 
obferve,  that  this  is  the  profile  of  a changeling,  indolent  and  good- 
natured  : the  imbecillity  is  chiefly  refident  in  the  under  lip,  which 
advances  by  far  too  muc5h. 

I alfo  prefent  a head  after  Holbein,  which  exprelTes  the  pro- 
found and  concentrated  forrow  of  a feeling,  generous,  and  power- 
ful energetic  mind.  The  forehead  and  nofe  particularly  characterize 
the  man  of  thought.. 

EXERCISE  XXI. 

Attention  without  Interest. — See  tJx  Plate, 

This  profile  has  the  appearance  of  a greatnefs,  of  which  how- 
ever it  is  deftitute ; though,  on:  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite 
ordinary. 


It 
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It  feems  to  liften  with  an  attention  in  which  there  is  a mixture  of 
aftonifhment. 

The  attitude  of  the  head  charaflerizes  tolerably  well  the  adion 
of  liftening  : the  eye  exprefles  it  ftill  more  ; and  that  mouth  half 
open,  moil  of  all. 

But  I difcoverin  it  neither  fagacity  nor  real  intereft. 

Though  it  be  eafily  difcernable,  that  the  Defigner  meant  to  fhun 
all  littlenefs,and  aimed  at  a greatnefs  the  image  of  which  prefented 
itfelf  confufedly  to  his  mind,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  dilcover, 
that  he  w' anted  foul,  and  was  incapable  of  exprefling  the  energy  of 
feeling. 

This  face  has  neither  the  expreffion  of  calmnefs,  nor  that  of 
flrong  paffion.  I fee  in  it  emptinefs  rather  than  tranquillity,  and 
aftoniffinient  unaccompanied  with  intereil. 

The  forehead,  confldered  apart,  is  not  deflitute  of  dignity  5 the 
nofe  too,  taken  by  itfelf,  polTelTes  much  greatnefs  : and  yet,  com- 
paring them  together,  the  experienced  Phyfionomifl  will  perceive 
a want  of  harmony,  and  a degree  of  weaknefs,  efpecially  in  tiie 
tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe. 

I am  no  lefs  fhocked  at  the  difproportion  between  the  length  of 
the  nofe,  from  the  eyebrow,  and  the  (hortnefs  of  the  fpace  between 
the  nofe  and  the  mouth  ; a difproportion  which  produces  the  im- 
preffion  of  w^eaknefs. 

The  under  chin  is  too  clumfy,  it  is  the  caricature  of  a beautiful 
chin  I it  wants  both  dignity  and  delicacy. 

This  figure  at  the  fame  time  furnilhes  a proof,  that  mind  is  not 
always  to  be  foand  in  every  thing  that  palfes  for  beautiful,  that  has 
an  air  of  the  antique,  and  approaches  to  the  Greek  form.  In 
order  to  our  being  pleafed  with  a face,  and  feeling  attachment  to 
it,  there  mult  be  united  in  it  proportion,  and  an  obvious  expref- 
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fion  of  internal  feeling.  If  it  is  incapable  of  being  moved,  it  will 
produce  ho  emotion. 

E X E R C I S E XXII. 

/ ^ ' 

^ Six  Heads.— the  Plates', 

There  is  no  one  of  all  thefe  heads  in  which  there  is  not  apparent 
a certain  degree  of  weaknefs,  either  fomethjng  too  much  upon  the  x 
ftretch,  or  a defefl  in  point  of  harmony. 

1.  4.  and  5.  are  naturally  weak  and  Hupid. 

2.  Was  endowed  with  happy  intelledlual  faculties,  3.  An- 
nounces only  a very  ordinary  head. 

The  forehead  of  No.  6.  is  cme  of  thofe  which  indicate  an 
eafinefs  of  tranfition  from  genius  to  madnefs.  The  under  part  of 
the  nofe,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin,  are  very  ordinary. 
You  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  fprings  too  violently  diflended. 

Profile  3.  is  ftrikingly  trivial ; the  eye  is  vifibly  abfent  and  in- 
attentive : the  mouth,  and  efpecially  the  under  lip,  accompanied 
with  a chin  fo  blunted,  perfeftly  fuit  a forehead  fo  vulgar. 

But  the  fecond  of  thefe  heads  deferve  particular  attention.  I 
think  I fee  in  it  the  traces  of  an  unfortunate  love  in  a perfon  fenfible 
of  her  own  value,  and  who  Hill  cherilhes  a tender  recolledlion  of 
the  beloved  objeft.  This  face  was  much  better  defigned  by  nature 
than  its  companion.  No.  1.  the  imbecillity  of  which  is  particularly 
vifibie  in  the  traits  adjoining  to  the  mouth, 

4.  Wasfcarcely  fufceptible  of  cultivation  : when  a forehead  and 
nofe  fuch  as  thefe  are  found  together,  they  always  indicate  the  no- 
thingnefs  and  obftinacy  of  weaknefs. 

3.  In  the  whole  of  this  face  there  is  no  one  feature  ftrongly 
marked,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  figns  which  indicate 
its  weaknefs, 
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Exercise  xxiir. 

Henry  IV.  after  Chodowiecri.— the  Plates. 

Öf  all  thefe  heads,  there  is  not  one  thät  exa£lly  reprefents  Henry 
IV.  but  in  the  whole  together  you  find  him  to  a certain  point.  It 
\vas  a difficult  undertaking  to  reprefent  a great  man  in  fixteen  dif- 
ferent fituations,  almofl  all  imaginary.  Who  could  flatter  himfelf 
With  fucceeding  but  once  in  tracing  a refemblance  worthy  of  the 
original  ? The  portraits  of  great  men  are  ever  unfaithful,  whether 
drawn  with  the  crayon  or  pencil,  in  a panegyric  or  a poem  : the 
too  mitch  and  too  little  always  produce  caricatures,  and  Hill  more 
a palpable  difproportion  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  great 
and  the  little,  of  which  their  image  is  compofed.  It  is  impoffible 
to  exprefs  that  which  properly  conftitütes  their  true  greatnefs  : the 
primitive  fund,  the  main  fpring,  the  iniUnflive  principle  which 
determines  and  embraces  the  whole  ; the  particular  demand  of 
their  charafler,  the  frhnum  7nohik,  the  diredlive  notion,  the  me- 
dium through  which  they  view  objedls  ; ail  this  is  too  much  indi- 
vidual, too  unique  in  its  kind,  belongs  too  much  to  the  province  of 
fpirit,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  graver  or  pencil,  by  phrafes  or  poeti- 
cal images.  All  that  can  be  faid  or  drawn  of  a man  really  greats 
will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  the  folid  maik  of  his  face  or  of 
his  charadler;  efpeciaily  when,  reduced  to  copies,  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  feeing  and  fludying  the  original.  Perhaps  we  have 
before  us  but  the  fortieth  copy  of  the  face  of  a great  man  ; and  it 
Is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  the  befl  of  them  would  ftill  leave 
much  to  be  wiflied. 

We  are  not  therefore  going  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
man,  but  upon  the  mafks  of  him  here  prefenred  ; then  w^e  will  fay, 

^ How  great  mult  the  Original  have  been,  when  thefe  feeble  copies 
ivhich  reprefent  him  in  fituations  the  Icalt  advantageous,  convey 
Ueverthdefs  evident  traces  of  his  greatnefs  P 
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Is  it  pofTible  to  look  at  i.  Henry  IV.  afleep,  2.  Henry  IV.  dead, 
3.  Henry  IV.  allonifhed,  without  feeling  ‘ that  we  have  under  our 
‘ eye  more  than  an  ordinary  man?*  A heioic  tranquillity  and 
firmnefs  hover  over  that  countenance.  H e is  ‘ the  Lord’s  anoint- 
ed,* againft  whom  you  put  forth  your  hand  at  your  peril. 

Even  in  examining  the  faces  4.  and  5.  that  is  to  fay,  Henry  IV. 
fuch  as  he  would  have  been  in  a ftate  of  imbecillity  or  intoxica- 
tion—in  which  the  moveable  parts,  the  eyelids,  and  efpecially  the 
under  lip,  are  relapfed  and  funk — it  is  impoflible  to  refufe  to  the 
folid  parts,  and  the  contours,  admiration  and  refpedl. 

The  real  Phyfionomid  will  render  homage  to  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  while  he  fixes  a look  of  regret  on  the  voluntary  degrada- 
tion of  the  mufculous  parts,  which  form  a contrail  fo  ftriking 
with  the  folid. 

The  vexation  mingled  with  difdain  expreffed  in  mouth  6,  is  ill 
fuited  to  that  energetic  face,  though  it  be  in  a better  ftyle  than  the 
exprelTion  of  the  fame  kind  of  which  we  have  already  taken  nol. 
tice. 

7.  This  countenance  reprefents  terror  and  rage,  but  exprelTes 
at  the  fame  time  the  energy  of  a hero.  The  forehead  has  not  fuch 
an  air  of  grandeur  as  thofe  of  faces  3.5.  and  ii. 

8.  Indicates  a degree  of  fear,  of  imbecillity  and  relaxation. 

9.  The  exterior  outline  from  the  hair  down  to  the  beard  is 
blunt  to  infipidity,  which  confiderably  diminifhes  the  expreflion  of 
energy  and  greatnefs  natural  to  that  face.  In  other  refpefts,  an 
attention  refledling  and  fomewhat  reftlefs  is  the  charailer  of  it. 

10*  Here  it  is  the  under  lip  which  weakens  the  expreflion  of 
greatnefs;  but  this  is  the  face  of  a man  courageous,  prompt, 
aflive. 

n . Is  fuperior  to  the  preceding,  among  other  reafons,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper  eyelids.  Only  the  curve  of  the 
nofe  near  the  left  eye,  being  a little  exaggerated,  gives  it  a certain 
air  of  vulgarity.  The  mouth  and  chin,  the  defign  of  which  alfo 
is  incorredl,  are  ill  aflbrted  to  the  charadter  of  greatnefs  which  re* 
lides  in  the  upper  paft  of  the  face.  The  whole  together,  feems  to 
exprefs  an  attentive  and  firm  look,  expeäing  the  ilTue  of  a great 
enterprize. 

12.  Announces  fear  and  fudden  fright.  Here  the  mouth  ftill 
is  weak,  and  exprefiive  of  nothing. 

1 3.  Refleflion,  refolution,  heroifm  accompanied  with  prudence ; 
thefe  are  the  diftindlive  charadlers  of  the  head. 

14.  The  fear  and  terror  legible  on  that  face  fuit  no  one  but  a 
coward,  ddlitute  of  all  energy.  That  cannot  be  the  mouth  from 
which  proceeded  fo  many  memorable  fayings, 

15.  There  is  not  much  wanting  here  to  the  face  of  a great  man. 
A look  vague  and  indeterminate  exprefies  furprife  mingled  with  fear 
and  diffatisfadlion. 

16.  Naturally  great,  this  face  is  totally  degraded,  and  prefents 
a mere  changeling— -an  image  which,  realized,  would  draw  tears 
from  the  Phyfionomift  who  is  the  friend  of  humanity. 


EXERCISE  XXIV* 

Voltaire  after  Hubert.— 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  thefe  thirty-three  faces  are  fo  many 
caricatures.  I am  not  going  therefore  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
Voltaire  himfeif,  but  only  on  the  caricatures  of  that  celebrated  Au- 
thor. It  is  impofiible  to  doubt,  however,  of  the  truth  of  feveral 
traits  which  conftantly  recur  in  all  thefe  faces : hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded with  certainty,  and  without  ever  having  feen  Voltaire,  that 
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he  had  fuch  a' piercing  eye,  the  upper  eyelid  as  little  vifible,  a nofe 
and  chin  as  prominent  as  they  are  here  reprefented.  But  without 
intending  a cenl'ure  of  the  ingenious  Artili  who  drew  thefe  heads, 

I fhall  obferve,  that  if  Voltaire  be  the  Author  of  the  works  afcribcd 
to  him,  his  forehead  mud  have  been  differently  arched,  and  the 
profile  of  that  forehead  muff  have  had  a different  outline.  And 
this  jDrecifeiy  is  the  fault  of  moft  who  deal  in  the  art  ofdefign:  they 
tifually  confine  themfelves  to  the  moveable  parts,  to  the  looks,  or 
‘ at.fartheff  to  the  contours  of  the  eyes  and  mouth.  1 have  feen  the 
buff  of  this  extraordinary  man  (who,  if  he  merit  not  a name  too 
lavifhly  beffowed,  that  of  great,  is  at  lead  in  the  rank  of  the  mod: 
didinguifned  geniufesb  and  1 found  the  forehead  of  that  buff 
inuch  more  expreiTive,  more  energetic,  and  more  bony,  than  the 
greated  pärt  of  ihofc  under  rhdew,  1 he  Artiff  appears  to  have 
fixed  ffis  attention  more  on  the  height  of  the  forehead,  and  the 
form  in  general,  than  on  marking  all  the  curves,  all  the  prominences 
and  angles. 

Among  the  foreheads  of  the  adjoining  plate,  there  are  certainly 
fevtral  which  cannot  belong  to  a great  head,  and  ate  never  to  be 
found  %vith  eyes,  a nofe  and  a chin  of  the  mod  energetic  charafler. 
Cbfcrve,  for  example.  No.  5,  20.  and  particularly  25,  The 
ioreheads  mod, in  hamrony  with  the  whole  of  the  face  would  bC| 
in  my  opinion,  16.  and  19.  though  this  laff  be  too  flat  and  loo 
fmoath* 

The  chara^ler  of  the  eyes  is  in  all  thefe  copies  nearly  the  fame  j 
a look  piercing  and  full  of  fire,  but  not’hing  gracious  in  it,  no^ 
thing  fublime.  The  eyes  oi  faces 5.  and  6.  are  perhaps  the 
lead  exprdfiye  : thefe  of  1,2.  13.  announce  mod  fenfc,  force  and 
jgenius  ; they  likcwife  exprefs  an  ardent  defire  of  arriving  at  fome 
clifccyery  : thole  of  10.  and  ;6.  charadcriz.e  the  man  of  thought, 

PtepcffeffinggDodnefs,  cordiality,  good  nature — thefe  are  quali-f 
ties  not  to  be  found  here:  nothing  invites  to  confidence,  nothing 
cficouragcs  to  felf-oblivion. 

^ We  behold  a perfonage  greater,  piore  energetic  than  tve  are  ; wc 
feel  pur  y\eak.ncls  in  his  preftpee,  but  tvithout  being  ennobled  by 

it; 
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St : whereas  every  being  who  is  at  once  great  and  good,  not  only 
awakens  in  us  a fenfe  of  our  own  weakncfs,  but  by  a fecret  charm 
raifes  us  above  ourfclves,  and  communicates  to  us  fomething  of  his 
greatnefs.  Not  fatislied  with  admiring,  we  love  ; and  fo  far  from 
being  overwhelmed  under  the  weight  of  his  fuperiority,  our  heart, 
elevated  dilates  and  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight.  Thefe 
faces  are  far  from  producing  a hmilarefleft : as  you  contemplate  them, 
you  feel  an  expedation,  or  rather  an  apprehenfion,  of  fome  fatirical 
Ifroke,  fome  galling  piece  of  raillery  ; they  humble  felf-love,  and 
dafh  down  the  weak  to  the  ground.  Malignity  is  feated  in  all 
thefe  lips  : the  curve  which  recurs  fo  frequently  in  the  feparating 
line  of  the  mouth,  is  the  feat  of  pleafantry,  and  one  of  the  cyphers 
in  the  great  alphabet  of  Phyfionomies, 

As  to  the  nofes,  the  18.  and  24.  podefs  moll  truth  and  fpirit } 
19.  and  26.  have  lefs  of  thefe  than  all  the  others  ; perhaps  the  4. 
the  5.  ai>d  the  13.  prefent  the  charader  on  the  word  fide. 

Though  we  fi  nd  not  in  any  of  thefe  faces  the  exprefiion  of  good- 
jiefs  of  heart,  of  a noble  ßmplicity,  of  an  eafy  and  indulgent  hu- 
mour, it  is  impodible  however  to  deny,  that  there  are  in  the  writings 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  paiTages  which,  breathing  real  philan» 
thropy,  excite  in  us  the  moil  delightful  emotions.  Now  what 
there  is  of  truth  in  the  writings  or  adions  of  a man,  ought  to  be 
found  alfo  in  his  mind  j and  what  paiTes  in  the  mind  ßiould  be 
traceable,  in  like  manner,  in  the  face  which  is  the  mirror  of  it. 
But  thefe  traits,  thefe  amiable  movements  are, frequently  fo  delicate, 

- and,  in  faces  which  have  in  other  refpeds  a ilrong  expreflion,  they 
are  fo  little  perceptible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  features  llrongly 
marked,  that  neither  the  crayon  nor  the  graver  is  able  to  catch, 
them  : efpecially  in  the  hand  of  an  Artift  who  deals  in  c.aricatures, 

I (hall  finifli  this  Ledure  by  a paflage  from  the  Author  already 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Firil  Volume*. 

^ Voltaire — this  Author  who  lived  almofl;  a century  ; who  has 
f ruled  the  age  he  lived  in  as  a monarch;  who  is  read,  admired. 


* Herd.ef. 


‘ and 
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‘ and  produced  as  an  authority  from  Lifbon  to  Kamtfchatka,  from 

* Nova  Zembla  to  the  Indies ; light,  eafy,  and  adorned  by  the 

‘ graces ; giving  to  his  ideas  the  molt  extenfive  range,  prefenting 
‘ them  under  thou  fand  different  forms,  and  fkimming  along  a 

‘ vaft  region  covered  with  flowers  ; favoured  by  his  language ; 

* and,  more  than  all,  born  in  a country  and  an  age  in  which  he 

* could  turn  to  account  the  commerce  of  the  world,  his  predecefTors 
‘ and  his  rivals,  the  prevailing  circumftances,  prejudices  and 

* foibles  of  the  times  j nay,  pcfieffing  fufficient  addrels  to  make  all 
‘ the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  contribute  to  his  glory — Voltaire,  I fay, 
‘ what  influence  over  his  contemporaries  has  he  exercifed  ! what 
‘ light  has  he  fhed  around  him  ! As  a Writer,  he  is  undoubtedly 
‘ the  firfl  perfon  of  his  age.  But  if  he  has  preached  toleration,  and 
‘ the  pretended  philofophy  of  humanity  ; if  he  has  invited  men  to 
‘ think  for  themfelves ; if  he  has  painted  under  every  amiable  form 
‘ the  appearances  at  lead  of  virtue— on  the  other  hand,  what  indif- 
‘ ference,  what  coldncfs,  what  uncertainty  and  fcepticifm  has  he 

* not  introduced  ! Are  we  great  gainers  by  that  fuperficial  erudi- 
‘ tion  wt-ich  acknowledges  neither  plan  nor  rule  ; by  that  philo- 
‘ fophy  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  morality  and  true  humanity? 
‘ it  is  well  known  what  mighty  cabals  were  formed  for  and  againft 
‘ him  ; it  is  well  known  how  widely  his  ideas  differed  from  thofe 

* of  Roufleau.  It  is  happy  for  the  world,  perhaps,  that,  oppofed 

* to  each  othef,  they  both  fet  up  for  Reformers.  All  that  is 

* thought  and  felt  by  a great  genius,  deftined  of  fortune  to  pro- 
‘ duce  revolutions,  cannot,  without  doubt,  be  mCafured  by  the 
‘ common  rule  which  governs  every  vulgar  fpirit.  There  are  ex- 
‘ cepcions  of  a fuperior  fpecies ; and  almoft  every  thing  remarkable 

* in  the  world  is  produced  by  thefe  exceptions.  Straight  lines 
‘ proceed  always  in  the  fame  diredion : they  would  leave  every 
‘ thing  in  the  fame  place,  if  ainidft  the  ftars,  which  preferve  a 
‘ regular  courfe,  the  Deity  were  not  pleafed  to  launch  comets  alfo, 

* w'hich  in  their  eccentric  courfe  are  liable  to  fall,  but  rife  again  fo 

* high,  that  the  human  eye  is  incapable  of  follow'ing  them.* 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XI, 


OF  ANIMALS. 

A. 

THE  Author  of  thefe  EfTays,  never  having  made  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Animals  a particular  ftudy,  mull  leave  to  the  Buffbns 
and  the  Campers  of  this  age,  or  the  next,  the  tafc  of  thoroughly 
inveftigaling  this  interefting  branch  of  Phyfiognomy. 

He  will  confine  himfclf,  therefore,  to  general  refle(SioRS,  and 
fome  particular  remarks  which  may  afhft  the  Obferver  of  Nature 
in  making  new  difcoveries,  and  by  which  he  propofes  in  the 
mean  while, 

I.  To  confirm  the  univerfality  of  Phyfiognomical  expreffion, 

Z.  To  exhibit  a glimpfe  of  fome  of  the  laws,  after  which  Eternal 
Wifdom  has  formed  animated  beings, 

3.  To  render  Hill  more  evident,  and  more  fenfible,  the  prcro-» 
gatives  and  dignity  of  Human  Nature, 


What 
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What  art  impoTtant  point  fhall  I have  gained,  if  I am  fo  happy* 
as  to  facceed  in  the  purluit  of  this  three  fold  obje6l,  in  what  now 
follows ! 


B.  GENERAL  REFLECTIÖN3. 

t.  Nature  always  refemhles  herfelf : ßie  afls  not  arbitrarily,  art(i 
without  regard  to  fixed  laws.  The  fame  wifdom,  and  the  fame 
power,  creates  every  thing,  forms  every  thing,  and  produces  every 
variety,  after  one  and  the  fame  law,  one  and  the  fame  will.  Either 
every  thing  is  fubjed  to  order  and  law,  or  nothing  is  fo. 

2.  Is  it  poffible  for  any  one  not  to  perceive  the  differences 
which  charaflerize  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  as  well  with 
regard  to  internal  powers,  as  in  relation  to  external  forms  ? The 
fione,  and  the  metal,  have  much  lefs  internal  vital  force,  and 
much  lefs  appearance  of  vital  force  put  in  motion,  than  a plant  or  a 
tree — thefe  again  much  lefs  than  a living  animal— and  every  ftone, 
every  metal,  every  plant,  every  tree,  every  fpecics  of  animals,  nay 
eveiy  individual,  has,  moreover,  its  particular  meafure  of  life  and 
of  moving  force,  as  well  as  an  exterior  peculiar  to  itfelf  , and  which 
diilinguifhes  it  from  every  ether. 

3.  There  is  provided  then  for  the  Mineralogill,  a Phyfiognomy 
of  Minerals  ; tor  the  Botanift,  a Phyfiognomy  of  Plants  j for  the 
Naturalift;  and  the  tiuntfman,  a Phyfiognomy  of  Animals. 

4.  What  a proportional  difference  of  force  and  form  between 
the  fea  weed  and  the  oak,  the  rufh  and  the  cedar,  the  violet  and 
the  fun-flower,  the  germander  and  the  full  blown  rofe ! From  the 
infeft  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  up  to  the  elephant,  is  not  the  gra,* 
dation  of  internal  and  external  charadler  perpetually  in  pxad  re- 
lation ! 

5.  Run  ever  the  wliole  Kingdom  of  Nature  with  a rapid  eye  — 
or  confine  yourfelf  to  a comparifon  of  a few  of  her  produäions,  no 

matter 
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matter  which — and  you  will  find  in  ail  a confirmation  of  this 
truth,  That  there  is  a conitant  harmony  between  internal  powers 
and  external  figns. 

6.  But  if  any  one  be  deflitute  of  this  univerfal  fenfe  for  the 
univerfal  truth  and  language  of  Nature — let  him  inftantly  fhut 
my  book,  hie  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  convinced  or  inftrufted. 


c,  detached  thoughts  from  Aristotle’s  treatise  on 

ANIMALS, 


The  Treatife  of  the  great  Ariftotle  on  Phyfionomies  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a very  fuperficial  and  carelefs  performance,  replete  with 
contradi(flions ; and  this  is  particularly  applicable  to  his  general 
obfervations.  You  find  here  and  there,  however>  ideas  worthy  of 
being  collcfled.  In  tranßating  thofe  which  I prefent  to  the  Rea- 
der, if  the  letter  be  fometirnes  difpenfed  with,  the  fpirit  of  the 
original,  at  leafl,  is  carefully  preferved, 

‘ Among  all  the  animated  beings  which  exift,  no  one  refembles, 
as  to  form,  any  other  being  from  which  it  totally  differs  in  refpecl 
of  fenlitive  and  aftive  force : fuch  a being  would  be  a monller, 

‘ Thus,  for  example,  the  Groom  forms  a judgment  of  horfes, 
and  the  Huntfman  of  dogs,  fimp’y  by  the  fight, 

• ‘ Though  there  be  no  refemblance,  properly  fo  called,  between 
man  and  animals,  it  is  poffible,  neverthelefs,  that  certain  traits  of 
the  human  face  may  fuggell  to  us  the  idea  of  fome  animal. 

‘ Soft  hair  is  a mark  of  timidity  ; coarfe  and  briftly,  of  cou- 
rage. And  this  charafleriftic  fign  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  in 
common  to  man  and  animals.  Of  quadrupeds,  the  deer,  the  hare, 
and  the  flieep,  which  are  confidered  as  among  the  moft  timid,  are 
particularly  diftinguifhed  from  others  by  the  foftnefs  of  their  hair  ; 
while  the  lhaggednefs  of  that  of  the  lion  and  the  wild  boar  cor- 
refponds  to  the  courage  which  conilitutes  their  charader.  The 
VoL.  II.  N fame 
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fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  birds ; courage  is  the  property  of 
thofe  whofe  plumage  is  rough,  and  the  moil  timid  kinds  are  plainly 
fuch  as  have  a icanty  and  downy  plumage.  I quote  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  quail  and  the  cock, 

‘ It  would  be  eafy  to  apply  thefe  remarks  to  the  human  fpecies. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  com.monly  bold  and  courageous, 
and  their  hair  is  coarfe:  thole  of  the  Well  are  much  more  timid, 
and  their  hair  is  fofter. 

‘ The  cry  of  animals  the  modi,  courageous  is  fimple,  and  pro- 
duced without  any  apparent  effort : that  of  timid  animals  is  much 
fliriller.  Compare  in  this  refpe^l  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  dog  who 
barks,  the  cock  who  crows  his  triumph— with  the  ftag  and  tue  hare, 

‘ Of  all  animals,  the  lion  appears  to  have  the  mod  mafeuline 
'charadler:  his  throat  is  large;  his  face  fquare,  without  being  too 
bony  ; his  upper  jaw  projedfs  not  beyond  the  under,  but  is  exadfly  ^ 
fitted  to  it ; his  pofe  is  rather  clumfy  than  delicate  ; his  eyes  are 
neither  too  funk  nor  too  promifient ; his  forehead  is  fquare,  fonfe- 
what  flat  in  the  middle,  &c. 

* Thofe  who  have  a thick  and  Ihort  neck  are  naturally  choleric— 
and  are  analogous  to  the  enraged  ball  ; fuch  as  have  a neck  fmall, 
delicate,  and  long,  are  timid  like  the  flag. 

f Thofe  whofe  lips  are  thick  and  firm^  and  whofe  upper  lip  co- 
vers the  under,  are  changelings — and  have  analogy  to  the  monkey 
and  the  afs.’— Nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  and  vague  than  this 
decifion.  It  would  fl'll  be  vague,  but  have  a greater  foundation  in 
truth,  were  it  thus  exprelTed  : ‘ An  under  lip  foft  and  thin,  and 
projeäing  beyond  the  upper,  denotes  im  becillity.’ 

‘ Thofe  who  have  tlie  point  of  the  nofe  hard  and  firm,  arc  not 
capable  of  much  application,  and  like  only  flight  labour— in  which 
they  refembie  the  heifer  and  the  ox/ — This  is  perfedly  infuffera- 
ble  : on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  tliofe,  and  their  number  is  but  fmall, 
which  have  the  point  of  the  nofe  firm,  that  you  find  indefatigable 
adUvity  and  perfcverancc. 


Here 
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Here  I put  an  end  to  thefe  cxtraas.  The  Phyfiognomical  re- 
marks themfelves,  as  well  as  the  pretended  analogies,  are  for  the 
moft  part  falfe,  and  carelefsly  committed  to  writing  without  being 
dilated  by  the  fpirit  of  obfcrvation. 


D.  OBSERVATIONS  BY  A FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR* 

* Every  animal  poffelTes  an  effential  quality  which  dijftinguifhes 
it  from  another.  In  the  fame  way  one  fpecies  differs  from  ano- 
ther, not  by  the  llrudfure  only  ; the  variety  confifts  alfo  in  the  dif- 
ference of  the  leading  charadber  in  each.  This  is  raanifeßed  by  a 
particular  form,  by  the  vihble  ftrudlure  of  the  body.  Every  fpe- 
cies has  a charadler,  as  well  as  a form  peculiar  to  itfelf, 

* May  it  not  be  inferred  now  from  analogy,  that  every  one  of 
the  principal  qualities  of  the  foul  muß  have  its  exprelTion  in  a par- 
ticular form  of  body — julf  as  every  leading  quality  of  animals  is 
manifelled  in  the  combined  form  which  is  peculiar  to  them  ? 

This  leading  charadler,  common  to  a whole  fpecies  of  animals, 
preferves  itfelf  fuch  as  Nature  produced  it ; it  is  not  changed  by 
acceflbry  qualities,  and  art  is  incapable  of  concealing  it : in  one 
word,  the  primitive  fund  of  the  charader  is  as  little  liable  to 
change  as  the  form. 

May  it  not  then  be  faid  with  confidence,  ‘ Does  not  fuck  a form 
‘ exprefs  only  fuch  a principal  charader  — It  will  remain  after- 
wards to  be  examined,  if  this  rule  be  applicable  to-  man  j if  the 
form  which  indicates  the  elTential  quality  of  an  animal,  indicate 
alfo  the  effential  quality  of  the  man  ; it  being  underßood  that  the 
exprclfion  would  then  be  more  delicate,  perhaps  more  concealed, 
more  complex. 

To  determine  this  queftion  fatisfadorily,  and  then  to  point  out 
the  proper  mode  of  application,  would  be  gaining  an  important 
poi;it. 


Nz 
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* But  it  is  evident  that  the  human  mind  is  not  limited  to  a fingle 
peculiar  quality  : it  is  a world  of  combined  faculties,  which  crofs 
and  eclipfc  each  other. 

If  every  quality  then  be  defigned  by  a particular  form,  many 
dilFi^rent  faculties  united  muft  fuppofe  quite  as  many  different 
forms : and  thefe  forms,  blended  in  the  ^compo^ition  of  an  harmo- 
nious whole,  are  of  confequence  not  fo  eafily  to  be  deciphered. 


SCULLS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  generic  difference  betw^een  man  and,  animals  is  obvioufly 
manifdled  in  the  bony  lyftem. 

The  head  of  man  refts  on  the  back  bone — and  the  ftruflure  of 
the  body  is  fuch,  that  it  fcrves  as  a pillar  to  fupport  the  arch  which 
covers  it.  Into  w'hat  a (lately  dome  rifes  the  fcull,  that  refervoir  of- 
the  brain,  which  occupies  the  greateft  part  of  the  head  ! And  in 
the  human  face,  the  feat  of  fo  many  kinds  of  feeling,  how  diftin- 
guifhed  is  the  eye,  the  raoft  expreffive  of  all  the  organs,  whether  its 
placid  look  accompanies  the  graceful  motion  of  the  cheeks,  or  its 
threatening  glance  denotes  the  impetuolity  of  anger : or,  finally, 
u hen  it  expreffes  any  of  the  intermediate  lhades  between  thefe 
two  extremes  ? 

Contrail,  now,  this  flru£lure  of  the  human  body  with  that  of 
animals.  In  thefe,  the  head  is  as  it  were  only  affixed  to  the  back 
bone  : the  brain,  the  prolongation  of  the  marrow  which  it  con- 
tains, has  no  greater  extent  than  is  neceflary  for  the  aäion  of  the 
vital  fpirits,  for  the  diredion  of  a being  merely  fenfual,  and  which 
cxifls  only  for  the  prefent.  For  though,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
animals  have  memory,  and  that  they  are  even  capable  of  making  a 
deliberate  choice,  it  appears  neverthelefs,  that  the  former  is  more 
dependent  6n  the  fenfes  than  the  other  intelleflual  faculties ; and 
as  to  the  latter,  it  is  determined  by  the  call  of  the  moment,  from 

the 
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the  impreffion,  fainter  or  more  powerful,  occafioned  by  fenfible 
objefls. 

The  dilFerence  of  fculls,  which  is  the  indication  of  the  deter- 
minate chara6^rt  of  animals,  furniihes  the  moft  evident  proof, 
< That  the  bony  fyftem  is  ^at  once  the  bafis  of  the  conformation, 
‘ and  the  meafure  of  the  faculties/  It  is  after  the  bones,  or  rather 
it  is  with  them,  that  the  moveable  parts  form  themfelves,  and  their 
play  is  fubordinate  to  the  folid  parts,  ‘ ' 


F.  scULLSOFANi  MALSs^Scs  the  Plates, 


I. 

The  charader  of  tame  animals,  fuch  as  beails  of  burden  and 
thofe  of  pafture,  is  marked  by  long  and  irregular  lines,  at  firft 
ftraight  and  parallel,  then  bending  inward.  Such  are  i.  the  horfe, 
3.  the  afs,  5.  the  flag,  6.  the  hog,  7.  the  camel. 

The  ftrudure  of  thefe  heads  feems  to  indicate  no  other  end  of 
exiftence,  but  repofe  and  peaceful  enjoyment.  In  i.  and  3.  the 
curved  line  extending  from  the  bone  of  the  eye  to  the  noftril,  is 
the  indication  of  patience. 

In  6.  a line  at  firft  ftraight,  which  imperceptibly  bends  inwards, 
and  fuddenly  refumes  its  ftrft  diredion,  denotes  obftinacy. 

Obferve,  that  in  all  thefe  heads  the  under  jaw  is  very  thick  and 
broad  ; it  is  evidently  the  feat  of  that  inftind  which  difpofes  to 
chew  and  ruminate.  . 

4.  The  fcull  of  the  ox  indicates  patience,  refiftance,  llownefs 
of  motion,  coarfenefs  of  appetite. 


25.  That 
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15^.  That  of  the  bull  prefents  the  idea  of  obftinate  refiila.ncc,  of 
an  inftind^  which  difpofes  to  repel. 


II. 

The  form  of  animals  which  are  voracious  without  being  fierce, 
the  rat  fpecies,  which  I fliould  be  tempted  to  denominate  the  thiev- 
ifh  fpecies,  is  likewife  very  expreffive,  1 fhall  produce  only  two 
examples  of  it ; 16.  the  beaver,  and  19,  the  great  field  moufe. 

Thefe  lines  lightly  bent  and  arched,  thefc  unequal  furfaces, 
thefe  points,  and  that  delicacy,  charaderize  an  animal  which  eafily 
difeovers  fenfible  objects,  and  is  prompt  to  feize  them  : they  are 
expreflive  of  defire  and  fear,  and  the  quality  which  muft  naturalljr 
refult  from  this  mixture,  cunning.  The  under  jaw  ufually  of  no 
great  ftrength,  the  fore-teeth  bent  into  a point,  are  fufEcient  to 
bruife  inanimate  fubftances  of  which  the  animal  may  have  laid 
hold — but  polTefs  not  ftrength  enough  to  feize  or  deftroy  a living 
creature  capable  of  refiftance. 

III. 

1 2.  The  fox,  though  ranked  with  beafts  of  prey,  has  fome  affi- 
nity to  the  fpecies  of  which  we  have  juft;  been  fpcaking  ; he  is  weak, 
compared  to  other  animals  of  his  own  clafs.  The  declination  of 
the  line  from  the  fcull  to  the  nofe  ; the  under  jaw  almoft  parallel 
tothat  line,  would  give  to  a form  thus  combined  a certain  degree  of 
weaknefs,  or  at  leaft;  w'ould  render  it  not  greatly  expreffive,  did  not 
the  pointed  teeth  indicate  a fmall  degree  of  ferocioufnefs  in  the  re- 
paration of  the  two  jaws. 

1 3.  The  form  of  the  dog  marks  at  once  a greater  degree  of  firm- 
refs,  though  it  be  in  other  refpe61s  ordinary  enough,  and  feebly 
iignificant — (The  expreffion  is  faulty  : every  thing  in  Nature  is 
fignificant  5 mean  and  middling  forms  as  well  as  the  moft:  diftin- 
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gtiilhed  ; but  the  expreffion  of  the  firft  is  not  fo  ftriking : what 
therefore  I call  feebly  fignincant,  I mean,  is  only  lefs  ftriking  than 
fome  other  formt.)  The  fall  of  the  fcull  from  the  bone  of  the  eye 
indicates,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefTion,  fubjedion  to  the  dominion 
ofthefenfes.  The  throat  is  rather  adapted  to  moderate,  than  to 
gluttonous  or  ferocious  appetite---though  the  dog  in  truth  has  fome 
difpofition  to  ferocioufnels  and  gluttony.  I think  there  is  perceptible 
here,  efpecially  in  the  bone  of  the  eye,  and  its  relation  to  thenofe, 
a certain  expreffion  of  honefty  and  fidelity. 

14.  The  difference  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf  is  very  flight, 
yet  very  perceptible.  In  this  laft^  the  concavity  of  the  crown  of 
the  head,  the  convexity  above  the  bone  of  the  eye,  the  ftraight 
lines  which  thence  defcend  down  to  the  nofe,  are  plain  indications 
of  a greater  degree  of  violence.  The  under  jaw  in  particular  is 
imprefied  with  the  charader  of  cruelty. 


10.  This  imprefs  is  likewife  found  in  the  jaw  of  the  bear; 
but  here  the  jaw  is  broader,  and  announces  more  firnmefs  and 
reflftance, 

8.  In  the  tiger,  the  pointed  form  of  the  hind-head  and  the 
breadth  cf  the  fore-head  are  indications  of  a lingular  promptitude. 
Mark  how  different  its  ftrudure  from  that  of  hearts  of  burthen  and 
pafture ! obferve  that  lever  which  covers  the  extremity  of  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  fortifies  it ; that  flattened  arch,  the  feat  of  quick 
perception  and  gluttonous  ferocity;  that  br-oad  fnout  fo  full  of 
energy;  that  throat,  a vaulted  abyfs,  prompt  to  feize,  to  tear,  to 
fwailow  up. 

9.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  lion  is  not  more  accurately  de- 
flgned,  (but  in  Bufibn  himfelf,  from  whom  thefe  copies  have  been 
taken,  the  fcull  of  the  lion  is  the  leaft  corred  of  all.)  Yet  how 
remarkable,  even  as  it  is  here,  the  lengthened  and  obtufe  form  of 
the  hind-head ! Its  arch  is  not  deftitute  of  dignity  ; the  fall  of  the 
bene  of  the  fnout  is  rapid  and  energetical;  the  forehead  iscompad, 
and  announces  energy,  calmnefs,  and  ftrength.  Had  we  the 
originals  before  us,  ip  would  be  an  interefting  employment  to 
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compare  this  part  in  detail  with  the  head  cf  the  tiger.  The  dif- 
ference,* apparently  ilight,  is  neverthelels  eficntial. 

17.  The  charafler  of  the  cat  may  be  defined  in  two  words— -at- 
tention and  daintinefs. 

Of  thefe  fculls,  No.  2.  the  elephant,  is  the  mofl:  remarkable.  In 
the  crown  and  hind-head,  as  well  as  in  the  fore-head,  what  a 
natural  and  jufl  exprefiion  of  prudence,  energy,  and  delicacy  ! 

II.  The  otter,  a deformed  head,  vifibly  intended  for  glut- 
tony. ; 

16.  Among  thefe  fculls,  there  is  not  one  vvhofe  contour  is  fo 
horizontal,  and  prefents  fo  few  angles,  as  that  of  the  beaver. 
Thefe  long  teeth,  which  meet  in  form  of  an  arch,  indicate  good- 
nefs  blended  with  weaknels. 

20.  The  porcupine  has  a flight  refemblance  to  the  beaver  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  contour,  but  there  is  no  kind  of  relation  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  teeth. 


i8.-  The  hyena  greatly  difiers  from’  the  other  forms,  efpecially 
in  the  hind-head.*  The  knot  in  which  it  terminates,  indicates  the 
highefl  degree  of  obflinacy  and  inflexibility.  You  would  difeovef, 
on  examining  the  line  which  parts  the  muzzle  of  the  living  hyena, 
ihe  charadfer  or  mark  of  inexorable  cruelty. 

Facing  are. two  mafks  exprefiive  of  an  infernal  grin,  of  an  atro- 
cious malignity — monflers  who  delight  in  the  wretchednefs  of 
others. 

G, 

I.  Animals  differ  from  one  another  by  the  form,  by  the  ftruffure 
of  the  bones  and  the  outlines,  as  well  as  by  the  chara61er. 

From  the  weakefl:  of  winged  infedls  up  to  the  towering  eagle, 
frem  the  worm  which  crawls  under  our  feet  up  to  the  elephant,  up 
to  the  formidable  lion,  you  every  where  difeover  a gradation  of 
f hyfiognomical  exprefiion.  it  would  be  ridicubus  to  aferibe  to 

the 
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the  v/orm  the  power  of  the  rattlefnake,  and  to  the  butterfly  the 
force  of  the  eagle.  To  fuppofe  that  the  lamb  could  poflefs  the 
vigour  of  the  lien,  would  border  on  infanity.  Were  they  to  be 
■fhewn  to  us  for  the  firft  time,  were  we  deftitute  of  all  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  names  which  particularize  them, 
would  it  be  poflible  to  refifl;  the  imprelTions  they  muft  make  upon 
us,  and  refrain  from  aferibing  to  the  one  courage  and  llrength,  to 
the  other  weaknefs  and  patience  ? 

2.  Among  animals  in  general.  Which  are  the  weakefl ? or,  ra- 
ther, Which  are  fartheft  removed  from  the  human  Ipecies,  and  are 
leafl;  fufceptible  of  our  ideas  and  fenfations ; or  even  fartheft  frojn 
having  the  appearance  only  of  thefe  ideas  and  thefe  fenfations  ? 
Mo'ft  afluredly  thofe  which  have  the  leaft  external  refemblance 
to  man.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  run  over  in  idea  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  fmalleft  infedl  up  to  the 
ape,  up  to  the  lion,  up  to  the  elephant.  In  order  to  Amplify  and 
facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  it  be  confined  to  the  form  of  the 
heads;  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  craw  ftfli  and  the  elephant,  thofe 
of  the  elephant  and  of  man,  &c. 

3.  It  would  be,  by  the  bye,  a labour  well  worthy  of  a genius 
which  fliould  unite  the  talents  of  a Buffon,  a Camper,  and  a Euler, 
to  calculate  and  determine  the  forms  of  heads  according  to  the 
principles  of  phyfics  and  mathematics  5 and,  what  will  one  day  in- 
fallibly happen,  to  demonftrate,  that  every  animal,  that  every  fpe- 
cies of  animals,  has  allotted  to  it  certain  lines  which  are  fixed  and 
invariable ; that  amidft  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  merely 
animal  lines,  there  is  not  a Angle  one  which  does  not  interiorly  and 
effentially  differ  from  the  lines  attributed  to  the  human  form- 
lines  altogether  Angular  in  their  kind. 


H.  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  MAN  An£>  ANIMALS. 

-Borta,  next  to  Ariftotle,  is  the  perfon  who  has  infilled  moft  on 
the  refemblance  of  fnan  to  animals ; it  is  he  who  has  given  cur- 
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rency  to  this  idea—*  That  animal  phyhonomies,  if  exaflly  deter- 
‘ mined,  might  furnifh  certain  rules,  applicable  to  the  human  phy* 

‘ lionomy  \ and  no  one,  that  I know  of,  before  him,  has  endc-a-- 
voyired  to  eftablilh  this  aiTertion  on  theoretical  principles,  or  taken 
the  trouble  lo  ftate  a parallel  'between  the  heads  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Undoubtedly,  no  propofiiion  is  more  certain  than  this— 

* The  refemblance  of  forms  iuppofes  a refemblance  of  charadlei  s ; 
it  is  not  neceffary,  however,  that  the  copies  fhould  have  moie  re- 
femblance to  one  another,  than  the  originals  of  them  have  m 
Nature.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  Porta,  hurried  away  by  his  ima- 
gination,  has  committed  frer^uent  millakes  in  this  refpeft,  believing 
he  perceived  refcmblances  which  no  one  but  himfelf  could  dii- 
cover.  Is  there,  for  example,  between  his  hound  and  Plato  any 
analogy  capable  of  affording  information  to  a cool  obferver,  or  of 
conducing  him  to  foUd  conclufions  ? 

It  is  flill  more  hngular,  that  he  fhould  have  flatcd  a comparifon 
betweert  the  heads  of  birds  and  the  human  head.  In  this  cafe,  at 
leaft,  he  ought  to  have  had  them  defiglied  with  more  corre£lncfs 
and  truth;  then,  inflead  of  dwelling  on  fanciful  and  trifling  rc- 
femblances,.  to  have  pointed  out  their  prodigious  diflimihtude,  and 
to  have  deduced  from  fuch  comparifon  the  principles  of  the  dif- 
ference of  their  charaders,  or  Ibme  other  general  propofition. 

Thus  the  great  fault  to  be  found  with  Pona  is,  his  having  found 
refcmblances  where  there  are  none,  and  having  frequently  over- 
looked thofe  that  are  obvious  and  llriking.  He  fpeaks  very  little 
of  the  ape,  of  the  horle,  and  the  elephant;  or,  at  leaft,  did  noturi- 
derftand  how  to  accommodate  to  his  purpofe  the  contours  of  their 
profiles  and  faces ; and  yet  thefe  are  the  animals  which  have  the 
greateft  relation  to  the  human  Ipccies. 

1 fliall  content  myfclf,  at  prelent,  with  giving  a Angle  example: 

THREE  CARICATURES  OF  MEW  FORCED  INTO  A RESEMBLANCE 
OF  THE  OX. — ^cc  thd  Flate» 

Grofs  brutality,  rudend's,  force,  ftupidity,  inflexible  obftinacy, 
with  a total  want  of  tendcrnels  and  icnlibility  ; fuch  are  the  cha- 

tadu*  roaruayed  in  the  form  arid  features  of  thefe  caricatures. 

Among 


Three  caricci hires  of  Men  forced  into  a 
Tleie mi) lance  of  the  Ox. 
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Among  a thoufand  millions  of  men,  are  there  two  who  refemblc 
the  brute  to  fuch  a degree?  Nay,  fuppofing  there  exifted  a (ingle 
one,  how  fuperior  would  he  ftill  be  to  the  ox,  even  independently 
of  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  chin,  and  the  hind-head  ! 

The  mouth  of  the  lirft  profile  is  by  far  too  much  of  the  human 
Jcind,  to  be  found  in  conne:xion  with  thjjt  ox’s  eye  fo  horridly 
exaggerated^, 


K.  particular  observations  on  some  animals. 

There  are  few  animals  whofe  forehead  rifes  fo  high  above  the 
eyes  as  that  of  the  dog;  but  the  fuperiority  he  appears  to  gain  from 
the  form  of  the  forehead;  he  lofes  by  that  of  the  nofe,  which  is 
animal  in  a very  high  degree,  difcovering  all  the  phyfiognomical 
marks  of  fcent  (man  too  expands  his  noihrils  in  the  adl  of  fmelling); 
as  alfo  by  the  diftance  which  feparatcs  the  fnout  from  the  nofe,  and 
by  the  diminution,  or  rather  nothingnefs,  of  the  chin. 

Whether  the  hanging  ears  of  the  dog  be  a chara6ler  of  fervitude,  I 
(hall  not  undertake  to  determine  : it  is  fo,  at  lead,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  de  BufFon,  who  has  reafoned  excellently  on  the  phylionomies  of 
animals. 

The  camel  and  the  dromedary  are  allied  to  the  horfe,  the  Iheep, 
and  the  afs ; but  they  totally  want  the  dignity  of  the  frfi: : they 
feem  to  have  fome  relation  likewife  to  the  monkey,  at  lead  from  the 
nofe. 

Their  mouth,  diderent  from  that  of  draught-animals,  is  not 
formed  to  fulfer  the  bit  and  the  bridle;  the  place  referved  for  the 
lad  of  thefe  is  found  didindlly  marked  between  the  eyes  and  the 
nofe.  All  this  part  of  the  head  exhibits  no  indication  of  courage 
and  audacity.  Nothing  in  their  monkey-nortrils  charaflerizes  the 
fpirited  neighing  of  the  horfe,  nor  the  threatening  noife  of  the  beU 
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lowing  ox.  The  jaws  are  too  feeble  to  be  voracious.  The  eyes 
cxprefs  only  the  patience  of  a beaft  of  burden. 

The  bear  expreffesferocioufnefs,  fury,  the  power  of  rending  ii? 
pieces : fond  of  the  favage  defeat,  he  flies  the  commerce  of  mankind. 

The  floth,  or  fluggard ; the  moll  indolent,  the  moft  limited,  the 
moft  contemptibly  wretched  of  animals,  is  alfo  of  a very  iniperfea 
form.  The  higheft  degree  of  impotency  and  liftleflnefs  is  marked 
in  the  outline  of  the  head,  of  the  body,  and  of  the  feet.  Thefe  laft, 
deftitute  of  foies,  have  not  even  toes  capable  of  moving  feparate  y ; 
they  confift  only  of  two  or  thrse  claws  of  an  exceflive  lengfn  bent 
inv4rd,  and  which  all  move  together.  In  fliort,  it  is  impoffibleto 
figure  an  animal  more  fluggifli,  more  ftupid,  or  more  heed.efs  of 
every  thing  that  concerns  it. 

But  now  let  us  confider  its  phyfionomy.  Is  there  one  more  ex- 
preflive,  more  analogous  to  this  charaaer  ? Could  it  poffibly  have 
been  more  dull,  or  indicate  a higher  degree  of  indolence  and 

ilupidity  ? 

Who 'perceives  not  in  the  ivild-boar  a favage  animal,  totally 
deftitute  of  dignity,  coarfe,  heavy,  and  voracious ; and  in  the 
badger,  an  ignoble  creature,  given  to  miftruft,  mifchiCTOus,  and  a 
glutton  ? 

The  profile  of  the  lion  is  very  remarkable,  efpecially  in  the  con- 
tour  of  the  forehead  and  nofe.  Take  notice  of  that 
proaching  to  a right  one,  formed  by  the  exterior  line  bending  from 

the  nofe  to  the  under  jaw. 

A man  who  in  the  forehead  and  nofe  fliould  refemble  the  profil« 
of  the  lion,  moft  certainly  would  not  be  an  ordinary  («rfon ; but  1 
am  doubtful,  whether  that  chataacr  can  be  completely  found  m a 

human  face. 

Indeed  the  lion’s  nofe  is  not  fo  prominent  as  that  of  man ; but  it 
is  much  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  quadrupeds.  ^ 
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The  firength  and  arrogancy  of  the  king  of  animals  are  clearly 
expreffed  in  the  arched  form  of  the  nofe,  in  its  breadth  and  paral- 
Idifm,  and  laftiy  in  the  angle,  nearly  a right  one,  formed  by  the 
contours  of  the  eye-lids  with  the  fides  of  the  nofe. 

What  an  expreffion  of  perfidy  ! what  fanguinary  rage  ! arc  ex- 
prefied  in  the  eyes  and  muzzle  of  the  tiger.  The  head  of  a vidlo- 
rious  tiger  furniihes  the  emblem  of  the  Devil  triumphing  over  ^ 
yanquifhed  faint. 

Cats  are  tigers  in  miniature,  tamed  by  a domeftic  education : 
with  iefs  firength,  their  character  is  not  much  better.  They  are, 
with  refpeft  to  birds  and  mice,  what  the  tiger  is  to  fheep ; and  they 
even  furpafs  him  in  cruelty,  from  the  delight  they  take  in  prolong* 
jhg  the  fulferings  of  their  vidlim. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  A EUFFALo’s  ENGAGEMENT  WITH  A 
TIGER. — See  the  Plate, 

The  hideous  figure  of  the  buffalo  indicates  that  brutal  infHnft, 
which  prompts  him  to  pufh,  and  throw  down. 


L.  HEADS  OF  DIFFEREN7’  ANIMAES.— 

Every  new  Plate  I produce,  every  animal  fpecies  particularly 
confidered,  is  a frefh  proof  and  confirmation,  ‘ That  all  Nature  is 
f truth  and  revelation/ 

Provided  I were  not  to  fay  a fingle  fyllable  refpedling  the  oppo- 
fite  print,  it  would  fpeak  for  itfelf. 

The  head  of  the  cow,  and  that  of  the  ox  1,2,  3,  6.  indicate 
animals  fiupid,  thoughtlefs,  obftinate  in  refinance.  The  expreffion 
of  thefe  qualities  is  difcovered  particularly  in  the  diilance  of  the 

eye?. 
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eyes,  m their  oblique  pofition  \ I.  and  confcqucntly  in  the 
Shocking  fpace  which  Teparates  them  ; likevvife  in  the  noftrils,  and 
more  dillindlly  ftill  in  the  line  which  the  muzzle 

Thebullz,  and  3,  Teems  already  to  diftinguilhhimfelf  by  a courage 

more  mafculine,  an  eye  more  lively,  and  a mojre  haughty  forehead. 

4.  The  ftag  in  the  vigour  of  his  age. 

5.  The  hind. 

Both  of  thefe  difcover  acutenefs  of  fcent  and  hearing,  and  be^tr 
the  imprefs  of  agility,  of  attention,  of  a gentle  and  peaceable  inno- 
cence. The  point  of  the  corner  of  the  eye  is  in  general  the  indi- 
cation of  a delicate  fenfe  of  hearing,  of  an  ear  on  the  watch. 

Gluttony,  timidity,  arc  apparent  in  the  hare  7,  and  9. 

In  the  bouquetin  8,  a prodigious  force  of  finew  to  fupport  his 
enormous  load  of  horns ; the  bone  of  the  eye,  though  extremely 
hard,  pofielfcs  howeyer  lomething  of  delicacy  : the  teeth  ^re  much 
kfs  formidable  than  thofe  of  the  woU  12. 

You  fee  fomewhat  more  of  dignity,  of  timidity,  and  of  delicacy, 
in  the  chamois  10. 

There  is  fomething  little  and  weak,  but  at  the  fame  time  an  ex- 
peflion  of  violence,  in  the  fox  ii. 

Is  it  poffible  not  to  difcover  in  the  wolf  1 2,  a charaffer  feroci- 
eus,  paflionate,  treacherous,  and  fanguinary  ? 

Likewife,  is  it  poffible  not  to  difcover  in  the  wcazel  13,  agility 
^nd  cunning  ? 

In  the  lynx  14,  you  perceive  a fanguinary  animal  watching  his 
prev ; and  in  the  pliancy  of  the  Ikin  of  his  forehead  theceleiity 

cd' 


of  his  motions;  the  line 
the  expreffion  of  cruelty. 
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which  his  mouth  forms,  is 


The  beaver  ij,  and  i6,  has  much  lefs  energy;  his  teeth,  too 
weak  to  tear,  are  but  the  more  adapted  for  gnawing. 


M.  SIX  HEADS  OF  ANIMALS. — Sce  the  Platte 


it  is  necclTary  to  premife  to  my  readers,  that,  in  examining  the 
heads  of  animals,  particular  attention  muH  be  paid  to  the  propor- 
tion and  to  the  arch  of  the  forehead  ; to  the  pofition  and  contour 
of  the  eyes,  to  the  dißance  which  feparates  them  ; but,  above  all, 
to  the  line  of  the  mouth. 

You  may  obferve  moft  dihinaiy  in  the  lynx  of  the  oppofite 
print,  the  chara6leriftic  fury  w'hich  prompts  to  bite  , 

The  fame  charafter,  though  weakened,  is  obfervable  in  the  fox 
when  viewed  in  front;  while  in  the  dog  this  line  has  fomething 
lefs  harlh,  and  more  analogous  to  his  fidelity. 

Take  notice  in  profile  5,  the  enormous  fize  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  eye  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
with  the  extended  point  of  the  fiiout. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

K.  FIVE  HEADS  OF  ANIMALS. — Sce  the  Plate. 

• I,  2.  Larcivioufnefs,  ftupid  and  timorous  gluttony.  How  op^ 
pofite,  in  every  fenfe,  is  this  form  to  the  proÄle  of  man,  to  his  cre6ll 
"and  majeftic  form  ! 

3.  ,The  goat  feems  to  be  a kind  of  caricature  of  the  llieep,  and 
methi'nks  I fee  in  him  the  emblem  of  avarice.  A charaaer  of 
meannefs  feems  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  taken  together,  and 
every  part  feparatcly  confidercd. 

4.  From  the  ear  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  fnout,  the  eX- 
preffion  of  meannefs ; intemperate  fenfuality  in  the  bafe  of  the 
inout ; falfehood  in  the  eye ; malignity  in  the  muzzle. 

this  afs’s  head,  though  the  form  be  'heavy  and  dovenly,  is  re- 
prefented  far  too  advantageoully  in  the  oppolite  engraving,  on 
account  of  the  vivacity  and  of  the  contour  which  is  given  to  the 
eye;  but  the  mouth  faithfully  traces  the  expreffion  of  dulnefs  and 
obitinacy.  - 


Tire  Heads  of  Animals. 


o.  FIVE  HEADS  OF  Amuk'Ls.'^See  the  Plate» 


1.  Pacific  and  timid,  he  is  on  the  watch. 

2.  An  animal  envious,  fpiteful,  voracious  and  malignant,  and 
feemingly  on  the  look-out. 

3.  An  indolent  animal,  whofe  faculties  are  very  contra6led,  and 
which  has  no  approximation  to  the  firm,  bold,  calm,  adlive  and 
colledled  charadter  which  diUinguifhes  head  4. 

The  profile  underneath  exhibits  the  eager  and  murderous  look 
of  an  animal  which  has  fixed  upon  its  vidiim. 


P.  TIGERS  AND  'LiO'Sis.'^See  the  Plate* 

The  two  profiles  of  the  tiger  1,  and  of  the  lion  3,  have  a much 
greater  analogy  with  our  fpecies  than  a^hundred  other  profiles  of 
animals;  and  this  relation  is  particularly  apparent  in  forehead  i. 
Notwithftanding  which,  what  a difference  muft  eternally  fubfift 
between  them ! The  moft  oblique  and  reclined  of  all  human 
profiles  will  always  approach  much  nearer  to  a perpendicular  than 
the  profile  of  the  tiger  or  lion. 

Eyes  red  and  globular,  whofe  corners  are  prominent  and  length- 
ened, a large  and  flat  nofe,  the  immediate  connexion  there  is  be- 
tween the  nofe  and  the  throat,  and  particularly  the  line  of  the  lat- 
ter, all  bear  an  animal  and  ferocious  charadler. 

You  will  obferve,  that  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  animals  con- 
fifts  principally  in  this,  that  his  facet  if  the  expreffion  may  be  al- 
lowed, is  more  dillindlly  marked  and  more  complete  than  that  of 
other  quadrupeds.  When  you  view  him  in  front,  you  immedi- 
Vol.il  P ately 
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ately  difcover  an  analogy  between  the  forehead  and  chin.  The 
hair  which  covers  the  head  falls  in  ringlets  on  both  fides. 

The  head  of  the  flieep  rounded  a top  prefents  nothing  ftriking, 
nothing  lively  and  penetrating.  The  under  jaw  does  not  rife  like 
that  of  the  lion.  There  is  no  trace  of  ferocioufnefs  or  cruelty  in 
the  arrargement  and  in  the  form  of  the.  leetn. 

r . > . . 

• “ ELEPHANTS.— /Zv  PfW. 

The  violence  of  the  elephant’s  charaffer  is  declared  in  the  quan- 
tity and  f: ze  of  his  bones  ; and  the  round  and  arched  form  of  thefc 
indicate  cunning:  his  huge  inafs  of  flelh  denotes  his  gentlenefs ; 
the  flexibility  of  the  probofeis,  his  prudence  and  addrefsj  the 
breadth  and  vaulted  form  of  the  forehead,  his  retentive  memory. 

Take  notice  of  the  outline  of  the  forehead  from  a to  Z,  and  you  * 
will  difeover  that  it  approaches  to  the  outline  of  the  human  more 
than  that  of  any  other  animal ; neverthelefs,  its  fituation  with  rela- 
tion to  the  'eye  and  the  in'outh  conftitutes  an  efl'ential  difference 
frmi  the  human  forehead ; for  this  iafl  forms  in  mod  inflances  a 
right  angle,  m'ore  or  lefs  regular,  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  and  the 
line  of  the  mouth, 

Obferve  that  eye  terminated  in  a point,  and  particularly  the  eye 
of  No.  2,  how  clearly  is  the  charader  of  cral't  difcertiibie  in  it ! 
clpccia.ly  ij^  you  compare  it  with  the  eye  of  a fifli.' 

'Now,  fuppofing  the  eye  to  he  fhut,  conflder  the  proportion  of 
the  mouth  and  the  extenfion  of  its  profile,  and  determine,  as  well 
as  you  can,  the  angle  which  it  wc^ild  form  with  the  corner  of  the 
eye  No.  i. 

'That  large  car,  open  and  fmooth,  loft  and  flexible,  may  likc- 
wife,  with  an  appearance  of  probability,  be  extremely  fignificant ; 
l»ut  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  it. 
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R.  PK7SI0N0MY  OF  HORSES  CONSIDERED. 

‘ Haft  thou  given  the  horfe  ftrength  ? Haft  thou  clothed  his 

* neck  wjth  thunder?  Canft  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a grafs- 

* hopper  ? The  glory  of  his  iiofttils  is  terrible.  He  pavveth  in 
‘ the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  ftrength  : he  goeth  on  to  meet 
‘ the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is -not  affrighted; 
‘ neither  turneth  he  his  back  from  the  fword.  The  qinver  rattlcth 
‘ againft  him,  the  glittering  fpear,  and  the  flrcld  He  fwalloweth 
‘ the  ground  with  fiercencfs  and  rage  ; neither  believeth  he  that 
‘ it  is  the  found  of  the  trumpet.  He  fiith  among  the  trumpets, 
‘ ha,  ha;  and  he  fmeilcth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 
^ captains,  and  the  ihouting  !* 

In  horfes  I am  by  no  means  a connoifteur,  yet  am  I ftruck  with 
the  difference  of  their  phyfionomies ; and  find  nearly  as  great  a 
variety  in  them,  as  in  the  human  fpecies.  The  horfe  is,  there- 
fore, an  interefling  objedf  to  the  phyfionomift,  fince  his  phyfio- 
nomy,  at  leaf!  in  profile,  is  one  of  the  moft  ftrongly  marked,  the 
moft  expreffive,  and  the  moft  charaäcriftic,  to  be  found  among 
animals. 

‘ Of  all  animals,  the  horfe  is  the  one  which,  with  height  of 
‘ ftature,  pofieffes  the  fineft  proportion  and  the  greateft  elegance  in 
^ the  parts  of  his  body;  for,  on  comparing  him  with  fuch  as  are 
‘ immediately  above  or  below  him,  it  will  appear  that  the  afs  is^ll 
‘ made,  that  the  lion’s  head  is  too  large,  that  the  legs  of  the*  ox  are 

* too  (lender  and  too  fhort  for  the  fize  of  his  body,  that  the  camel 
^ is  deformed,  and  that  the  larger  animals,  the  rhinoccrcs  and  the 

* elephant,  are,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  only  formlefs 

* maffes.’ 

You  will,  fcarcely  find  any  other  animal  whofe  phyfionorny  is  fo 
generally  felt,  fo  clearly  marked,  fo  fpeaking,  as  that  of  a fine 
horfe. 
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Is  it  credible,  then,  that  He  who  has  eftabliflied  a harmony  fo 
perfe£^  in  the  organization  of  a being,  which,  compared  to  man, 
is  deftiiute  of  intelligence,  Ihould  have  permitted,  in  man,  his  own 
image,  a manifeft  contradiftion  between  the  exterior^ and  the 
interior  ? 


SIX  horses’  nie. the  Plate, 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  forms  perfeft,  neither  is  there  any  one 
of  them  entirely  mean, 

a.  His  look  has  fomething  of  falfliood  in  it ; the  arch  of  the 
bone  of  the  nofe  has  an  indication  of  malignity,  the  under -jaw  that 
of  indolence, 

b.  Pofleffes  more  of  vigour  and  paflion,  lefs  indolence  and 
falfliood. 

c.  More  vigorous,  perhaps  lefs  pafljonate  than  b,  he  has  like- 
wife  lefs  dignity  with  more  energy. 

d.  According  to  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  and  of  pathognomy, 
he  is  of  a very  fiery  charafl'er.  The  difpofition  of  this  charafler 
is,  I think,  vifibly  marked  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  and  in  the 
irch  of  the  bone  of  the  nofe.  To  a horfe  of  this  form  it  belongs 
only  to  rear  and  pant,  as  this  one  has  the  appearance  of  doing, 

c.  What  a contrail  is  this  to  the  preceding  heads ! neverthelefs, 
it  is  not  one  of  the  wcakeft. 

f.  This  polTelTes  ftill  more  weaknefs;  it  is  the  head  of  a fluggifli 
and  indolent  horfe.  Every  thing  in  it  is  more  relaxed,  more 
deprefTed, 
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FIVE  HORSES  HEADS. — 2ce  the 'Plate,  ' 

The  three  uppermoft  heads  announce  much  more  firmnefs, 
energy,  and  courage,  than  the  two  below.  In  truth,  they  have  too 
much  hre  to  be  completely  great,  but  they  have  nothing  of  the 
falfhood  and  feebienefs  of  the  others. 

The  bone  of  the  nofe,  its  breadth,  and  its  profile,  the  contour, 
fo  full  and  fo  ftrongly  marked,  of  thefe  large  expanded  eyes,  their 
perfeft  Jiarmony  with  the  noftrils — all  thefe  traits  are,  in  man j and 
in  the  horfe,  charafteriitic  figns  of  energy  and  valour. 

Alfo,  in  like  manner,  every  arched  concavity  of  the  profile 
which  is  but  feebly  marked,  always  announces  the  want  of  courage, 
or  an  inferior  degree  of  courage  to  what  is  to  be  expefled  from  a 
well  marked  convexity,  unlels,  however,  it  be  too  violentijr 
prominent. 


it,  A PEW  REMARKS  ON  BIRDS. 

Nature,  the  friend  of  truth,  manifefts  herfelf  flill  as  fuch  in  the 
formation  of  birds. 

Compared  with  other  creatures,  or  with  one  another  only,  they 
have  each  one  a dillinftive  chara61er  Their  ftruflure  is,  in  all 
refpeds,  lighter  than  that  of  quadrupeds;  their  neck  is  more 
flexible,  the  head  fmaller,  they  have  a pointed  bill  inftead  of  a 
mouth,  and  their  clothing  is  richer  and  more  elegant. 

In  the  view  of  rendering  truths  already  k»own  at  leafl;  Hill 
more  evident,  and  of  being  able  to  refer  the  reader  to  them  here- 
after, we  here  infert  fome  heads  of  birds,  tolerably  well  defigned. 

The 
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The  variety  of  their  charadler  is  beyond  a doubt  | the  point  now 
to  be  determined  is,  vv^hether  their  phyfionomies  differ  as  much  as 
their  charadlers. 

The  majeftic  eagle  fweeps  along  wiih  daring  flight,  braves  the 
rays  of  the  unclouded  fun,  foars  to  the  higheft  region' of  the  at- 
. moi'phcre  : from  thence  his  piercing  eye  commands  a vail  expanfe, 
and  deferies  from  a*far,  in  the  profundity  of  the  valley,  perched 
upon  the  tree,  or  hovering  in  the  air,  the  viaim  he  has  marked  as 
his  prey ; he  darts  upon  it  like  lightning,  feizes  it  with  his  irre- 
tiftible  talons,  and,  exulting  in  his  viflory,  tranfports  it  to  the  re- 
tired, reck,  or  deferted  plain,  tears  it  in  pieces  and  devours  it. 

Is  it  pofilble  to  look  upon  him,  without  difeerning,  in  his  ex- 
ternal form,  the  fupreme  force,  the  energetic  fprings,  the  fiery  rage 
of  this  formidable  raviflier  ? Has  not  bis  fparkling  eye  all  the  fire  of 
a flafli  of  lightning  ? Who  but  he  dares  fix  a Heady  look  on  the 
dazzling  orb  of  day  ? Examine  every  eye,  down  to  that  of  the  mole, 
■where  will  you  find  that  penetrating, , firm,  and  rapid  glance, 
which  feizes  the  whole  liorizon  at  once  ? Where  find  fuch  a rela- 
tion between  eyes  and  the  light? 

How  accurate,  how  expreffiye  the  language  of  Nature,  to  thofe 
who  will  hearken  to  her  voice  ! 

However,  in  the  inftance  before  ue,  this  truth  of  exprefllon  ap- 
pears not  only  in  that  look  of  fire;  it  refides  likewife  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead, 
which  denote  vehemence  and  courage. 

Laftly,  the  expreflion  is  farther  difcoverable  in  the  form  of  that 
crooked  beak,  fhort  and  arched,  fo  firm,  fo  adapted  to  the  ad  of 
feizing,  and  fo  evidently  fignificant  of  courage  and  ilrength. 

Obferve  the  drawings  i,  2.  4.  and  6,  of  the  annexed  Plates, 
particularly  the  laft,  and  you  will  perceive  in  the  line  of  the  bill, 
and  in  the  eye,  the  fign  of  eagernefs  watching  for  ils  prey,  if  1 
ma)*be  fo  allowed  to  exprefs  myltlf. 
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In  the  long  neck  and  bill  of  the  vulture,  fig.  3,  there  is  per- 
ceptible a greater  degree  of  fupplenefs,  but  at  the  fame  time  fome- 
what  lefs  of  dignity.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  much  flatter. 

We  difcover  a bird  of  prey  flill  more  ignoble,  weaker,  and  more 
timid,  in  the  owl,  fig.  5,  and  fig.  8.  You  have  only  to  compare 
the  beaks  to  determine  this. 

On  viewing  the  fharp  pointed  bill  of  the  Englifh  cock,  fig.  9, 
and  fig.  10,  it  is  impofiible  to  doubt,  that'his  llrength  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  eagle.  Befides,  he  is  more  prefumptuous,  more 
haughty,  more  jealous  j and,  perhaps,  more  pafiionate. 

What  flrength  of  phyfionomy  in  the  cafTowary,  fig.  7,  An  cx- 
prefiion  of  harfhnefs  and  impetuolity  ; a total  want  of  dignity,  of 
fenfe,  and  fenfibility  ; weaknefs  blended  with  prefumption. 

In  the  parrot,  fig.  11,  and  fig.  12,  the  afredlation  of  flrength, 
kee|g^efs,  and  a difpofition  to  prattle. 

The  pigeon,  fig.  13  (at  leaf!  in  one  of  the  two),  pofTeffes  hum- 
ble and  gentle  timidity  j the  other  is  keen  to  a certain  degree. 

The  fwan,  fig.  14,  has  more  dignity  than  the  goofe,  lefs 
flrength  than  the  eagle,  lefs  tendernefs  than  the  dove,  more  flexi», 
bility  than  the  ollrich.  1 ■ 

- In  the  little  prominent  eyes  of  the  polyphemus  of  Brafil,  fig.  15;, 
it  is  impofiible  not  to  difeern  in  the  form  of  the  feu  11,  and  in  the 
difproportion  between  the  head  and  the  bill,  a want  of  courage  and 
of  fenfibility.  ^ . 

The  wild  duck,  fig,  16,  has  an  air  more  ferocious  than  the 
fwan  ; but  how  far  fhort  is  he  of  the  flrength  and  firmnefs  of  the 
eagle ! 

In  the  fmall  head  of  the  pelican,  fig.  27,  in  his  fmall  eyes  and 
long  beak,  you  find  neither  the  vindidive  look  of  the  wild  duck, 

nor 
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nor  the  good- nature  of  the  dove.  This  form  pofTefTes  neither  ßm- 
plicity  ngr  dignity. 


^ HEAD  OF  an  osTViicn.^See  the  Plate, 


The  oftrich»  the  Saturn  of  birds,  which  is  capable  of  digelling 
iron,  and  of  griding  glafs  to  powder,  knows  not  what  com- 
paffion  means. 

If  undulated  lines  exorefs  in  general  more  flexibility  than  lines' 
flraight  and  regular,  reafoning  from  analogy,  this  long  line  which 
feparates  the  firm  beak  of  the  oltrich,  ai\d  leems  to  be  drawn  by  a 
rule,  muft  denote  harflmefs  and  inflexibility.  How  diftant  the 
relation  between  that  line  and  the  eye,  from  that  which  lubfifts 
between  the  eye  and  the  mouth  in  the  human  face  ! 


- THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB  OF  THE  FEATHERED  RACE. 

See  the  Plate, 

In  the  annexed  Plate,  I have  brought  together  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  of  the  feathered  race. 

Hitherto  the  one  has  been  a terror  to  tlie  other ; but — finile  at 
it  if  you  pleafe — the  period  will  arrive,  when  every  being  (hall  be 
ennobled,  when  all  fliall  return  to  the  ancient  peace  of  Paradife, 
and  all  creatures  under  forms  infinitely  varied,  but  perfefHy  har- 
monized, (hall  with  one  accord  raife  a fong  of  praife  to  the  God 
of  Reconciliation. 


HEADS  OF  TW'O  EATS,  A ND  A SK E LETON. — See  ths*Plate,  ^ 
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t.  The  horfc-flioe. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  common  bat. 

They  are  expreffive  of  violent  paflion,  but  confined  to  very  nar- 
row bounds,  an  ignoble  pafTion  which  Ihuns  the  light,  Thefe 
little  eyes,  concealed  and  funk,  the  large  ears,  eredl  and  fearful, 
thefe  fmall  teeth,  (harp  and  pointed  ; have,  I think,  the  imprefs  of 
a paflion  ardent,  mean,  malicious,  and  concentrated. 

The  flceleton  of  this  animal  indicates  much  flexibility  and  light- 
Ecfs.  The  tail,  and  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  charafterize  its 
malevolence. 


T.  HEADS  OF  FISHES.— 5*^^ 

The  expreflion  is  ever  proportioned  to  the  quantum  of  internal 
faculty.  How  flight  a refemblance  have  thefe  profiles  to  the  hu- 
man face  ! How  far  are  they  from  its  perpendicular  form  ! 

■i  Examine  them  with  other  animals,  with  the  lion,  for  inftance, 
and  how  little  meaning  do  you  trace  in  their  phyfionomy  ! Who 
does  not  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  a want  of  underflanding,  a 
total  incapacity  to  refledi  and  defign. 

It  is  impoflible  for  them  to  cover  their  eyes  and  clofe  them, 
even  in  part.  Globular  and  prominent,  they  have  nothing  of  the 
oblong  form  of  the  eyes  of  the  fox,  or  of  the  elephant.  As  to  the 
forehead,  it  has  fcarcely  any  analogy  to  the  other  features. 

The  menfter,  fig.  z,  is  deftitute  of  every  thing  that  prefents  the 
charaäer  of  amenity,  of  gentlenefs,  or  of  tendernefs.  That  arched 
mouth  and  thofe  pointed  teeth,  arc  ftupid,  ignoble,  infenfible, 
made  for  devouring  without  the  power  of  enjoying. 

What  ftupidity  in  the  mouth  of  fig.  3,  and  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  the  eye  ! 
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The  throat  of  the  fea-horfe  is  a profound  and  horrible  gulph, 
formed  only  to  crulh  and  fwallovv. 


u.  HEADS  OF  SERPENTS. — See  the  Plate, 

Examine  the  whole  kingdom  of  Nature,  and,  if  you  can  pro- 
duce a iingle  being  deftitute  of  phyfionomy,  or  whofe  phyfionomy 
correfponds  not  with  its  charadler,  I will  admit  that  man  too  may 
have  none. 

What  creature  has  lefs  of  phyfionomy  than  the  ferpent,  and  what 
one  has  more  ? From  many  heads  of  ferpents,  you  might  infer  the 
charafteriftic  figns  of  malice  and  fallhood.  Nothing,  indeed,  in 
this  clafs  announces  judgment,  reflexion,  or  even  memory;  but 
the  firiking  charafler  of  this  reprobate  creature,  is  the  cunning  of  a 
being  whole  faculties  are  extremely  limited.  Even  the  changc- 
ablenefs  of  their  colours,  and  the  whimfical  arrangement  of  their 
fpots,  fuggeft  the  idea  of  deceit,  and  feem  to  warn  us  to  be  on  our- 
guard  againil  them. 

Of  thefe  heads,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  from  American 
ferpents,  is  there  one  capable  of  infpiring  us  with  any  thing  like 
afieäion  or  confidence  ? 

Fancy  to  yourfelf  fimilar  features  on  a human  face,  with  what 
abhorrence  would  you  turn  your  eyes  from  it  I Crafty  perlbns,  it 
is  true,  ufually  have  funk  eyes,  whereas"  all  thefe  ferpents  have 
their’s  prominent;  but  this  the  charader  of  a mifehievous  cunning. 

As  to  the  look  of  craftinefs,  it  is  diflinguifhable  only  in  fig  i. 
The  mouth  without  lips  is  nothing  but  an  arched  incifion,  which 
extends  beyond  the  eye.  Any  application  of  the  fubjed  is  unne- 
cefiary ; it  fpeaks  for  itfclf. 


All 
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All  men  really  energetical  poflefs  reflitude  and  honelly ; cun- 
ning is  nothing  but  a fupplement  to  ftrength. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  heads  fufficiently  energetic  to  a£l 
openly  and  without  the  aid  of  cunning  ; they  are  made  fio  bite  the 
heel,  and  to  be  crufhed  under  foot. 

The  judgment  of  God  is  imprinted  on  their  flattened  forehead : 
it  is  likewife  legible  in  the  mouth  and  the  eye. 


X.  VARIETY  OF  INSECTS. 


What  infinite  variety  has  the  Supreme  God  of  Nature  difplayed 
in  the  charadleriftic  marks  of  every  fpecies  and  degree  of  vital 
power  ! How  has  He  imprinted  on  every  creature  the  diftinftive 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  it ; and  how  ftrikingly  vilible  is 
this  in  the  laft  clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom' ! 

The  world  of  infeils  is  a world  apart,  and  though  the  beings 
which  compofe  it,  are  fuch  as  have  leaf!;  relation  to  the  human 
fpecies,  the  phyfioncmill  will  not  difdain  to  (ludy  them,  as  the  ob- 
fcrvations  which  they  furnilli  ferve  to  fupport  his  fyftem. 

The  form  of  every  infetfl  clearly  indicates  the  degree  of  its  aflive 
or  pafiive  force,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  enjoying  or  dellroying, 
of  fuffering  or  refilling. 

Is  it  not  vifible,  for  inftance,  that  thofe  infefls,  whofe  wings  are 
hard  and  c^mpad,  have  a charadler  of  force,  capacity,  and  refin- 
ance, which  is  wanting  to  the  butterfly,  whofe  wings  are  fo  fine 
and  delicate?  Is  not  the  foftelt  fubftance  at  the  fame  time  the 
weakcll,  the  mofl  paffiv^,  the  molt  liable  to  deftru6lion  ? Do  not 
inledts,  being  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  brain,  differ,  more  than 
all  other  creatures,  from  man,  who  is  fo  amply  furniflied  with  that 
organ  ? Is  there  not  a clearly  marked  diftinClion  between  every  fpe- 
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cies  of  infefls,  &nd  do  not  you  difccver,  at  the  firfl:  glimpfe,  whe- 
ther they  be  warlike  and  capable  of  refiftance,  or  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs— «whether  they  be  dellined  for  enjoyment  or  deflrudlion  ? 


different  insects,  particularly  the  dragon-fly. 

See  the  Plate» 

The  great  dragon-fly  is  endowed  with  a lightnefs  and  agility 
which  are  vifibly  inanifefted  in  the  ftruflure  of  her  wings.  It  is 
in  the  aa  cl  flying  that  file  carries  ofi',  with  fo  much  addrcfs,  the 
little  gnats  on  which  flie  feeds. 

/ 

In  the  crawling  caterpillar,  on  the  contrary,  what  flownefs ! 
With  what  precaution  Ihe  puts  down  her  feet  to  reach  the  leaf  Hic 
means  to  gnaw  ! — A fubllance  fo  foft  was  not  made  for  refiilance. 

The  caterpillar,  called  the  land-meafurer,  long  and  extended  like 
a withered  twig,  has  flill  lefs  animation. 

Who  does  not  fee,  as  he  follows  with  his  eye  the  light  and  fro- 
licfome  butterfly,  an  infe«  formed  for  foft  and  trivial  enjoyment  ? 
Who  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive  a higher  degree  of  force  in  the  in- 
duftrious  bee,  deflined  to  fuck  the  juice  of  flowers  ? The  fly  is  free 
and  nimble ; but  how  eafy  is  it  to  fee  that  his  force  has  not,  like 
that  of  the  bee,  a determinate  end. 

The  night-butterfly,  -flow,  peaceful,  harmlefs,  is  a ftriking  con- 
traft  t;o  the  aäive  and  murderous  fpider,  who  remains  fufpended.  in 
the  centre  of  her  net,  in  order  to  dart  with  the  greater  cafe  on  the 
infedfs  which  are  caught  in  it. 

What  aflivity  and  daring  perfeverance  in  the  patient  ant  ! In 
fhort,  what  exprefiion  of  folidity  and  refiftance  in  the  may-bug, 
covered  with  a coat  of  mail,  and  in  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fcarabs ; 
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fome  of  which  are  clothed  with  a frrong  fnell,  and  others  with  a 
briitly  buckler  thick  fet  with  iliarp  points  or  long  horns ! 


different  heads  of  insects  viewed  through  the 
MICROSCOPE. — See  the  Plate, 

Who  does  not  difcover  inability  to  hurt  imprinted  on  that 
flexible  and  rolled  up  probofcis,  employed  by  the  butterfly,  flg.  i, 
to  extraft  the  juice  out  of  flowers  ? 

Oppofe  to  it  the  thick  grinders  of  the  wafp,  fig,  2,  deftined  to 
gnaw  and  devour. 

Take  notice  in  the  locuft,  fig,  3,  a throat  wide  and  threatening, 
expreflive  of  its  voracious  character. 

There  is  fomething  of  harflmefs  and  ferocity  in  the  great  horn- 
beetle,  fig.  4. 

Every  one  of  thefe  infe£ls  (and  all  that  have  being,  are  in  the 
fame  condition)  fulfils  the  end  of  its  creation.  Each  diflers  from 
all  others,  as  much  in  its  exterior,  as  in  its  charader  and  deftlna- 
tion  ; and  this  difference  confifts  not  in  the  play  of  the  moveable 
parts,  but  in  their  form,  in  their  foftnefs  or  firmnefs,  their  weak- 
nefs  or  folidity. 

Fig,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  all  other  voracious  infefls,  have,  in  their 
exterior,  an  expreflion  of  ferocioufnefs,  which  might  furnifli  fome 
traits  proper  to  chara<flerize  the  moft  odious  malignity. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  HUMAN  PHYSIONOMY  AND  THAT 
OF  ANIMALS. 

Y.  BEES. 

liET  us  here  paufe,  and  fubjoin  foiTie  new  obfervations  to  thofc 
already  made,  on  the  relation  which  is  to  be  found  between  the 
human  phylionomy  and  that  of  animals ; ' 

It  is  evident  ' that  Nature  is  fubjefled  to  invariable  laws.  She 

* has  only  one  alphabet,  only  one  prototype  for  all  her  produftions  ; 
‘ in  other  words,  you  perpetually  meet^  under  the  Yame  forms, 
‘ beings  endowed  with  the  fame  force,  and  pofleffing  the  fame 

effence.  Two  fimilar  forms  produce  one  and  the  fame  force  ; 
the  more  their  forms  approach  to  each  other,  the  greater  rcfem- 

* blance  there  is  aUo  of  their  faculties ; in  proportion  as  the  for^ns 
differ,  the  faculties  differ  alfo.* 

Every  being  is  endowed  with  a force,  with  a fpirit  which  afls 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
body  in  which  it  refides,  and  the  fitu  nion  of  that  body.  Hence 
ajife  all  the  releniDlances  and  diflimiliiucjes  on  which  are  founded 
all  the  judgments  we  form  of  vifible  objeds. 
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If  there  exifts,  therefore,  a refemblance  of  form  between  man 
and  animals,  it  is  to  be  iuppofed  that  there  is-a  correlponding  relcni- 
biance  between  their  nature,  their  fenfations,  and  their  faculties. 
Were  it  in  our  power  to  draw  cor  redly  the  profiles  of  men  and 
animals,  could  we  examine  them  mathematically,  wc  fiiohld  come 
in  time  to  determine  with  certainty  the  juft  proportion  of  their  fa- 
culties. 


SILHOUETTES  OF  THE  qUEEN-BEE  AND  COMMON  BEE. 

See  the  Plate, 

Still  further : had  we  the  means  of  ftripping  the  head  of  the 
queen-bee  of  thehairs  which  coverit,  and  of  drawing  their  filhouette 
by  the  help  of  a folar  microfccpe,  there  would  be,  I believe,  no 
difficulty  in  diftinguifhing  this  filhouette  from  that  of  a common 
bee,  and  of  difcovering  in  it  the  marks  of  royalty  and  fuperiority. 
It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  this  royal  charader  ixiuft  be  vifible 
or  perceptible  to  [he  other  bees,  or  elfe  ffie  could  not  be  acknow- 
ledged exclufively  as  queen,  nor  her  rivals  be  expelled. 

The  bees,  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their  hive,  probably 
perceive,  by  a glance,  that  fuper-eminent  force  which  we  could  not 
difeover  without  the  afiiitance  of  the  folar  microfeope. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  fix  wdth  more  precifion  the  relation  of  the 
contours  of  the  queeiwbee,  to  that  of  the  common  bees,  we  fhould 
find  perhaps  a charaderiftic  trait  of  royalty,  a phyfiognomical  indi- 
cation which  would  always  mark  the  fuperiority  of  an  individual 
over  its  fellows ; and  this  difeovery  would  perhaps  furnifti  us  with 
a fundamental  line,  which  might  ferve  as  a general  rule  in  phy- 
liognomy.  I would  give  a decided  preference  to  the  profile  of 
the  queen-bee,  becaufe  her  fuperiority  depends  not  on  an  arbitrary 
choice,  but  feems  attached  to  her  birth. 
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Z.  MONKEYS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE 
HUMAN  FORM. 

It  is  well  known  that,  of  all  animals,  the  monkey  approaches 
neareh  to  the  human  form ; and  yet  what  diftance  between  the 
monkey  and  man  ! — But  the  mere  enormous  this  diftance  is,  the 
more  is  man  bound  to  rejoice  at  it.  Let  him  carefully  guard 
againft  that  falfe  humility  which  would  degrade  his  being,  by  an 
exaggeration  of  the  relaticns  which  it  bears  to  a creature  fo  much 
his  inferior  ! 

The  Ikull  of  the  monkey  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  analogy 
to  the  human  fkull  f and  with  refpeft  to  the  faculty  of  /brming  an 
image  of  fenfible  objefls,  he,  too,  of  all  animals,  has  the  greateft 
relation  to  the  human  fpecles. 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  monkeys,  there  is  hardly  any,  ex- 
cept the  orang-outang  and  pitheco,  which  have  a marked  refem- 
Llance  to  man : all  the  others  are  fenfibly  below  the  human 
form. 

The  orang-outang  imitates  all  our  aftions  j but  merely  in  the 
view  of  imitating  foinewhat,  and  without  ever  attaining  the  end 
at  which  he  aims. 

Thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  degrading  man  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  exalt  the  orang-outang  to  the  level  of  man.  But  nothing 
more  is  neceffary  than  an  accurate  obfervation  and  cornparifon, 
though  it  were  confined  fimply  to  a parallel  of  the  fculls,  in  order 
to  difeover,  in  fpite  of  all  their  refemblances,  the  prodigious  dif- 
ference which  muft  for  ever  feparate  the  two  fpecics. 

This  fliade,  fo  flight  on  the  firft  glance,  is  fufficient  to  remove 
the  whole  monkey  race  to  an  infinite  diftance  from  humanity. 


Much 
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Much  has  been  faid  of  ‘ man  in  a date  of  pure  nature’— but 
where  fhall  wc  find  him  in  that  ftate  ? It  no  more  exifts,  than  a 
‘ Natural  Religion  withoui  Revelation.*  Is  any  other  proof  ne- 
ceflary  of  the  non-exilfence  of  this  chim.erical  ftate,  than  the  con- 
ftant  fupenority  of  the  human  fpecies  ? And  is  not  the  neceffity  of 
the  do6lrine  of  the  Gofpel,  demonftration  fufficient  of  the  nullity 
of  a religion  purely  natural  ? 

Here  let  me  prefent  the  traits  under  w hich  man  has  been  repre- 
fented.  when  reduced  to  a ftate  of  pure  nature  : ‘ He  is  painted 
‘ with  his  head  covered  over  with  briltly  hair  or  curled  wool ; his 

* face  overfpread  with  long  hairs,  which,  planted  all  over  the  fur- 
‘ face  of  his  forehead,  fall  downward  and  cover  his  face — -de- 
‘ prived,  in  fhort,  of  all  the  majefty  of  the  human  form  ; the  eyes 
‘ concealed,  funk  and  rounded  like  thofe  of  animals ; thick  pout- 
‘ ing  lips  ; the  nofe  flattened  ; the  look  ftupid,  or  even  ferocious ; 

* the  ears  and  the  whole  body  fhaggy ; the  fldn  hard  like  black  or 
‘ tanned  leather ; the  nails  long,  thick  and  hooked  ; the  foie  of 
‘ the  foot  furnilhed  with  a kind  of  hoof,  &c.* 

From  fuch  a picture  it  is  inferred,  that  no  one  thing  is  rendered 
fenfiblc,  with  more  difficulty,  than  the  (hades  which  feparate  man 
from  the  brute. 

This  parallel,  though  lefs  difficult  to  profecutc  than  fome  affeft 
to  believe  it  is,  1 leave  to  perfons  of  (uperior  capability  ; fenfible, 
however,  that  I pclTcft  not  talents  fuffieient  for  eftablifhing  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  comparifon,  I (hall  confine  myfelf,  at  prefent,  to 
that  of  the  feuds  of  the  two  fpecies. 

Can  any  one  find  in  the  monkey,  the  majefty  which  (its  en- 
throned on  the  human  forehead,  when  the  hair  is  turned  backward  ? 
Is  it  not  a profanation  of  the  word  hair,  to  apply  it  to  the  mane  of 
the  monkey  ? in  vain  will  you  look  any  where  but  in  man,  for 
that  large  and  elevated  forehead  which  gives  fo  much  dignity  to 
his  phyfionomy,  and  that  (tately  arch  which  feems  defined  to  ferve 
him  for  a crown.  Where  will  you  find  thefe  eye-  brows  drawn 
with  fuch  exquifite  (kill  ? Or  their  play,  in  which  Le  Brun  dif- 
covered  the  expreffion  of  every  paffion,  and  which  indicates,  in 
VoL.  II.  R . effcä. 
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much  more  than  ever  Le  Brun  fancied  he  had  perceived  in 
them  ? Where  do  you  find  that  nofe  fo  lofty,  yet  fo  graceful — that 
happy  tranfition  from  the  nofe  to  the  mouth  ? Where  find  lips, 
that  for  pliancy,  colour,  lhape,  have  the  llighteft;  approximation  to 
our’s  ? Has  the  monkey  cheeks,  a chin,  a neck,  once  to  be  com- 
pared with  man’s  ? In  a fingle  word,  where  do  you  find  humanity  f 

Among  favagesj  the  new-born  infant  is  man^  and  bears  all  the 
characters  of  his  fpecies.  Compare  him  with  the  orang-outang  as 
he  comes  from  his  mother’s  womb,  and  you  will  allow',  that  the 
former  will  fooner  rife  to  the  dignity  of  angels,  than  the  latter  to 
the  dignity  of  man. 


MONKEYS.-^C*?^  the  plates. 


Of  all  the  monkey  heads  prefepted  in  the  oppofite  Plates,  fig.  5 
is  the  molt  ilriking  : it  is  that  of  the  orang-outang,  otherwife  called 
Jocho,  or  the  Man  of  the  Woods;  and,  of  all  the  tribe,  is  that 
which  has  the  neareft  refemblance  to  man. 

But  hew  ill  does  this  illufive  reremblance  fupport  the  examina- 
tion of  an  enlightened  critJcifm  ! His  animal  charader,  which 
places  him  fo  far  beneath  the  human  fpecies,  pierces  through  the 
inalk  under  which  Nature  has  made  an  ^effort  to  conceal  the  brute. 

This  charader  is  particularly  diftinguifhable : 

a.  In  his  narrpw  forehead,  which  has  nothing  like  the  beautiful 
proportion  of  the  human. 

b.  In  the  defedivenefs,  or  at  leail  in  the  want  of  elFed  of  the 
white  of  the  eye. 

c.  In  the  nearnefs  of  the  eyes,  or  that  of  their  orbits,  which  be- 
comes ftrikingly  confpicuous  when  the  bones  of  the  fcull  are 
firipped  of  mu'.cles  and  teguments. 


d.  In 
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d.  In  his  nofe  (o  exceffively  flat,  too  narrow  in  the  upper  part, 
fpread  too  wide  below. 

e.  In  the  poiition  of  his  ears,  placed  too  near  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  which,  in  man,  are  almoft  always  of  the  fame  height 
with  the  eye-browsj  and  parallel  to  the  nofe. 

f.  In  the  fpace  which  feparates  the  nofe  from  the  mouth;  a 
fpace  which  in  the  animal  is  almofl;  as  long  as  the  chin,  whereas, 
in  man,  it  is  generally  but  about  half  that  length. 

g.  In  the  lips  which  are  glued  clofe  to  the  teeth,  and  form  an 
arch  like  thofe  of  other  animals. 

h.  In  the  triangular  form  of  the  whole  head. 

In  fafl,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  pufh  the  comparifon  fo  far  as 
to  the  neck  and  the  hair. 

It  is  farther  alledged,  that  this  animal  has  a melancholy  air,  and 
a (lately  gait  5 that  all  his  motions  are  meafured  : that  his  difpdfi- 
tion  is  abundantly  gentle,  and  very  different  from  that  of  other 
monkeys  ; that  he  has.  neither  the  impatience  of  the  baboon,  nor 
the  mifchievoufnefs  of  the  fatyr,  nor  the- petulant  vivacity  of  the 
long-tailed  monkeys. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe,  now  under  reyiew,  that  has  lips  to  be 
compared  with  ours ; and,  excepting  two  or  three,  all  of  them 
prefent  phyfionomies  which  condrain  us,  on  the  flrft  glance,  to 
rank  them  in  the  clafs  of  mere  animals» 

Next  to  the  orang-outang,  betwixt  which  and  man  we  have 
pointed  out  fuch  a palpable  difference,  the  gibbon,  fig.  3,  and  4,  is 
the  one  whofe  form  approaches  neared  to  the  human  figure. 

Fig.  24,  there  is  a refemblance  fufficiently  marked  between  his 
Ikull  and  that  of  man.  This  monkey  is  of  a mild  difpofition;  has 
gentle  manners ; his  motions  are  neither  too  brifk,  nor  too  preci- 
pitate ; he  takes  quietly  the  food  that  is  offered  him  ; he  is  fen* 
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fible  of  cold,  and  afraid  of  moiftare  ; bat,  take  the  whole  of  his 
figure  together,  it  has  nothing  human  in  it ; his  ill- proportioned 
arms  reach  the  ground,  even  when  he  Hands  upright. 

In  fig.  5,  by  the  exceffive  diftancc  of  the  nofe  from  the  month, 
how  perceptibly  is  the  brute  charaöerized  ! on  the  contrary,  in 
fig.  4,  10,  and  efpecially  fig.  21,  23,  it  is  the  too  great  proximity 
of  thefe  parts  which  betrays  the  beall:  concealed  under  the  malk  of 
man. 

The  maimon,  fig.  21,  may  alfo  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
tractable  fpecies  of  monkeys.  This  monkey,  by  its  conformation, 
has  the  angle  of  the  eyes  moft  nearly  approaching  that  of  man, 
and  which,  in  other  refpefts,  paffes  for  a fociable  and  kind  animal. 

The  macaco,  fig.  6,  is  likewife  commended  for  his  gentlenefs ; 
but  he  is  fo  hideous,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  lock  at  him  without 
horror  and  difguft ; he  paffes  too  for  an  animal  Angularly 
capricious. 

There  is  fomething  fo  atrocious  and  difgufting  in  the  phyfio- 
nomy  of  the  mandrill,  fig.  9,  10,  'that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
for  the  traits  of  humanity  in  him, 

His  fhort  and  bufhy  locks,  the  length  of  his  nofe,  or  rather  his 
^two  noftrils,  from  which  there  is  a perpetual  flux  of  humor  which 
he  licks  up  with  his  tongue,  his  purple  coloured  face  furrowed  cn 
both  fides  with  the  deep  and  longitudinal  wrinkles,  the  total 
abfence  of  a chin — Do  not  all  thefe  defeats  degrade  him  infinitely 
below  the  moft  miferable  of  mankind  ? However,  he  is  among  the 
lefs  mifehievous  of  the  race. 

The  mona,  fig.  20,  is  entirely  deflitute  of  forehead.  He  is 
allied  to  the  tiger  by  the  lower  part  of  the  face ; but  not  one  of 
his  features  exprefs  the  force  of  man,  and  his  figure,  in  general, 
has  nothing  human.  His  vivacity  is  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  extravagance  ; alert,  but  abundantly  docile : his  violence  has 
nothing  of  furioufnefs. 
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The  look  of  the  baboon,  fig.  2,  is  that  of  a greedy  mifer ; he 
bears  the  charaaer  of  a mean  daintinefs,  and  difcovers  a violent  in- 
clination  to  rapacity. 

The  patas,  fig.  14,  16,  commit  great  wafte  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal : monkeys  of  this  fpecies  pofiefs  allonifiiirig  dexterity. 

The  Chinefe  bonnets,  fig.  12,  can  never  be  rendered  com- 
pletely  tame;  and  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  them  continually  chained.^ 
They  fi(h  very  dexteroully  for  crabs,  by  permitting  the  claw  ol 
that  animal  to  lay  hold  of  their  tail,  and  by  a fudden  jerk  draw 
them  out  of  the  water. 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  o?  MONKEYS. — See  the  Plate» 

There  are  fcarcely  any  traces  of  the  human  mouth,  except  m 
fig.  I,  and  fig.  2 ; the  ethers  rife  not  at  all  above  the  animal  fpe- 
des ; the  mouth  fig.  5,  is  the  fartheft  removed  from  the  human. 

It  is  here  neceffary  to  make  a very  important  obfervation  refpec- 
ting  thofe  human  forms  which  are  believed  to  have  fome  analogy  to 
the  phyfionomy  of  monkeys  : 

In  reality,  this  pretended  refemblance  would  be  fenfibly  dimi- 
nllhed,  were  we  to'  take  the  trouble  to  obferve  and  to  compare 
with  fome  degree  of  attention  ; it  would  totally  difappear,  efpe- 
cially  on  confidering  the  foreheads,  feeing  thofe  very  perfons  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  fome  refemblance  to  this  animal,  have  almoft 
all  of  them  the  forehead  open  and  frank,  and  confequently  differ 
from  the  monkey,  in  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  head. 

Perfons  of  this  defeription,  are  commonly  of  confiderable  abi- 
lity, aftive,  dexterous,  and  of  great,  ufe  in  fociety.  However, 
they  Ihould  be  on  their  guard  againft  the  propenfity  v/hich  they 
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may  have  to  avarice  and  cunning— two  vices  to  which  they  fecm 
peculiarly  liable. 

f 


FIGURE  OF  THE  SKULL. OF  A MONKEY  OF  THE  COMMON 
SPECIES  — the  Plate. 

Among  the  Ikulls  of  animals,  1 allow,  that  there  is  no  one 
which  has  fo  much  conformity  to  that  of  man.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  I difcover  in  it,  very  eflential  differences,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  of  the  greatelt  importance  in  the  fcience  of  phy- 
liognomy. 

The  firßi  and  moil  flriking,  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fpace  which 
feparates  the  fockets  of  the  eyes, 

Thtfccondi  the  flatnefs  of  the  forehead,  ana  its  horizcTntal  incli- 
nation, efpecially  when  viewed  in  profile.  This  trait  is  one  of 
the  effential  characiers  which  diilinguifli  the  animal  from  the  man. 

The  third  arifes  from  the  form  of  the  opening  of  the  bone  of 
the  nofe.  In  the  lliull  of  man  it  reprefents  a heart  inverted  j on 
the  contrary,  here  the  point  of  the  heart  is  undermoll,  and  the 
bafe  uppermoll, 

K fourth  difference  is,  that  of  the  traits  which  unite  the  forehead 
and  the  nofe,  the  root  of  which  is  placed  much  higher  in  the  flcull 
' of  man,  than  in  that  of  the  monkey. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  jaw  of  man  is,  proportion  being  pre- 
ferved,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  monkey,  and  contains  many 
more  teeth  j the  one  before  us,  terminates  too  much  in  a point, 
and,  viewed  in  profile,  projects  too  far  forward. 

Sixthly t the  chin  of  man  is  much  more  prominent  than  that  of 
the  monkey. 
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, When  the  two  ikulls  reft  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  placed 
befidc  each  other,  that  of  the  animal  inclines  fo  violently  forward, 
that  you  can  fcarcely  perceive  the  face. 

The  Chm  is  the  dift?naive  charader  of  man  : this  truth  appears 
to  me  an  axiom  in'phyfiognomy. 

^ By  the  word  chin,  I here  underftand,  only  the  tony  part, 
«ripped  of  muicles  and  teguments ; it  is  the  abfence  of  this  part 
which  occafions  that  of  the  chin  in  all  animals,  when  viewed  in 
front. 


^ The  profle  alone  prefents  a feruenth  difference  the  moff  de- 
cidedly marked  : it  relates  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  hind- 
head,  which,  m the  monkey,  is  infinitely  more  oval  and  fnorter 
than  in  man.  Eefides,  the  angle  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
under  jaw  here  forms  with  the  bafe  of  the  hind-head,  is  almoll  a 
right  one;  whereas,  in  man,  the  lower  jaw  is  found  to  be  almoft 
m the  fame  horizontal  line  with  the  occipital  apophyfis,  of  which 
the  monkey  is  deftitute.  ‘ He  is  then  nothing  but  an  animal,  and 
‘ notwithllandmg  his  refemblance  to  man,  fo  far  from  being  the 
‘ fecond  in  our  fpecies,  he  is  not  even  the  firft  in  the  order  of 
* brutes,  becaule  he  is  not  the  moil  intelligent.’ 


e principal  caufe  of  this  degradation  of  the  monkey,  is  the 
fhiallnefs  of  his  forehead,  and  of  the  fpace  which  contains  the 
brain-ait  of  them  differences  very  elTentia!,  and  too  charaaerifiic 
to  permit  us  to  confound  him  with  man. 


But  to  conclude:— In  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
phyficgnomy,  and  to  be  fenfible  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of  Nature 
in  the  conformation  of  animals  ; in  order  to  have  convincing  evi- 
dence that  in  alIher,aaions(heisfubjeato  diftina  laws,  it  is 
lufficient  to  compare  the  profiles  of  all  animated  beings,  and  to 
obferve : 


a.  Tnc  relation  whfch  the  mouth  has  to  the  whole  head; 

b.  Tq  the  eye  in  particular; 


c.  This 
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c.  This  relation  determined  by  the  length  of  the  mouth  viewed 
in  profile ; 

f 

d.  Determined  by  the  form  and  curvature  of  that  part ; 

c,  Laftly,  by  the  angle  which  this  line  forms  with  that  of  the 
eye,  fuppofing  a new  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  one,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  other. 

In  the  human  profile,  for  inftance,  the  eye  is  found  placed  above 
the  mouth  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  times  the  breadth  of  the  line 
of  the  profile  of  the  mouth. 

. The  angle,  which  I have  juft  mentioned,  will  be  nearly  a right 
one  in  a wife  and  good  man  ; the  more  obtufe  it  is,  the  more  it 
announces  a charadler  decidedly  animal. 

The  fame  effefls  may  be  inferred  from  the  greater  or  lefs  difpro- 
portion  between  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  profile  of  the  mouth, 
and  that  other  line  which  may  be  drawn,  in  idea,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  mouth  up  to  the  eye.  The  true  proportion  of  this 
part  of  the  human  face  to  the  length  of  the  profile  of  the  mouth, 
is  as  I to  6. 


LECTURE 


tHE  HUMAN  SKULL  MINUTELY  CONSIDERED; 

A. 

THE  Sciil],  that  part  of  the  human  body  v/hich  is  of  itiofi: 
importance  to  iludy,  authors  and  obfcrvers,  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  phyfiognomical  career,  feem  to  have  paid  only  a flight 
degree  of  attention  to.  No  one  is  more  intercfling  or  more  fignifi- 
caht  to  an  attentive  obferver.  The  knowledge  of  this  part  is  the 
moft  folid  foundation  of  that  of  man. 

More  than  once  have  I hinted,  and  particularly  in  the  Diflerta- 
tion  with  which  the  firfl:  volume  concludes,  that  I confider  the 
bony  fyftem  as  the  Iketch  of  the  human  body  j and  that,  in  my 
apprehenflon,  the  fcull  is  the  bafis,  the  abridgment  of  this  fyftem, 
juft  as  the  face  is  the  refult  and  the  fummary  of  the  human  form 
in  general.  The  fiefli,  according  to  thefe  principles,  is  only,  in 
fome  degree,  the  colouring  which  relieves  the  drawing ; and  the 
principal  objeff  of  my  refearches  will  be  the  conftitution,  the  form, 
and  the  curvature  of  the  fcull. 

The  foetus,  it  is  well  known,  is,  at  firft,  only  a foft  and  mucila- 
ginous fubftance,  apparently  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts.  The 
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bones  themselves  are,  in  the  beginning,  nothing  but  a kinc^  of 
jelly,  which  become,  in  couri'e  of  time,  membranous,  then  carti- 
laginous, and,  laft  of  all,  hard  and  bony. 

1 ^ 

In  proportion  as  this  jell)^,  fo  tranfparent  and  fo  delicate  in  its 
origin,  grows,  thickens,  and  lofes  its  tranfparency,  there  is  diftin- 
guifhable  in  it  a little  fpcck  more  firm,  and  more  opaque,  which 
differs  from  cartilage,  and  already  partakes  of  the  nature  of  bone, 
without  its  hardnels.  This  fpeck  may  be  termed  the  nucleus  of 
the  bone  which  is  going  to  form,  the  centre  from  which  offifica- 
tion  proceeds,  till  it  reaches  the  circumference. 

There  are  perceptible,  in  this  bony  germ,  differences  which  al- 
ready enable  us  to  judge  what  will  be  the  form  of  the  bones,  when 
they  fliall  have  arrived  at  perfeäion. 

In  the  final!  Simple  bones,  you'difcover  only  one  lingle  nucleus ; 
in  the  greater,  and  Such  as  are  grofs  and  angular,  we  find  Several, 
fpringing  in  different  places,  from  the  primitive  cartilage ; but,  in 
this  laft  cafe,  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  bone  is  to  be  com- 
pofed,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  nuclei t and  all  thefe  pieces  are  per- 
fedUy  arranged  and  proportioned. 

In  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  the  round  nucleus  appears  at  firfi;  in  the 
center  of  every  piece,  and  the  offifiCaticn  extends  afterwards  in  all 
diredlions  by  means  of  an  infinite  number  of  fibres,  which  the 
bony  fpeck  fends  forth  in  form  of  rays,  which  lengthen,  thicken,  har- 
den‘by  degrees,  and  unite  by  a membranous  contexture.  The 
junftion  of  the  feveral  .parts  of  the  ffull  produces  afterward  thofe 
indented  feams,  whofe  delicacy  is  fo  jullly  the  objeft  of  ad- 
miration *, 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  only  of  the  firfi;  epoch  of  offificationj 
the  fecond  may  be  fixed  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month. 

During  this  interval,  the  bones,  and  all  the  parts  in  general, 
aflame  a form  more  perfedf  and  more  diilindt,  in  proportion  as  the 

* Confuk  Alhlni  hcona  vßum  fatm  humanif  anj  B':dloo  Anatomla  corforls 
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ofilfication  progreffively  gains  upon  the  whole  cartilage,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  lefs  vivacity  of  the  fcecus,  and  of  the  de- 
gree of  aflive  force  which  charafterizes  that  being,  even  before  it 
fees  the  light.  The  bones  increafe  and  harden  with  age,  following 
a gradation  infenfible,  and  coincident  with  every  inilanc  of  the 
duration  of  life. 

Refpefling  the  offification  of  the  foetus,  anatomifls  are  nr^t 
agreed  in  their  hypothefes. 

This  difquifition  enters  not  into  my  plan,  and  therefore  I leave 
to  future  phyfionornifts  the  trouble  of  clearing  this  hitherto  un- 
trodden path  j for  my  own  part,  1 have  confined  myfelf  to  what  is 
positive,  and  to  conclufions  drawn  from  obfervation  alone,  Be- 
fides,  it  is  certain  that  the  activity  of  the  mufcles,  of  the  velTels, 
and  other  foft  fubliances  which  furround  the  bones  on  every  fide, 
contributes  inconceivably  to  their  increafe,  and  the  progrefs  of 
their  foiidity. 

What  fiill  remains  of  cartilaginous  in  the  newly-formed  bone  of 
the  foetus,  diminiflies,  becomes  firm,  and  whitens  till  the  fixth  and 
feventh  month,  in  proportion  as  the  bony  part  advances  to  per- 
fedlion.  Certain  bones  acquire  firmnefs  and  foiidity  much  fafier 
than  others  : this  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  of  the  fkull,  and  the  fmall 
bones  w’hich  conftitnte  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  fame  bones 
have  not  always  an  equal  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  there  is  fome- 
times  a difference  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  bone.  In  genera], 
they  are  always  harder  toward  the  center  and  principle  of  offifica- 
tion  ; and  their  foiidity  decreafes  in  proportion  as  they  removq 
from  it. 

Farther,  as  the  bones  confolidate,  which  takes  place  with  the 
progrefs  of  age,  their  rigidity  advances  by  flow  and  imperceptible 
degrees.  What  was  ftiil  cartilage  in  the  adult,  becomes  folid  bone 
in  the  old  man  ; and  his  whole  bony  fyftem  becomes  brittle  from 
its  having  become  compafl  and  dry. 
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/ 

Anatomifts  dilHnguifli  the  natural  or  elTential  form,  from  the 
accidental. 

The  natural  form,  however  difFerent  from  one  another  as  to  the 
exterior,  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all  bedies.  It  is  ever  determined 
by  the  univerfaiity  of  a common  nature  in  beings  which  tranfmit 
life,  by  the  uniform  property  of  their  feminal  liquid,  and  by  the 
circum fiances  which  naturally  and  invariably  accompany  genera- 
tion. For  this  reafon,  man  always  gene'rates  man,  and  every  ani- 
mal an  animal  like  itielf.  The  accidental  form,  on  the  contrary, 
is  fubjedl  to  variation  in  the  fame  individual,  according  to  circum- 
flances,  and  the  influence  of  age. 

The  natural  form  has  its  internal  moulds,  which  vary  as  much 
as  the  external  contours  of  the  face.  Thefe  internal  moulds  are 
the  work  of  Nature,  the  order  afligned  by  the  Great  Creator  of 
all  things,  to  every  work  of  his  hands.  It  is  the  effedl  of  an  inex- 
plicable predeftination,  the  only  one  to  which  we  are  really  and 
conflantly  fubjeiTted  before  we  arc  born. 

Every  bone  has  its  primitive  form,  and  its  individual  difpofition; 
It  may  change,  and  its  effeft  does  change  every  inflant  of  the  day  ; 
but  never  will  it  arrive  at  a perfefl  refemblance  with  another  fuch 
bone  which  bears  the  fame  name,  but  v/hefe  primitive  form  is  dif- 
Ferent. The  accidental  changes,  however  fenfible  they  may  be, 
will  not  depend^the  lefs,  on  that  account,  upon  the  primitiv^  and 
individual  form  of  the  bone.  Even  the  mod  violent  preffure  will 
never  alter  that  form,  nor  occafion  fuch  a deviation  from  nature  as 
to  render  it  impoflible  to  diflinguifh  fuch  a bone,  from  that  which 
belongs  to  every  other  bony  fyflem  which  may  have  fuffered  the 
fame  accident.  In  fhort,  one  bone  can  no  more  lofe  its  original 
form,  and  aflume  that  of  a correfponding  bone,  than  the  Ethiopian 
can  change  his  colour,  or  the  leopard  his  fpots,  whatever  be  the 
variations  to  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  expofed. 
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You  may  perceive  in  the  ‘bones,  a great  number  of  vefTels 
which  convey  to  them  the  marrow  and  the  nutririve  juices.  The 
/ younger  the  fubje(5f  is,  in  the  greater  number  are  thofe  velTejs,  and 
the  more  fpongy  and  flexible  alfo  are  fuch  bones. 

With  the  afliflance  of  experience,  it  is  poflible  from  the  degree 
of  hardnefs  to  determine  the  age  of  the  feetus  by  the  infpeclion  of 
its  bones  5 but,  in  proportion  as  the  body  increafes  and  waxes  old, 
thefe  differences  difappear,  and  the  more  difii'cultit  becomes  to  de- 
termine the  precife  epoch. 

The  ficull,  which  by  degrees  acquires  To  great  folidity,  is  in  in- 
fants foft  and  flexible its  internal  furface  is  interfedled  by  a great 
number  of  furrows,  canals  and  inequalities  ; and  it  is  the  continual 
preflure  of  the  blood,  of  the  veins,  and  even  that  of  the  brain, 
which  produces  them.  The  cavity  of  the  feull  is  vifibly  fitted  to 
the  mafs  of  the  fubflances  which  it  contains,  and  follows  their 
growth  at  every  age  of  human  life. 

Thus  the  exterior  form  of  the  brain,  which  imprints  itfelf  per- 
fedUy  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  fkull,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
model  of  the  contours  of  the  exterior  furface. 

The  maflo'idean  apophyfes  of  the  temporal  bones,  which  are 
placed  behind  the  auditory  canal,  appear  neither  in  the  foetus,  nor 
during  the  firft  years  of  infancy ; they  acquire  conliftency  and  in- 
creafe  only  with  age. 

In  women,  and  perfons  who  lead  to  a fedentary  life,  they  are 
fmall,  round  and  fmooth.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  peafant,  the 
porter,  and  other  perfons  inured  to  labour,  they  are  large,  covered 
with  afperities,  oblique,  bent  forward  and  downward  in  the  fame 
qiredlion  with  that  of  the  correfponding  mufcles. 

It  is  the  prefihre,  then,  of  the  mufcles,  and  that  of  the  parts 
adjoining  to  the  bones,  which  engrave  upon  their  furface,  and  even 
in  their  fubilance,- all  forts  of  defigns^and  furrows. 
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On  the  furface  of  the  Ikiill  chiefly  are  to  be  found  diftinift  marks 
of  the  manner  of  life  followed,  by  the  party  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  tumours  Vv'hich  accidentally  take  place  near  the  bones, 
change  the  form  of  the  latter  by  the  continual  prefiure  they  make 
on  their  furface. 

Even  in  a grown  perfon,  there  has  been  feen  an  aneurifm  formed 
in  the  thorax,  make  its  way  through  the  fternum,  and  produce 
round  the  opening  which  it  had  forced,  cavities  analogous  to  the 
form  of  the  abfeefs. 

This  flccleton  is  faid  to  be  preferved  in  the  Anatomfcal  Cabinet 
of  Peterfburgh'.  From  fo  extraordinary  a cafe  it  may  be  con-' 
eluded,  that  in  the  order  of  Nature,  fimilar  effe(5lä  happen  every 
day,  and  neceffarily  muft  happen  : Gui^a  cavat  lapidem. 

This  is  one  of  the  mofl;  important  obfervations  for  the  fcience 
of  phyfionom.ies. 

Mr.  Fifcher,  from  whom  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  borrow 
feveral  ideas  on  this  fubjefl,  infifls,  that  it  is  poflible,  from  the  in- 
fpeflion  of  the  fkull  only,  to  difeover  at  Icall  characters  diftin- 
gnifhed  by  a peculiar  flmplicity  or  energy. 

He  explains  afterwards,  in  detail,  by  means  of  the  total  form,  of 
the  hardnefs,  and  the  proportions  of  the  fkull,  the  difpofition  and 
total  mafs  of  the  character ; and  difeovers  its  accidental  difplay, 
and  particular  difpofitions,  in  the  different  impreffions  produced 
on  the  bones  by  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Hence  thofe  infinite 
differences  in  the  bones  of  the  flcull,  varied  as  endlefsly  as  languages 
and  dialedls. 

From  the  whole,  it  follows,  that  the  bony  fyflem  is  the  founda. 
tion  of  phyfiognomy,  whether  it  be  confidered  as  afting  on  the 
foft  parts,  or  a6ied  upon  by  the  fame  parts ; whether,  in  a word, 
we  confider  it  as  giving  and  receiving  the  law  by  turns.  In  both 
cafes  it  will  always  be  folid,  determinate,  durable,  and  diftin- 
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guilhable  ; alfo,  will  bear  the  marks  of  what  is  moft  invariable  in 
the  charaifler  of  man. 

• • • • ^ • A 


c. 

What  anfwer  is  now  to  be  given  to  an  anti-phyfiognomical  wit, 
who  has  taken  a fancy  to  divert  himfelf  at  my  expence  ? 

‘ There  have  been  found/  fays  he,  ^ in  the  catacombs  near 
‘ Rome,  a great  quantity  of  Ikeletons,  which  have  been  taken  for 
‘ relics  of  faints,  and  revered  as  fuch.  Many  of  the  learned  have 

lince  doubted  whether  the  catacombs  ferved  as  tombs  to  the  pri- 
^ mitive  Chriftians  and  Martyrs,  and  have  conjeflured,  that  they 
‘ may  have  been  the  burying  place  of  malefadors  and  banditti. 
‘ This  controverfy  has  greatly  dillurbed  the  devotion  of  the 
‘ Faithful. 

* If  phyliognomy/  continues  he,  ‘ is  a fcience  to  be  depended 
‘ upon,  why  has  not  Lavater  been  fent  for ; who,  by  the  fight  and 
‘ touch  alone,  would  have  feparated  the  bones  of  the  faint  from 

* thofe  of  the  thief,  and  thus  reflored  the  true  relics  to  their  former 

‘ credit  ' 

An  impartial  defender  of  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  has 
anfwered  this  fally  in  the  following  terms : 

‘ The  idea/  fays  he,  ‘is  pleafant  enough.  But  after  he  has 

* had  his  laugh  at  it,  let  him  examine  a little  the  rcfult  of  thefe 
‘ refearches,  fuppofing  them  to  have  taken  place.  The  phyfio- 
‘ nomill  would  probably  have  pointed  out,  in  many  of  the  bones, 
‘ and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  head,  a multitude  of  real  dif- 
‘ ferences  which  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant ; and  when  he 
‘ had  afterwards  clafied  the  heads,  when  he  had  fuccefiively  efta- 
‘ bliflied  their  gradations,  and  made  us  fenfible  of  their  extremes 
*■  by  contrail,  we  Ihould  not  have  been  far,  perhaps,  from  ac- 
‘ quiefeing  in  his  hypothefes,  refpefling  the  properties  and  the 

‘ adlivity 
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* af^ivity  of  the  brain  ^vhicli  thefe  flcuÜs  formerly  contained. 
‘ Behdes,  is  it  not  well  known,  that  a great  many  banditti  have 
' diftinguifhed  themfelvp  by  an  aftonifliing  degree  of  fpirit  ^nd 
« adbvity  ? Can  we  fay  as  much  of  moftof  the  faints  whofe  names 

* make  a figure  in  the  calendar  ? 

* The  queftion  becomes  accordingly  a moll  intricate  one  ; and 

* the  phyfioncraiil  is  very  excufabic  if  he  declines  to  give  a folutioii 

* of  it,  and  refer  the  decifion  to  an  infallible  judge.* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Nicolai,  His  anfwer  is.  good ; but  it  docs  not 
appear  to  me  a fufiicient  one.  Let  us  endeavour  to  place  the  fub- 
’ jeft  in  its  cleareil  light.  . . ‘ 

Who  ever  pretended  ‘ to  difiiinguilh  the  faint  from  the  robber^, 

* merely  by  the  fieull  ?* 

When  you  w^ould  form  a judgment  of  men>'of  their  opinion 
and  their  works,  furely  candour  requires,  firfi;  of  a]l,  that  you 
fhould  enter  into  their,  views^  and  not  impute  to  them  ideas  which 
they  never  w'cre  in  poffeifion  of.  , 

I know  of  no  phyfionomill  who  has  advanced  the  pretenfion 
which  our  critic  combats ; at  leaft,  I am  pofitivc,  that  1 never  ar- 
rogated it  to  myfdf.  However,  I will  maintain  it,  as  a fadl  moll 
eafily  to  be  demonfirated,  ‘ that  the  fimpk  form  of  the  Ikull,  its 
‘ proportions,  its  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  are  fufiicient  to  determine 
‘ in  the  grofs,  wdth  the  utmoft  certainty,  the  energy  or  the  weak« 
« nefs  of  the  charaäer.of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belonged.* 

, ...  .1. 

It  is  much  more  evident,  and  I have  already  mentioned  it  more 
than  once,  that  energy  and  weaknefs  are,  in  themfelves,  neither 
vices  nor  virtues;  they  conllitute  neither  the  faint  nor  the  demon. 
In  Ihort,  every  man  ha.s  it  in  his  power  to  make  what  ufe  of  his  fa- 
culties he  thinks  proper,  and  may  employ  his  ftrength,  as  his 
wealth,  to  the  benefit  or  the  detriment  of  lociety  ; and  one  may 
with 'the  fame  flock  of  wealth  become  a fain:  or  a demon. 
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Lailly,  the  ufe  of  the  pohlive  force  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the 
iiatural  force  with  which  a man  is  endowed  from  his  birth  ; and, 
as  of  a hundred  rich  men,  ninety-nine  will  not  become  faints,  fo 
likewife,  of  a hundred  men  born  v/ith  a primitive  force  clearly- 
decided,  fcarce  will  one  make  the  ufe  of  it  to  which  it  was 
defined. 

When  there  is  found,  then,  in  fuch  or  fuch  a fcull  traces 
of  great  folidity,  it  is  unwarrantable  immediately  to  conclude, 

* That  fuch  a one  -was  a highwayman but  you  will  rifle  nothing 
in  offirming,  ‘ That  you  difeover  in  it  a fuperabundance  of  iinpul- 

* five  force,  which,  unlefs  you  fuppofe  at  the  fame  time  certain  re- 
‘ llriäions  and  modifications,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  this 
‘ man  had  the  fpirit  of  conqueft— »that  he  was  the  general  of  an 
‘ army,  a conqueror,  a Cefar — or  a highwayman,  a Cartouche : that, 
‘ in  certain  circumftanccs,  he  would  have  aäed  in  fuch  a manners 
‘ that  in  a different  fituation  he  would  have  taken  other  fpecific 
‘ meafures ; but  always  wdth  the  fame  violence  and  impetuolity, 

* always  as  a defpot  and  a conqueror.* 

Thus  one  may  be  able  to  fay,  on  infpedling  the  bones  of  certain 
fcuUs,  ‘ That  the  texture,  the  form,  the  foftnefs  of  their  parts,  evi- 
‘ dently  indicate  a feeble  fubjed,  endowed  only  with  the  faculty  of 
‘ conceiving  ideas,  and  deftitute  of  all  impuliive  force  dr  creative 

* energy. — That  in  fuch  a conjunflure  perfons  whofe  fcullsare  thus 

* conftrudled  would  have  adted  feebly;  that  they  would  have  been 
‘ naturally  as  incapable  of  refilling  flrong  temptations,  as  of  forming 
« great  enterprizes.  In  the  world  they  would  have  become  co- 
‘ quettes,  libertines  in  private  life^  and  falfe  devotees  in  a con- 
‘ vent.* 

The  fame  force,  the  fame  fenfibility,  the  fame  conception,  pro- 
duce effedls  and  receive  impreffions  which  vary  without  end. 

. This  enables  us  to  conceive,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  predeidnaiion  and  free  will  may  be  allied  in  the  fame  fub- 
jed. 
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Conduft  a man  of  the  moll:  ordinary  underftanding  to  a charnel 
houfe  5 point  out  to  hjin  the  dilFerence  of  the  fculls,  and  he  will 
foon  difcover,  or  at  ieall  feel,  after  what  you  lhall  have  told  him, 
‘ that  one  announces  energy,  and  another  weaknefs  ; this  obllinacy, 
‘ and  that  levity,*  ' 

Find  there  by  chance  the  fcull  of  a Cefar,  that  of  a Michael-An- 
gelo ; who  would  be  fo  llupid  as  not  to  difcover  in  it  the  charader- 
iftic  expreffion  of  extraordinary  energy,  of  firmnefs  not  to  be  lha-’ 
ken  ? And,  notwithllandirg  their  differences,  mull;  we  not  afcribe 
to  them  equally  an  influence  more  decifive,  effedls  more  durable 
than  thofe  which  could  have  been  produced  by  a fcull  fmooth  and 
half,  oval  ? 

And  the  fcull  of  Charles  XII.  with  what  charadlers  mull  it  not 
have  been  imprefled  ? How  different  undoubtedly  is  it  from  that  of 
his  hillorian  Voltaire?  Compare  the  fcull  of  Judas  Ifcariot  with 
that  of  Chrift  by  Holbein — and  do  you  afk,  which  is  the  traitor  ? 
where  is  innocence  betrayed  ? — Can  you  helitate  ? No,  certainly. 

It  is  not  difficult  without  doubt  to  pronounce  between  two  heads 
'exceedingly  different,  between  that  of  a highwayman  and  that  of  a 
faint.  The  differences  are  too  ftriking  in  this  'cafe,  to  permit  t.he 
perfon  who  has  caught  them  to  draw  vanity  from  it,  and  to  flatter 
himfeif  that  he  is  able  to  dillinguifh  in  general  the  faint  from  the 
robber,  by  means  of  the  fcull  only. 

I fhall  finifh  this  article  by  mentioning  an  hiflorical  trait  known 
to  the  whole  world.  There  were  found  formerly  on  the  field  of 
battle  the  bones  which  remained  there  manyNyears  after  the  combat, 
and  the  diftincHon  was  even  then  fenfible  between  the  fculls  of  the . 
effeminate  Mede  and  the  warlike  Perfian.  The  fame  thing  has,  I 
believe,  been  faid  of  the  Swifs  and  Burgundians;  and  this  will 
prove,  at  leafl,  that  it  has  been  deemed  poffible  to  difcover  fim- 
ply  by  the  infpedlion  of  the  fcull,  the  diflerence  of  the  manner  of 
life,  and  that  of  the  feveral  powers  of  different  nations,  and  to 
diilinguifh  one  people  from  another. 
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D. 

i^DVICE  TO  THE  PHYSIONOMIST  RESPECTINQ  THE  IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SCULL. 

/ 

THE  able  and  intelligent  phyfionomift  ought  to  bend  his 
whole  attention  to  the  form  of  the  head.  He  ought  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  obferve,  to  determine  the  firfi:  form  of  that  of  infants,  to  fol- 
low it  through  the  infinite  and  rektive  changes  which  it  undergoes. 
'He  ought  to  perfect  himfelf  in  this  ftudy  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be 
able  to  fay,  at  firfi;  fight  of  the  head  of  a new-born  infant,  one  of  fix 
months,  or  of  one  or  two  years  old,  * in  fuch  a given  cafe  this 
bony  fyfi;em  will  form  and  defign  itfelfinfuch  a manner.’  He 
muft  be  able  at  fight  of  the  fcull  of  a young  man  of  ten,  of  twelve, 
of  twenty. four  years,  to  fay,  ‘ that  fcull  had  fuch  a form  eight,  ten, 
ortvventy  years  ago — and  unlefs  fome  extraordinary  accident  hap- 
pen, it  will  afiume  fuch  another  form  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  years 
hence.*  He  ought  to  be  fufiiciencly  acquainted  with  individual 
forms  to  forefee  in  the  infant,  what  the  youth  will  be,  and  in  the 
youth  the  full  grown  man ; and  reciprocally  the  youth  in  the  adult, 
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• the  infant  in  the  youth,  the  new-born  child  in  him  who  has  reached 
the  fecond  year,  the  embryo  in  the  infant  at  the  breaft.  \ 

Ke  ought— and  the  time  will  come  when  he  (hall  be  able  to  do 
' this— 'And  then  phyfiognomy  will  be  fupported  by  its  natural  ba- 
ils ; then  it  will  take  deep  root,  and  become  like  a tree  on  which 
the  fowls  of  Heaven  build  their  nefts,  and  under  the  fhade  of  which 
the  wifeftand  bell  of  men  come  to  repofe  themfelves  and  to  adore. 
Hitherto  our  fcience  is  only  a fingle  grain  of  feed,  which  is  thrown 
away  becaufe  its  value  is  not  underllocd. 

Ye  who  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  which  forms  and  difpofes  all 
things,  O,  flop  for  a moment  longer  to  contemplate  with  me  the 
f:ull  of  man ! 

We  difeover  in  that  fcull,  ftripped  cf  its  covering,  the  fame  va- 
rieties which  manifefl;  themfelves  in  the  whole  external  form  of 
man.  The  fequel  will  exhibit  proofs  of  it,  and  will  evince,  that 
with  it  properly  we  muft  begin,  if  the  fcience  of  phyflonomies  be 
any  thing  more  than  a Ample  amufement,  if  it  is  to  become  a bene- 
fit to  fjcietyj  and  men  will  be  convinced  that  the  infpedion 
of  the  bones  of  the  fcull,  of  their  form  and  contour,  fpeak,  if 
not  every  thing,  at  Icaft  moil  frequently,  much,  more  than  all  the 
refl.  . 


• •••••  9 


E. 

OF  THE  SCULLS  OF  INFANTS. 


You  may  diftinguifh  at  once  the  defign  of  an  infant’s  fcull, 
though  detached  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  confound  it  with  that  of  a grown  perfon.  It  would  be 
neceffary  only,  for  the  painter  to  attend  more  to  the  expreffion  of 

every 
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every  efiential  quality,  and  be  carefully  oPx  his  guard  againft  ge- 
neralizing what  ought  to  be  charadlerized — a fault  into  which 
painters  and  fo  many  pretended  phyfionomiils  are  every  day  fall- 
ing. 

There  are  difcoverablc,  then,  in  the  head  of  an  infant,  charadlers 
fufficient  to  dillinguilh  it  from  that  of  every  other  individual 
of  the  human  fpecies  ; and  thefe  dihinclive  figr.s  refide  as  well 
in  the  allem blage  and  form  of  the  whole,  as  in  every  part  taken  fe- 
parately. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  head  of  the  infant  is  much  too  large  in 
relation  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  that  this  difpioportion  is  parti- 
cularly apparent  in  an  infant  newly  born,  or  one  that  has  not  feen 
the  light.  In  like  manner,  on  comparing  the  fculls  of  the  foetus, 
the  infant  and  the  grown  perfonj  it  will  be  found,  if  I am  net  de- 
ceived, that  the  part  of  the  fcull  which  contains  the  brain,  is  larger 
than  thofe  which  form  the  reft  of  the  face  and  the  jaws  ; it  is  this, 
I believe,  which,  ufually  makes  the  forehead  in  children,  efpecially 
the  upper  part  of  it,  fo  very  prominent.  The  bones  ol  the  two 
jaws,  and  the  teeth  of  which  they  contain  the  germ,  unfold  thern- 
felves  more  at  leifurc,  and  arrive  at  perfedion  by  a flower  procefs. 
The  lower  part  of  the  head,  in  general,  increafes  more  than  the  up- 
per, till  it  has  attained  its  full  growth.  The  maftoi'dean  apophyfes, 
and  fome  others  which  are  placed  behind  and  under  the  ear,  appear 
not  till  after  the  birth.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  moft  of 
the  pituitary  ftnufes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
jaws.  The  conical  figure  of  thefe  bones,  the  number  of  angles,  of 
edges  and  epiphyfes  which  compofe  one  and  the  fame  bedy  with 
them,  the  continual  play  of  the  m.ufcles  which  are  attached  to  thefe 
folid  protuberances,  are  fufficient  to  explain  with  eafe  thofe  accre- 
j tions  and  changes  which  the  bony  and  rounded  cavity  of  the  brain 
no  longer  admits  of  from  the  moment  it  is  inclofed  on  ail  Tides,  and 
the  feams  are  confolidated. 

This  unequal  growth  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  the  fcull,  for  I 
mu  ft  not  ftop  to  obferve  fep^rately  every  part,  and  every  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  this  inequality,  I fay,  muft  neceflarily  produce 

great 
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great  differences  in  the  whole.  To  which  might  be  farther  added, 
thofe  which  arife,  from  the  edges,  ridges,  angles  and  windings,  re- 
fiilting  from  the  adUon  of  the  mufcles. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  anterior  part  of  the  face  will  lengthen  and 
piilh  forward,  under  the  forehead  ; and,  as  the  lateral  parts,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  temporal  bones,  will  retire  more  in  proportion  as  they 
offifv  and  unfold  themfelves,  the  fcull,  which  in  the  foetus  tapered 
downward  in  form  of  a pear,  will  foon  lofe  that  figure. 

The  frontal  and  pituitary  finufes  too  are  not  formed  till  after  the 
birth  ; for  which  reafon,  we  never  fee  in  infants  any  elevation  above 
the  nofe,  nor  about  the  eye. brows. 

The  fame  thing  may  fometimes  be  remarked  in  grown  perfons, 
when  thefe  cavities  are  entirely  wanting,  or  too  fmall.  In  general, 
they  vary  exceedingly. 

The  nofe  likewife  undergoes  great  changes;  but  I know  not» 
what  fhare  the  bones  have  in  all  its  progrefiive  variations,  this  part 
being  almoft  entirely  cartilaginous.  All  this  would  require  an  ac- 
curate co'mparifon  of  miany  fculls,  and  heads  of  children,  and  of 
grown  perfons  of  all  ages  ; or  rather  of  one  head  with  itfclf  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  which  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  perform  by  means  of  fil- 
houettes.  A feries  of  heads  traced  in  this  manner  through  the  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  life,  would  be  a moll  interelling  fubjed  of  invelliga« 
tion  to  an  obferver. 


• •••••  • 

F. 


SCULLS  OF  INFANTS — See  thc  Plate, 

Kere  are  feveral  fculls  of  infants.  The  plate  oppofite  (b)  and  (c) 
reprefents  that  of  a child  three  years  and  a half  old.  It  is  remark- 
. able 
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able  for  the  fingularity  of  that  arched  oudine,  which  extends  from 
the  hollow  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Had  this  head 
been  permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth,  the  female  to  whom  it  be- 
longed would  probably  have  been  very  judicious,  but  fomewhat  of 
a gofiip. 

I alfo  prefent  the  figure  of  the  fcuils  of  two  infants  from  four  to 
five  months  old  (d)  and  (e).  'You  perceive,  at  the  firfi;  glance,  the 
imperfefbon  of  all  the  bony  parts,  and  particularly  that  of  the  tem- 
porj-1  bcnes,  and  of  the  two  jaws.  The  progrefs  of  nature  in  her 
produdiions,  is  only  in  proportion  as  they  become  necefiary. 


• ••••« 


G. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  SCULLS  AS  TO  SEXES  AND  NATIONS. 

Mr.  de  Fifcher  has  publifiied  a very  interelling  Difiertation,  the 
objcdl  of  which  is,  to  point  out  the  difference  of  the  boires  rela- 
tively to  fex  and  nation.  1 fhall  extradl  fome  pafiages  from  it. 

The  examination  and  comparifon  of  the  internal  and  external 
ftrudlure  of  heads,  furnifh  alone  an  eafy  method  of  diftinguifliing 
the  fcuils  of  one  fex  from  thole  of  the  other.  Labour  and  ftrength 
arc  afligned  to  inan  j beauty  was  referved  for  woman,  whom  her 
form  calls  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  You  difcover  accord- 
ingly, in  the  bones  of  the  male,  the  figns  of  vigour  and  force  j his 
ikeleton  and  fcull  are  more  eafily  analyzed,  as,  in  general,  features 
bold  and  ftrongly  marked  are  more  eafily  hit,  than  fuch  as  arc 
weak  and  lefs  finilhed. 

The  firudlure  of  the  bony  fyflem  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
fcali  in  particular,  is  evidently  more  folid  in  man  than  in  woman. 

The 
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The  fkeletopi  of  the  one  increafes  in  breadth  and  thicknefs  from  the 
haunches  up  to  the  (houldcrs.  Broad  fhoulders  and  a fquare  figure 
announce, then,  robuf!;  conllitutions.  The  fkeleton  of  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  diminiflies  as  it  afeends,  becomes  fmaller  and  more 
Bender  in  the  upper  part,  and  almoft  always  terminates  in  a round. 
Some  of  her. bones  are  even  more  delicate,  more  fraocth,  lleeker  and 
more  rounded;  they  have  ligamcntsiefs  ilrong,  fewer  edges,  and 
angles  lefs  projedling.  ^ 

We  may  likewife  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Santcrin,  in  favour 
of  the  diiy.rence  of  fculls  in  the  two  fexes  ‘ The  cavities  of  the 
‘ mouth,  of  the  palate,  and  or  all  the  parts  which  ccnipofe  the  cx- 
‘ tericr  organ  of  fpceeh,  are,  according  to  him,  fmaller  in  women  ' 
* than  in  men  ; their  chin  is  narrower  and  rounder  ; and  confe- 
‘ ouently  more  analogous  to  the  hollow  of  the  mouth.’ 

• The  roundnefs  of  the  fcull,  and  its  angular  form,  ought  then, 
in  general,  to  be  confi-lcred  in  phyfiognomy  as  aneffential  prog, 
nollic:  they  may  become  the  fource  cf  a multitude  of  particular 
obfervations.  The  work  of  Mr.  de  Fifcher  furnifhes  examples  and 
proofs  of  it. 

There ’is  no  perfefl  refemblance  between  one  man  and  another, 
neither  in  the  external  llrudlure,  nor  in  the  internal  flrudlure  of 
the  parts  of  their  body.  The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpedt  to  the 
bony  fyllem  : there  exiils  a difference  between  its  parts,  not  only  in 
different  nations,  but  alfo  amongfl  perfons  the  mofl  nearly  related 
to  one  another— though  in  the  fame  family,  and  the  fame  nation, 
the  differences  are  not  fo  clearly  m.aiked,  as  in  nations  far  removed 
from  each  other,  and  in  perfons  whofe  manner  of  life  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  more  dofely  men  arc  allied  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  thofe  of  focietv — the  more  they  refemblc  one  another  in  lan- 
guage, way  ofliving,  manners,  in  a word,  by  the  conformation  of 
the  exterior  parts,  as  far  as  they  a-c  fufceptiblc  of  modification  by 
accidental  caufes,  For  this  reafon,  a kind  of  rcfcmblance  is  obferv- 
able  between  nations  who  maintain  an  intercourfe  commercial  and 
pol'tical.  Their  form  is,  in  fomcmeafure,  affimiiated,  through  the 
influence  of  climate,  the  power  of  imitation  and  of  habit;  fprings 

which 
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which  aft  fo  powerfully  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  that  of  the 
mind,  in  other  words,  on  our  faculties,  vifible  and  concealed.  This 
affimilaiion,  however,  deftroys  not  the  national  charafter,  which 
remains  Hill  the  fame,  and  which  it  is  often  eafier  to  perceive  than 
to  defclibe. 

I leave  to  the  refearches  and  obfervations  cf  a man  of  genius  like 
Mr.  Camper,  a fubjed  ftill  involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity.  I 
frankly  acknoivledge,  that  I want  the  ability,  leifure,  and  opponu. 
nity  which  are  requifite  to  the  elucidation  of  it,  by  new  and  im« 
portant  difeovenes. 

Without  entering  into  the  minute  differences  of  the  homologous 
bones  of  different  nations,  1 rellrid  myfelf  to  fome  examples  drawn 
from  the  conformation  of  the  whole,  in  nations  very  remote  from 
one  another  which  will  evince,  that  though  it  be  unvloubtedly 
the  form  of  the  face  which  more  efpecially  preferves  the  {lamp 
of  the  particular  charadter  of  every  nation,  receiving  better  the 
impreffion  of  the  mind;  nevertnelefs,  the  diverfity  of  force,  of 
firmnefs,  of  Hruaure,  and  even  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of 
the  fkdeton,  manifeft  fomething  of  thefe  charaaeriltic  differences  of 
nations. 

Thefcull  of  a Dutchman,  for  example,  is  more  rounded  in 
every  fenfe  ; the  bimes  of  it  are  broader,  more  uniform,  have  fewer 
curves,  and,  in  general,  have  the  form  of  an  arch  lefs  flattened  on 
the  fides. 

The  fcull  of  the  Calmuck  has  an  appearance  much  more  rude 
and  coarfe;  it  is  fl*t:ened  a top,  prominenten  the  fides,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  firm  and  compad  ; the  face  is  broad  and  flat. 

That  of  the  Ethiopian  is  ered  and  fliff,  fuddenly  narrowed  to« 
ward  the  top,  fharpened  above  the  eyes,  projeding  below,  elevated 
and  globular  in  the  hinder  part. 

The  forehead  of  the  Calmuck  is  fiat  and  low,  that  of  the  Ethio- 
pian higher  and  more  fharpened.  And  in  Europeans  the  vault  of 
Vo  L.  II.  u 
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the  hind*head  is  more  arched,  and  rounded  in  form  of  a globe,  than 
in  the  Negro,  and  the  African  in  general. 


• ' • • • 


ADDITION. 

SCULLS  OF  PERSONS  BELONGING  TO  DIFFERENT  NATIONS.— 
See  the  Plate* 

The  fculls  here  prefented,  belonged  to  fubjeäs  of  different  na- 
tions. 

1 . Is  that  of  a German  ; every  thing  about  it  bears  the  imprefs 
of  a European  head,  and  it  fenfibly  differs  from  the  three  which 
follow.  The  hinder  part  is  thicker,  the  fore  part  more  flender ; 
the  forehead  better  arched  than  the  others,  is  neither  too-ftraight 
nor  too  round.  The  individual  to  whom  it  belonged  was  neither 
a fimpleton  nor  a genius  j he  was  of  a charaaer  cold,  refleding, 
andadive. 

V V 

2.  Is  the  fcull  of  an  Indian ; it  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  from  the 
Jirft;  for  the  crown  of  the  head  is  more  pointed,  the  hind-head 
more  fliortened,  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  whole  face,  infi. 
nitely  thicker.  A fcull  thus  conformed  announces  a perfon  whofe 
appetites  are  grofs  and  fenfual,  and  incapable  of  being  affcded  by 
mental  pleafure  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

3.  That  of  the  African  differs  from  both  the  preceding,  in  the 
hind-head,  which  is  much  narrower,  and  by  the  hze  of  the  bone, 
which  ferves  as  its  bafe  j befides,  the  bone  of  the  nofe  is  too  Ihort, 
and  the  fockets  of  the  teeth  advance  too  much ; hence  that  little 
flat  nofe,  and  thofe  thick  lips,  which  are  natural  to  all  the  nations 
of  Africa,  I am  particularly  ftruck  with  the  fenfible  difproportion 
between  the  forehead  and  the  reft  of  the  profile.  That  ex- 
cepted, 
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cepted,  the  arch  of  the  forehead  confidered  by  itfelf,  bears  not 
that  charaäer  of  ftupidity  which  is  manifeft  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ' 
head. 

4.  The  Nomade  Tartar,  or  Calmuck.  The  forehead  has  a re- 
femblance  to  that  of  the  monkey,  not  by  its  fituation,  but  by  its 
flatnefs.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  very  much  funk ; and  the 
^ bone  of  the  nofe  fo  fliort  and  fo  flat,  that  it  fcarcely  projeds  be- 
yond the  adjoining  bones.  That  of  the  chin  is  more  pointed  and 
prominent,  bnt  at  the  fame  time  fo  fmall,  that  it  produces  in  the 
whole  an  outline  bending  inward,  the  eifefl  of  which  is  very  dif- 
ag reeable. 

The  curves  of  the  other  three  faces  are  much  more  prominent. 

A flat  forehead  and  funk  eyes  generally  pafs  for  figns  of  cowardice 
and  rapacity. 

Reader,  keep  in  remembrance  an  inconteftable  truth,  which  ex- 
perience, by  a thoufand  examples,  has  confirmed : ‘ That  every  re- 
‘ markable  concavity  in  the  profile  of  the  head,  and  confequently 
‘ in  its  form,  denotes  weaknefs  of  mind:  it  feems  as  if  this  part 
‘ were  finking  in  fearch  of  fupport,  as  a feeble  conftitution  naturally 
‘ fecks  to  prop  itfelf  by  foreign  aid.* 


FIVE  SCULLS  DRAWN  AFTER  YEShl.,—^Sce  the  Plate, 

I.  It  was  of  importance  for  me  to  know  if  among  fo  many  au- 
thors who  •"have  written  on  anatomy,  there  were  none  who  had 
thought  of  examining  the  difference  of  fculls,  in  order  to  deduce 
from  thence  confequences  refpeding  the  chara6ier,  or  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  their  contours. 


Ü2 
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I have  made  the  moft  accurate  refearches  into  this  fubjcdV ; I have 
confultedour  moft- celebrated  phyficians,  fuch  as  Geflher  and  Hal- 
ler; and  ihcrcfultoF  my  invelligation  is  reduced  to  the  paffage 
from  Vdal  which  I am  going  to  quote,  and  to  the  five  fculls,  the 
drawing  of  which  I have  go:  copied,  2. 

According  to  this  author,  the  form  of  the  fcull,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  natural ; it  has  the  ßgure  of  a lengthened  fpheriod,  flattened 
cn  both  Tides,  projefUng  before  and  behind. 

This  form  I cannot  call  the  only  natural  one ; for  I am  confi- 
dent that  there  are  feveral  fculls  whofe  contours  are  more  beautiful 
and  fymmetfical,  and  which  indicate  more  intelligence. 

For  example,  if  the  forehead  inclined  more  backward,  and  the 
fcull  were  a little  more  elevated  and  more  arched — it  certainly 
would  gain  confiderably,  though,  even  in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  pro- 
mifes  a characler  profound  and  judicious, 

' - Vefal  dillinguillies  feveral  kinds  of  fculls,  whofe  form  is  dc- 
fedive. 

‘ I.  That  whofe  anterior  arch  is  not  fufficiently  prominent.* 
Such  is  the  fcull  e.  which,  conlidering  the  flattened  contour  of  the 
coronal,  mud  have  been  that  of  an  iceot. 

‘ 2.  The  forms,  whofe  anterior  protuberances  are  irregular.* 
The  hinder  p.irt  of  this  head  is  Hill  more  fo  ; it  would  be  lefs  dc- 
fedive  if  the  cbronal  were  more  contraded  toward  the  root  of  the 
iiofe,  if  it  were  more  ftrongly  marked,  and  lefs  rounded. 

‘ The  defedive  fculls  of  the  third  fort,  c.  have  protuberances  nei- 
^ ther  behind  nor  before.*  And  undoubtedly  this  head  is  that  of  an 
jHeot  from  the  birch  ; it  is  perceptible  efpecially  from  the  teeth,  and 
the  relation  oi  thofe  in  the  upper  jaw  to  the  chin, 

* In  a word,  the  form  of  face  J.  is  not  natural,  inafmuch  as  the 
‘ two  protuberances  are  found  on  the  fides,  inllead  of  being  placed 
* before  and  behind.*  If  the  profile  of  this  forehead  were  entirely 
pferpendicular,  and  retired  lefs  in  the  under  part,  it  would  not  be 

ftupid. 
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ilupid.  What  renders  it  To,  is  the  angle  which  the  forehead  forms 
with  the  bone  of  the  nofe. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  remarkable  deformities  ; to  which  may  be 
added,  the  fculls  whofe  profile  is  round  or  perpendicular ; thofe 
which  are  flat  before,  and  too  funk  or  too  eleva.ed  a-top,  3. 


REMARKS. 

Portrait  of  \iihh.'^Sce  the  Plate, 

1.  Vefal — His  portrait  merits  the  attenticn  of  an  enlightened  phy  < 
fionomill.  That  firm  and  decided  charadler,  that  penetrating  look 
that  nofe,  which  alone  announces  a judgment  mature  and  folio,  or 
rather,  which  is  infeparable  from  profound  underilanding — how 
rarely  are  fimilar  features  to  be  found-!  This  fine  phyfionoiny  has 
conveyed  to  me  the  fatisfi^illon  which  I always  feel  at  fight  of  a 
great  man,  nay,  of  his  very  image.  Does  not  the  fludy  of  a good 
man’s  features  in  effed  procure  a joy  pure  and  divine? 

. 2 - The  five  figures  of  fculls  prefented  under  this  numeric  charac- 
ter, are  taken  from  the  Anatomical  l^heatre  of  Cafpar  Bauhin  : but 
through  a want  of  accuracy,  which  ii>  undoubtedly  to  be  imputed 
to  the  defigner,  that  form  which  according  to  the  author  is  moif  per- 
fect, is  at  lead  as  irregular  and  as  defedive  as  the  other  four.  Not 
on  y is  it  quite  fiat  toward  the  fummit,  but  there  has  been  fuper- 
added  a cavity  a-top,  which  renders  ftill  more  (hocking  that  flarnefs 
of  itfelf  already  fo  difgulling.  Thefe  are  not  the  only  faults  I could 
point  out,  but  1 fatisfy  myfelf  with  remarking,  that  anatomills  and 
defigners  of  the  greatell  ability  have  not  paid  fufiicient  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  of  fculls,  though  it  be  foiflriking  and  fo  efleu- 
tial. 

3.  Galen 
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3.  Galen  however  in  another  part  of  his  writings  affirms,  thaC 
fuch  a figure  may  exift  in  idea,  but  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things, 
though  at  Venice,  a male  child  in  n\any  refpecls  deformed,  and  en- 
tirely dellitute  of  realon,  may  be  feen  at  this  day,  cf  this  very  fi- 
gure. At  Bologna  too  there  is  a well  known  beggar  with  a fc[uare 
head,  but  fomcwhat  broader  than  long.  Befides,  there  was  a little 
boy,  perhaps  about  three  years  old,  carried  about  from  door  to  door 
in  Genoa  by  a beggar-woman,  and  afterw'ards  exhibited  by  itine- 
rant players  all  over  Brabant,  whofe  head,  having  a huge  protube- 
rance on  either  fide,  was  larger  than  the  heads  of  two  men. 


The  heads  of  the  Genoefe,  continues  our  author,  and  fiiil  more 
thofc  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  nearly  lefemble  the  figure  of  a 
globe,  to  produce  which  form  (not  a few  of  them  confideiing  it  as 
perfe(flly  elegant,  and  adapted  to  the  various  integuments  of  the 
head  in  ufe  among  them)  the  midwivesfometimes  exert  themfelves, 
prompted  by  the  anxiety  of  the  mothers  on  this  fubjeft.  The  Ger- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  are  generally  remarkable  for  a breadth  of 
icull,  and  comprefied  hind-head,  becaufe  when  children  in  the  cra- 
dle they  alv;ays  ileep  on  the  back.  The  heads  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  continue  through  life  more  oblong  than  thofe  of 
ether  nations,  becaufe  mothers  accuftom  their  infants  to  fieep  on  the 
fide  and  temples,  wrapt  up  in  fvvadling  clothes,. 

I allow  that  forced  preffiures  and  pofitions  may  have  an  influx 
ence  on  the  form  of  the  hcac,  and  confe(puently  on  the  intelligence 
and  capacity  of  the  child  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  1 likewife  be- 
lieve, chat  the  violent  preflure,  which  is  unavoidable  even  in  the 
eafieft  labours,  dees  no  real  injury  to  the  principal  form.  The  na- 
tural dafiiciry  of  the  parts  repairs  every  thing,  and  reRorcs  the 
order  of  the  whole.  What  has  not  the  nofe  to  undergo  in  the 
birth,  a fubfiance  fiiil  fo  foft  ? Its  elafiicity,  however,  is  fufficient 
to  re-efiablifli  it.  May  it  not  he  concluded  from  thence,  that  if  a 
cartilage  fo  aelicate  can  recover  from  the  compreffions  which  it  un- 
dergoes—much  greater  efforts  muft  be  neceffary  irrecoverably  to  de- 
range the  folidity  and  elafiicity  of  the  fcull.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  refpetfiing  the  falls  and  blows  to  which  mofi  children  are 

liable. 
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liable,  without  any  injury  to  the  brain  cr  the  form  of  the  forehead. 
It  mu  ft  be  admitted,  however,  that  ftupidity  in  children  is  often 
the  eftedl  of  the  unmerciful  chaiftifements  which  parents  and  fchool- 
mafters  fo  abfurdly  employ. 

Our  author  remarks  elfewhere,  thofe  forms  of  the  head  called 
non- natural  are  fometimes  found  to  belong  to  perfons  of  fuperior 
wifdom  ; for  the  brain  needs  no  certain  and  appropriated  figure  ; 
though  fuch  fculls,  and  efpecially  in  the  appearance  of  the  futures, 
different  from  the  natural,  feldom  prefefit  themfelves  to  obferva- 
tion  in  our  church-yards,  as  would  perhaps  now  and  then  be  the 
cafe,  were  we  to  examine  the  burying-places  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Alps  on  the  fide  next  to  Italy,  as  we  are  alTured  thefe  people 
have  not  only  thofe  deformities  of  the  head  which  have  been  ai- 
ready  mentioned,  but  others  fiill  more  widely  difierent  from  the  na- 
tural figure, 


H. 

SILLHOUETTES  OF  THE  BONY  PARTS  OF  THREE  HEADS,—* 
See  the  Plate, 

Here  are  the  filhouettes  of  the  bony  part  of  three  heads.  Smile 
or  not,  as  youpleafe,  they  prefent  fadls.  You  fee  here  neither  mien, 
nor  features,  nor  motion,  and  yet  thefe  three  fculls  arc  not  for  that 
lefs  exprefiive.  To  deftroy  thefe  fac'^s,  it  would  be  necefiary  to 
produce  others  which  proved  the  contrary.  Every  other  mode  of 
proceeding  is  unworthy  of  the  fage,  unworthy  of  every  one  who 
loves  truth,  and  is  incompatible  with  found  philofophy. 
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This  is  the  judgment  I would  pronounce  on  thefe  fculls'j  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  infailible,  becaule  it  is  didlated  by  experience. 

No.  I,  is  the  mod  acute  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wcakeft.  You 
evidently  perceive  in  it  the  chaiader  of  a woman  naturally  atten- 
tive to  little  things,  to  neatnefs  and  accuracy,  under  the  dominion 
of  avarice  and  a rcftlefs  fpirit,  and  dellitute  of  fagacity  except  in 
trißes. 

No.  2.  though  of  a delicate  conftitution,  has  however  neither  the 
weaknefs  nor  the  littlenefs  ol  the  preceding. 

No.  3 Jsa  ma’e  feu’l.  You  cbferve  in  it  the  frontal  finufes, 
which  are  rarely  or  never  to  be  found  in  the  female  fcull.  This 
charader  is  therrankeft,  the  moft  fircere,  and  moil  judicious  of  the 
three^-without  being  a genius  of  the  firil,  nor  even  of  the  fecond 
•rder. 


I. 

Sculls.— ^Pro.ßlc  L- Profile  li.— the  Plate, 

The  fil'd:  profile,  taken  as  a whole  and  compared  with  the  fe- 
cond, is  too  perpendicuiar,  and  bears  upon  it  the  indirationof  want 
of  underftinding  and  delicacy.  But  this  defea  is  in  fome  meafure 
enaced  by  the  chin, and  oy  the  ang'e  which  the  nofe  forms  with  the 
forehead.  The  obferver  will  piefcntly  difeover,  in  the  outline  ex- 
tending from  the  root  of  the  n,o?c  up  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
expreflion  of  ooilinacy  deltitute  oi  energv , 


The 
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The  other  profile  is  very  different  from  the  firff.  You  diffi  - 
guifh  in  it  the  defign  of  a great  acquiline  nofe, 

pituitary  fmufes  of  the  forehead,  much  coarfenefs  in  the  lengthened 
Lder  part  of  the  face  ; little  delicacy  and  rcferve ; an  air  infi- 
pid,  harfh  and  infenfible ; a mixture  of  malice,  cunning  and  ftup.- 

dity. 


K. 

SCULLS  OF  TWO  OLD  the  PlaU. 

I Is  the  fcull  of  an'old  man  who  was  beheaded  ; it  is  chiefly  rÄ- 
maricable  for  the  protuberances  of  the  jugular  bone,  and  its  pointed, 
angular  chin.  The  forehead  is  ordinary  without  being  ignoble, 
and  indicates  quiciinefs  of  conception. 

J /Another  head  of  a decapitated  old  man,  whofe  fcull  is  in  itfelf 
of  an  extraordinary  thicknefs.  The  cutlinc  of  the  forehead  would 
be  admirable,  were  it  drawn  with  more  truth  and  boldnefs. 
The  eyes  were  probably  very  much  funk;  at  leaft  the  contour  of 
the  forehead  leads  one  to  think  fo  ; and  fuch  eyes,  combined  with 
fuch  a forehead,  alv/ays  promife  great  penetration  ; they  an*, 
nounee  a mind  firm,  calm,  piercing,  and  a difpofition  to  cun* 
niBg. 


Vml.il  . 
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remarkable  ICVLI.S»— See  the  Plate, 

In  order  to  extend,  and  the  better  to  fix  our  phyfiognomical 
difcoveries,  it  will  be  necelTary  likewife  to  ftudy  the  fcull  in 

different  pofitions  ; I here  prefent  one  which  is  fingularly  remark- 
able.  , • 


Obferve  firll  of  all  m a fcull,  the  form,  the  fize  and  the  relation  of 
the  whole;  its  greater  or  lefs  refemblance  to  the  ovalj  the  propor. 
tion  of  the  height  to  the  breadth  in  general. 

In  the  pofition  of  the  one  before  us,  it  is  of  an  oblong  form; 
viewed  in  front  it  would  be  of  the  fmall  fpecies.  The  interval  to 
the  coronal  future  is  confiderable. 

/ 

Obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  the  anterior  curve  which  projefls 
beyond  the  reft  of  the  fcull : it  is  intereftlng,  and  eafy  to  unfold  its 
Kieaning, 


In  this  fcull,  at  leaft  in  the  drawing,  this  curve  is  one  of  the 
leafl  expreffive.  Better  arched,  or  more  regularly  bent,  it  would 
promife  much  more  charader,  that  is,  greater  energy  and  pene. 
tration. 


Confider,  thirdly,  the  three  futures,  their  curvature  in  gcn6ral, 
and  above  all,  their  delicacy.  I ihall  not  yet  undertake  to  explain 
their^  figniiication,  but  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  confidered  as 
certain  that  nature  is  ever  exa^I,  ever  true,  even  in  her  minuteft  de- 
tails. 


Finally, 


V 
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Finally,  one  ought  to  examine  the  under  part  of  the  head,  the 
curve  which  relults  from  that  pofition,  and  in  particular  the 
cavity,  the  flatnefs,  or  the  arch  of  that  portion  upon  which  the  fcull 
refts. 


In  the  one  before  us  we  (hall  diflinguilh; 

a.  The  arch  produced  by  the  row  of  teeth  ; its  pointed  or  flat 
form  will  mark  to  us  weaknefs  or  energy. 

b.  The  delicacy  or  coarfenefs  of  the  upper  jaw. 

c.  The  form  and  fize  of  the  aperture. 

d.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fphenoid. 

c.  The  maftoidean  apophyfes,  i 

f.  And  chiefly  the  rugged  face  of  the  occipital  bone. 

j*  • • • • f ' 

M. 

f 

pETACHED  scJJLLS.<^See  t/^e  Plate, 

The  forehead  viewed  from  top  to  bottom  prefents  ftill  difier- 
cnces  of  another  kind,  and  which  are  moll  lignilicant. 

The  language  of  nature,  fuch  as  I find  it  here  exprefled  in  thefe 
detached  fculls,  in  a fingle  part,  in  a Ample  leäion  of  the  fcull,  ap- 
pears to  me  clear  and  decifive. 
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* The  man  who  perceives  not  here  a fubjeft  of  rew  aifcoverv, 
may  very  poffibly  be  amiable,  refpeclable,  ufeful  to  fociety,  a friend 
to  humanity^ — but  alTuredly  he  will  never  be  a phyfionomift. 
And,  after  all,  is  it  abfolutely  necelTary  that  every  one  Ihculd  be 
fuch? 

The  firft  contour  is  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  who,  without  being 
ftupid,  rifes  not  however  above  the  level  of  mediocrity.  , 

The  fecond  is  the  charäaer  of  a very  judicious  man. 

The  third  is  drawn  after  a bull  of  Locke.  ^ 


N. 

, HEADS  WITHOUT  FACES.— thü  Plate. 

The  more  we  vary  our  obfervations  on  the  human  body,  the  more 
we  iludy  its  cöntours  under  different  points  of  view,  the  better 
fhall  we  know,  by  means  of  thefe,  the  charadler  and  mind  of  man, 
and  be  able  to  determine  the  external  ligns  of  his  faculties  and  of 
his  activity.  . ^ ^ 

Let  any  one  draw  the  human  figure  in  its  qatural  fize,  Jn  every 
poflible  pofition,  were  it  only  in  filhouette;  take  it  in  front,  or 
from  behind,  in  profile,  half-profile,  or  quarter  profile — I am  cer- 
tain there  might  be  derived  from  thefe  drawings  many  new  and 
important  difeoveries,  which  would  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
univerfal  fignification  of  the  firudlure  of  our  body. 


I have 
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I have  purfued  the  road  which  appeared  to  me  the  fimplefl ; and, 
leaving  the  face  entirely  out,  I have  defigr.ed  feme  heads  which  I 
know,  and  whof;-  ebaratders  cflentially  difter. 

For  this  purpofe  I have  chofen  three  naked  heads  of  very  unequal 
faculties— and  have  been  lingularly  ftruck  with  their  difference. 

The  firil  head  is  that  of  a man  more  affiduous  in  labour  than 
prompt  in  execution;  oi  a charafler  calm,  generous,  fenßble,  firm 
and  fimple,  of  a found  undeidlanding,  and  profound  genius.  His 
inetnory  is  not  very  happy,  he  has  a great  deal  of  wit,  but  his  fallies 
are  rather  fenfible  than  lively. 

The  fecond  is  the  head  of  a poet  ; but  I perceive  in  it  neither 
the  calmnefs  of  rcafon,  nor  perhaps  even  that  degree  of  judgment 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  order  to  determine  and  develope 
objeäs  with  fagaciry. 

The  third  is  that  of  an  ideot.  His  funk  neck,  his  form  con- 
ftrained,  oval  and  pointed,  form  a fhocking  affcmblage. 

In  examining  heads  ftripped  of  the  hair,  I have  always  found  that 
thofe,  which,  viewed  from  behind,  bend  inwards  like  a circle  to- 
wards the  top,  are  to  be  placed  in  the  firft  rank  ; thofe  whofe  form 
is  flat,  contain  minds  of  the  middling  or  even  inferior  order; 
- finally,  thofe  which  terminate  in  a point,  announce  decided  ftupi- 
dity.  ' 
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remark. 

By  Judgment,  I mean  the  faculty  of  knowing  and  determining 
with  accuracy  the  f gns  of  rehtions  and  thofe  of  differences. 

By  Reafon,  the  faculty  of  knowing  with  precifion  the  objef^s 
themfelves,  and  of  diffinguiffiing  what  ii^  thei^  is  analogous  or  hete- 
rogeneous. 


»/ 
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lecture  XVI. 


OSSERVATiONS  ON  SILHOUETTES, 


T[  HE  filhouctte  of  the  human  body,  or  of  the  face  only,  fs  of  all 
portraits  the  feebleft  and  the  leall  finiflied  ; but,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  the  juftell  and  the  moft  faithful,  when  the  light  has  been  placed 
at  a proper  diilance,  when  the  fhade  is  drawn  upon  a perfefily  fmooth 
furface,  and  the  face  placed  in  a pofition  perfeaiy  parallel  to  that 
lurface.  Such  a copy  is  weak,  for  it  prefents  nothing  pofitive,  and 
gives  only  the  exterior  contour  of  half  the  face  ; it  is  faithful,  for 
it  is  the  immediate  imprefs  of  nature,  and  bears  a charafter  of  ori- 
ginality, which  the  moft  dextrous  artiif  could  not  hit,  to  the  fame 
degree  of  perf6flion,in  a drawing  from  the  hand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imperfea  than  the  portrait  of  the  human 
hguredr^wn  attcr  the  (hade  ; and  >et  this  portrait  poffefihs  much 
trutn.  X his  fprmg,  fo  fcanty,  is  for  that  reafon  the  more  pure. 

The  fiihouettc  exhibits  only  a hngle  line  of  the  figure  which  it 
reprcfcnts.  We  fee  m it  neither  moticn,  nor  light,  nor  colour,  nor 
riling,  nor  cavity  ; the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  noftrils,  the  cheeks,  all 

this 
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this  isloH  ; nothing  appears  but  a fmall  part  of  the  lips ; and  this 
feeble  Iketch  is  not  the  kfs,  on  that  account,  poffefled  of  in- 
finite expreffion.  We  fhall  foon  put  the  reader  in  a condi- 
tion to  form  a judgment  of  it  for  himfelf ; befides,  proofs  of  it 
have  already  been  produced  in  the  firft  volume. 

It  may  be  fuppofedj  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  probabilityj 
that  the  fhade  of  bodies  firft  fuggeited  the  idea  of  the  art  of  defign, 
and  of  pair^ting. 

The  effedi  which  it  produces  is  extremely  limited  ; but,  we  re- 
peat ir,  this  effedl  polTefTes  the  highefl  degree  of  truth.  No  art 
comes  near  the  truth  of  an  exadl  hlhouette. 

Let  any  cne  make  trial  of  it.  Take  a filhoiiette  drawn  with  all 
poffible  accuracy  after  nature,  then  reduced  upon  oiled  paper  very 
ihin  and  tranfparent  ; lay  it  over  a profile  of  the  fame  fize,  drawn 
by  an  artift  of  the  fir  ft  ability,  and  poiTefiing  all  the  merit  of  refem- 
blance  ; you  will  readily  difeover  in  thefe  two  objedls,  thus  com- 
pared, very  fenfible  difi’erenccs. 

I have  frequently  made  experiments  of  this  fort,  and  always 
found  that  the  higheft  perfecHon  of  art  never  prefents  nature  exadtlyj 
that  it  never  hits  either  her  cafe  or  precifion. 

Energy  and  eafe — thefe  are  the  diftindlive  charadlers  of  nature^  ' 
The  anift  who  applies  himfelf  in  preference  to  the  expreffion  of 
energy,  will  introduce  a degree  of  harflincfs  into  his  vi’orks  : they 
will  difeover  loofenefs  and  want  of  precifion  if  he  ftudy  eafe  at  the 
expence,  of  energy. 

It  is  necefiary,  then,  to  unite  energy  to  cafe ; both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  charadlers  mult  be  exprefied  with  the  fame  ferupu- 
loufnefs,  and  the  fame  fidelity. 

Upon  thefe  principles,  I advife  artifts  who  wifli  to  reprefent  the 
human  form,  to  begin  with  filhouettes  ; to  draw  them  firft  after  na- 
ture, then  copy  them^by  the  hand,  and  after  that  to  compare,  and  ' 
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retöuck  them.  This  is  the  road  they  ought  to  purfue  ; othervvife, 
they  will  hardly  difcover  the  grand  fecret  of  blending  accuracy 
with  eafe. 

Silhouettes  have  extended  my  phyfiognomical  knowledge, 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  portrait ; they  have  exercifed 
my  phyfiognomical  feeling,  more  than  the  contemplation  even  of 
Nature,  always  varied  and  never  uniform. 

The  filhouette  arrefts  the  attention  : by  fixing  it  on  the  exterior 
Cvontours  alone,  it  fimplifies  the  obfervation,  which  becomes  by 
that  more  eafy  and  more  accurate— I fay  the  obfervation,  and  con- 
fec[uently  alfo  the  comparifon. 

The  filhouette  is  a pofitive  and  incontellable  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies. 

If  it  be  true,  from  the  confent  and  feeling  of  all  men,  that  a 
fi'mple  filhouette  affords  proof  in  favour  of  the  chara(fter  or  againfi: 
it,  what  muft  be  the  whole  combination  of  the  face,  of  the  whole 
human  form,  animated  by  the  expreffion  of  the  phyfionomy  and 
gellure  ? If  the  lhade  alone  be  an  unequivocal  fign  of  truth,  what 
mull  the  prototype  itfelf  be  ? 

‘ But  what  can  one  poflibly  fee  in  a fimple  filhouette  V 

This  is  a quefiion  which  has  already  been  put  to  me  a hundred 
times,  and  will  be  a hundred  times  repeated.  However,  Ihew 
filhouettes  to  the  perfons  who  raife  this  objedlion,  and  they  will 
every  one  form  a judgment  of  them,  and  that  judgment  will 
frequently  be  juft. 

In  order  to  feel  and  to  eftablilh  the  aftonilhing  fignificancy  of  a 
portrait  drawn  after  the  lhade,  it  is  fufficient  to  compare  a variety 
of  filhouettes  reprefenting  perfons  of  an  oppofite  charadler ; or, 
what  is  ftill  better,  cut  out  or  draw  fancy-portraits  as  unlike  as 
pofiible ; or,  if  you  have  already  acquired  a certain  degree  of  Ikill 
in  the  art  of  obferving,  double  a Iheet  cf  blackened  paper  and  cut 
out  upon  it  a portrait  from  fancy,  then  fpreaid  out  the  Iheet,  and 
VoL.  II.  Y retouch 


retouch  with  the  fciflars  cne  of  the  two  profiles  j and,  at  every 
change,  confult  your  eyes,  or  rather  your  feeling.  Laftly,  you 
have  but  to  draw  feveral  filhouettes  of  the  fame  face,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  one  another,  and  you  will  be  aftonifhed  at  the  dif- 
ferent impreflions  produced  by  the  flighted  alterations. 

I (hall  prefently  lay  before  the  reader  a long  feries  of  filhouettes, 
and  endeavour  to  demonflrate  their  exprefflon  and  fignificance. 


# • • 


^ Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  point  out  the  befl^ 
method  of  taking  this  fpecies  of  portraits, 

. That  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued,  is  liable  to  many  incon- 
veniences. The  perfon  who  wants  to  have  his  portrait  drawn,  is 
too  incommodioufly  feated  to  preferve  a perfedlly  immoveable  pofi- 
tion ; the  drawer  is  obliged  to  change  his  place;  he  is  in  a con- 
flrained  attitude,  which  often  conceals  from  him  a part  of  the 
fhade;  the  apparatus  is  neither  fufficiently  Ample,  nor  fufiiciently 
comm.cdious,  and,  by  fome  means  or  other,  derangement  muft,  to 
a certain  degree,  be  the  confequence. 

This  will  not  happen  when  a chair  is  employed  exprefsly 
adapted'  to  this  operation,  and  conllrudled  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
give  a fteady  fupport  to  the  head  and  to  the  whole  body.  The 
ftiade  ought  to  be  refleded  on  fine  paper,  well  oiled,  and  very  dry, 
which  muft  be  placed  behind  a glafs  perfectly  clear  and  polifhed, 
fixed  in  the  back  of  the  chair.  Behind  this  glafs  the  deligner  is 
feated  ; with  one  hand  he  lays  hold  of  the  frame,  and  with  the 
other  guides  the  pencil.  The  glafs,  which  is  fet  in  a moveable 
frame,  may  be  raifed  or  lo  .vered  at  pleafure ; both  muft  flope  at 
bottom,  and  this  part  of  the  frame  ought  firmly  to  reft  on  the 
(houlder  of  the  perfon  whofe  fllhouettc  is  going  to  be  taken.  To- 
ward 
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ward  the  middle  of  the  glafs  is  fixed  a bar  of  wood  or  iron,  fur- 
nifiied  with  a culhion  to  ferve  as  a fupportj  and  which  the  drawer 
direfls  as  he  pleafes,  by  means  of  a handle  half  an  inch  long. 

Take  the  alTiftance  of  a folar  microfeope,  and  you  will  fuccced 
flill  better  in  catching  the  outlines;  the  defign  alfo  wilfbe  more 
corretfl. 


% 

B. 

EXPRESSION  OF  SILHOUETTES*. 

The  filhouette  is  the  imprefs  of  the  charafler,  but  it  does  not  al- 
ways give  this  fully;  it  fre^^uently  exprefies  a great  deal,  and  often 
alfo  it  catches  only  the  ieaft  charaäeriftic  traits. 

I (hall  produce  a multitude  of  examples  to  this  purpofe,  and  en- 
deavour to  eftablifii  the  conclufions  which  may  be  deduced  with 
certainty,  or  at  leafl:  v/ith  probability,  from  the  contours  of  th^ 
face. 

By  a fimple  filhouette  to  pretend  to  explain  every  thing,  would 
be  a piece  of  extravagance ; and  it  would  be  equally  fo  to  refufe  it 
every  kind  of  fignificancy.  However,  fuch  has  ever  been  the 
courfe  men  have  purfued  in  matters  of  opinion  ; they  embrace  ex- 
. clufivcly  the  affirmative  or  the  negative;  they  fly  always  into 
extremes ; all,  or  nothing.  , ^ 

I fhall  endeavour  to  avoid  both  thefe  oppofites ; and  fliall  nei- 
ther affert  that  the  filhouette  explains  every  thing,  nor  that  it  is 
entirely  deflitute  of  fignification.  I (hall  judge  according  to  the 
light  I have,  however  iinperfedl  it  may  be. 


How  far  beings  fuperior  to  us  may  carry  their 'difeoveries,  it  be- 
longs not  to  me  to  fay.  The  contour  of  the  face  alone  may  to 
them  perhaps  be  fufficient  in  order  to  determine  the  f nn,  the 
elafticity,  the  vivacity,  the  energy,  the  mobility  of  the  nofe,  of  the 
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mouth,  of  the  eyes  ; perhaps  they  may  be  able  to  form  a judg» 
ment,  from  thefe  parts,  of  the  whole  of  the  charafler,  of  the  real 
and  poflible  pafiions ; they  may  perhaps  have  the  power  of  difco- 
vering  in  hi«  fimple  hlhonette  the  phyfical  and  moral  capacity  of 
man.  There  is  no  impoffibility  in  this;  nay,  the  thing»is  ex- 
tremely probable,  feeing  it  is  certain,  that  the  mofi:  ordinary  men 
may  acquire  a certain  degree  of  fagacity  in  the  knowledge  of 
lilhouettes.  We  fhall  fee  proofs  of  it. 

That  there  are  many  filhouettes  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  form  a judgment,  I readily  admit;  thofe  which  reprefent 
extraordinary  n-en,  frequently  occafion  me  much  embarraffment. 
But  even  thofe  filhouettes  which  are  the  leaft  marked,  will  never, 
from  that,  aflume  a ftupid  air,  if  they  be  originals  endowed  with 
fuperior  talen-s ; nor  an  air  of  wickednefs,  if  they  be  dillinguifhed 
by  a great  fund  of  goodnefs : you  will  iniftake  at  moil  that  which 
in  effefl  they  are.  Obferve  farther,  that  poffibly  the  great  quali- 
ties of  the  perfons  in  quefrion  may  be  as  little  prominent  as  their 
filhouettes.  Thefe  qualities  exili,  but  are  not  ftrikingly  apparent, 
and  can  be  difcovered  only  by  a few  confidential  friends. 

Still  farther  : a perfon  of  a very  middling  capacity,  but  favoured 
by  circumftances,  IhaJl  have  acquired  the  habit  of  ailing,  of  writ- 
ing, of  fpeaking,  of  fuffering,  in  a manner  that  makes  him  dillin- 
guiflbed;  but  the  fundamental  charailer  is  always  the  fame:  he 
has  not  acquired  by  thefe  the  force  and  energy  in  which  he  is  ori- 
ginally deficient. 

, Such  cafes  frequently  occur;  they  increafe  the  difficulty  of  the 
lludy  of  man  j they  retard,  or  at  leafl  appear  to  retard,  the  progrefs 
of  phyfiognemy.  A multitude  of  examples  might  be  quoted  to 
this  purpofe  ; but  examples  are  odious,  and  therefore  I will  not 
give  offence  to  any  one,  in  a Work  dcilined  more  widely  to  diffufe 
among  men  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  love  and  benevolence. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  the  traits  which  exprefs  a certain  extraordinary 
quality,  are  graduated  with  fo  much  delicacy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
render  them  with  fufficient  finenefs  and  precifion. 
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There  are  faces  which  will  not  allow  of  the  moil:  trifling  altera- 
tion in  the  filhouette ; for,  ftrengthen  or  weaken  the  outline  but  a 
Angle  hair’s  breadth,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  portrait  you  intended; 
it  is  one  quite  new,  and  of  a charader  efientially  difierent. 

Phyfionomies  the  moil  courteous,  the  fweeteft,  the  moil:  attrac- 
tive, ufually  lofe,  in  the  judgments  formed  of  them,  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  loll  in  the  filhouette,  through  the  fault  of  the 
drawer : the  features  which  he  has  given  them,  either  too  tenfe,  or 
too  relaxed,  make  the  fimplicity,  the  candour,  the  reditude,  which 
charaderize  them,  totally  obfcure, 

Laftly,  it  is  poffible  that  the  fmall-pdx,  or  fome  other  accident, 
may  have  blunted,  deranged,  fwelied,  or  contraded  the  contour  of 
the  face,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  real  charader  is  no  longer  dif- 
tinguifhable,  or  at  leaft  hardly  to  be  deciphered.  But,  on  the 
othei\hand,  it  is  inconteftable,  and  the  friend  of  truth  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it  by  the  examples  I fhall  produce,  that  a Ample  defign, 
taken  from  the  fhade,  charaderizes  mofi;  faces  with  a truth  which 
permits  not  the  Agniflcancy  of  filhouettes  to  be  called  in  queftion. 

I could  engage,  and  perhaps  I lhali  yet  undertake  it,  to  place  in 
oppoAdon  two  ideal  filhouettes'  which  would  infpire,  at  the  Arft 
view,  the  one  averAon  and  contempt,  the  other  conAdence  and 
efteem  : it  is  not  neceAary  they  fhould  be  a Chriil  and  a Belial 
in  order  to  produce  this  eontraft. 

This  is  what  I had  to  fay  by  way  of  introdudion. 

Let  me  now  examine,  ‘ What  are  the  charaders  which  the 

* filhouette  re-produces  with  the  greateil  truth?  Thofe  which  it 

* traces  moft  diftindly  and  moft  pcAtively  V 

The  moft  clearly  marked  filhouettes  are  thofe  which  reprefent 
a man  either  very  paflionate,  or  very  gentle  ; very  obftinate,  or 
very  feeble  ; a mind  very  profound,  or  very  fuperAcial. 

Haughtinefs  and  humility  exprefs  themfelves  more  clearly  in  the 
ftlhouetlc  than  vanity  does.  You  difeover  in  it,  almoft  beyond 
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the  pofiibility  of  miftake?  goodnefs  of  heart,  energy  of  foul,  efFe» 
minacy,  fenfualiry  ; and,  above  all,  ingenuity.  Superiority  of 
genius  depifts  itfelf  better  in  it  than  grofs  ftdpidity;  depth  of 
judgment  better  than  clearnefs  of  undcrftanding.  Creative  genius 
is  more  apparent  than  richnefs  of  ideas,  efpecially  in  the  contour 
of  the  iorehead  and  of  the  bone  of  the  eye. 

Let  me  add  fome  farther  remarks  both  on  filhouettes  themfelves 
and  the  manner  of  obferving  them  ; 

Firfi-,  then,  I (hall  endeavour  to  clafs  the  lines  which  bound  the 
face,  and  by  which  the  expreffion  of  it  is  determined. 

Such  are  the  perpendicular  lines,  whether  relaxed  or  violently 
ftretched  ; thofe  which  incline  forward,  or  which  fuddenly  retire 
backv>  ard;  lines  ftraight  and  weak  j fedlions  curved,  bent  or  un- 
dulated— of  circles,  parabolas  or  hyperbolas ; thofe  which  are  con- 
cave, convex,  cut  fhort  or  angular— »clofe,  prolonged,  compound, 
homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  ; in  Ihort,  thofe  which  form  a con- 
trail; with  each  other.  All  thefe  lines  may  be  rendered  wdth  the 
utmoft  exadlnefs  by  the  fhade  ; their  fignifeation  is  the  moll  va- 
nned, the  moil  precife,  and  the  moll  pcfitive. 

There  are  didinguilhable  in  every  filhouette  nine  horizontal 
fedtions : 

1.  The  arch  of  the  crovv'n  of  the  head  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
hair. 

2.  The  contour  of  the  forehead  to  the  eye -brow. 

3.  Tlij  fpace  between  the  eye-brow  and  the  root  of  the  nofe. 

4.  The  nefe  down  to  where  the  lip  commences. 

5.  The  upper  lip. 

6.  The  two  lips  properly  fo  called. 


7.  The 
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7c  The  upper,  and  8,  the  under  part  tf  the  chin. 

9.  The  neck ; ^nd  after  thefe  the  hind-head  and  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

Every  one  of  thefe  parts,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  a charafl'r,  a 
fy liable,  a word  ; frequently  a decifion,  a complete  diflertation  of 
Nature,  ever  faithful  and  ever  true. 

The  charafler  is  fo  decided,  v/hen  all  thefe  feflions  are  found  in 
pcrfe6l  harmony,  that  a clown,  nay  a child,  will  diftinguifh  it ; 
the  more  they  are  contrafted  with  one  another,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  decipher  the  charadler. 

A profile  which  is  compofed  of  only  one  fpecies  of  lines,  that  is 
to  fay  all  the  lines  of  which  are  equally  concave  or  convex, 
Eraight  or  tenfe  j fuch  a profile  is  a caricature,  or  reprefents  a 
monfter. 

The  fineE  and  happieft  phyfionomies  fuppofe  a concourfe  of  dif- 
ferent lines  blended  and  alTorted  in  a beautiful  proportion. 

ChieSy  from  the  length  or  the  breadth  of  the  face,  the  whole  of 
a filhouette  combined  ought  to  be  judged  of. 

A profile,  perfeflly  juft  and  well-proportioned,  ought  to  be 
equal  in  breadth  and  height.  A horizontal  line  drawn  from  the 
point  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  hind-head,  provided  the 
head  be  neither  inclined  forward  nor  bent  backward,  ought  not  to 
exceed  in  length  the  perpendicular  line  which  extends  from  the 
fummit,  to  the  place  which  forms  the  junfiion  of  the  chin  with 
the  neck.  Every  form  which  feniibly  deviates  from  this  rule,  is 
an  anomaly,  either  very  happy,  or  very  much  th«- contrary. 

More  than  any  other  kind  of  drawing,  the  filhouette  facilitates 
this  method  of  meafuring  and  comparing  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  head.  If  the  length  of  the  head  exceed  its  breadth,  and 
the  contours  be  at  the  fame  time  harfh  and  angular,  much  obftinacy 

is 
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is  to  be  expelled.  In  the  fame  difproportion,  if  the  crntouf  is  ät 
once  lax  and  lengthened,  it  will  indicate  extreme  weaknefs. 

On  the  contrary,  a head,  which  is  broader  than  it  is  long,  hav- 
ing a contour  harm,  Hilf,  angular  and  diftended,  announces  a 
formidable  degree  of  inflexibility,  which  is  generally  accompanied 
with  the  blackefl  malignity.  A contour  lax  and  foft,  is,  in  tfle 
fame  cafe,  the  infallible  mark  of  fenfuality,  weaknefs,  indolence, 
and  voluptuoufnefs. 

I 

\ ' 

I could  fay  much  more  ; but  partly  my  materials  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared,  or  will  be  found  in  the  examples  about  to  be  pro- 
duced ; or  may  perhaps  be  referved  f&r  a feparate  work.  I fliall 
therefore  confine  myfelf,  for  the  prefent,  to  a Angle  general  re- 
mark, viz.  That  the  filhouette  exprefles  rather  the  natural  difpo- 
fltions,  than  the  adlual  ftate  of  the  charadler. 

The  parts  v;hich  we  have  comprifed  in  the  fecend  and  third 
fedions  of  the  filhouette,  are  thofe  which  retrace  moft  frequently, 
and  with  the  greateft  certainty,  the  judgment,  the  adive  and  paflive 
force  of  the  man. 

The  Rofe  particularly  indicates  tafle  and  feeling;  the  lips  gen- 
tlenefs  cr  im.petuofity,  love  or  hatred. 

The  chin  indicates  the  fpecies  and  the  degree  of  fenfuality. 

The  neck,  the  nape,  and  the  attitude  of  the  head  in  general, 
indicate  the  feeblenefs,  the  firmnefs,  the  obflinacy,  the  reditude  of 
the  charader.  In  the  fummit  of  the  head  is  difcoverable  lefs  the 
force  than  the  richnefs  of  the  mind  ; in  the  hind-head  you  difeover 
the  changeable,  irritable  charader,  that  which  poflTefles  energy  and 
dafticity. 

Again  here  are  alTerticns  which  will  appear  very  trifling,  or 
very  important. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  reader  who  looks  for  mere  amufement,  they 
will  be  trifling ; but  to  the  obferver  who  is  capable  of  judging  for 

himfdf 
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himfelf,  and  who  has  a fincere  wlfh  to  correft  and  extend  the  dif- 
coveries  I have  made,  they  will  appear  imp  .rtant. 

I think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  examples,  which  are  to 
confirm  and  elucidate  what  has  juft  beeti  alledged.  ^ 

It  was  impoffible,  and>  indeed,  the  abundance  of  the  fubjefls 
would  not  permit,  to  prefent  my  readers  with  a complete  collec- 
tion of  filhouettes ; much  lefs  Hill  to  purfue  an  ^xaa  clafiification, 
nor  even  a certain  order.  However,  what  is  in  my  power  1 fhall 
furnifli. 

To  others  I fhall  leave  the  labour  of  treating  this  fubjca  more  in 
detail;  for,  to  elucidate  it  completely,  it  would  require  many 
volumes  of  filhouettes.  It  is  far  from  an  eafy  talk  ; but  the  per- 
fon  who  undertakes  it,  will  render  an  ellential  fervice  to  the 
fcience  of  phyfionomies,  efpecially  if  he  clafs  the  fubjedts  as  an' 
impartial  judge.  He  will  do  more  than  my  faculties  and  my 
fituation  can  ever  permit  me  to  perform. 


IMPERFECT  IMAGE  OF  A MAN,  PRUDENT,  ACTIVE,  AND 
ENTERPRISING. — See  the  Plate* 

The  oppofite  Plate,  which  clofes  this  introduflion,  is  the  im- 
perfedt  image  of  a man  prudent,  acHve,  and  enterprifing.  The 
expreffion  of  his  merit  is  lefs  vifible  in  the  forehead  than  in  the 
fingle  contour,  angular  and  abrupt,  of  the  point  of  the  nofe. 

This  remark  will  ftill  excite  a fmile  ; with  all  my  heart.  But 
I appeal  to  connoiffeurs  whether  it  is  well  or  ill  founded. 
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THE  preceding  SUBJECT  CONTINUED, 

c. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  MENDLESOHN,  SPALDING,  ROCHOW,  AND 

NICOLAI,— the  Plates. 

< 

HERE  are  four  profiles  of  diftinguiflied  perfonages : their  fupe- 
riority  of  talents  are  well  known,  and  it  is  extremely  apparent  in 
thefe  filhouettes. 

To  be  candid,  no  one  will  dare  to  pronounce  them  ftupid^ 
from  thefe  profiles;  but  if  any  one  hefitates  to  do  juttice  to  fig.  4, 
it  is  from  not  having  fludied  the  forehead.  That  arch  confidered 
by  itfelf,  particularly  the  upper  part,  announces  alone  more  judg- 
ment than  fig.  2,  and  fig,  3. 

The  phyfionomifl  will  find  the  fame  imprefs  in  the  flrongly 
marked  contours  which  terminate  the  forehead ; but  I here  fpeak 
of  judgment i and  not  of  good  fenfct  nor  of  reafon. 


Vo/m: 
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Fig.  3,  has  more  good  fenfe  than  the  preceding  one,  a fenfe 
prompt  and  juft  of  what  is  true,  much  more  ingenuity ; but,  1 
think,  pofteffes  lefs  penetration. 

Fig..  2,  thinks  clearly ; his  mind  furnifties  him  with  ideas  juft 
and  pleafing  j his  adlions  are  like  his  ideas ; he  introduces  much 
elegance  into  his  converfation  and  compofitions ; he  not  eafily 
adopts  new  opinions. 

The  drawing  of  the  forehead  is  not  fufficiently  charafleriftic, 
but  ths  nofe  exprefles  the  moft  exquifite  tafte. 

In  fig.  I,  in  the  forehead  and  nofe,  you  difcover  depth  and 
foundnefs  of  judgment. 

The  moft  ingenuous  mouth  is  fig.  2,  and  after  it  that  of  fig.  3^ 
The  nofe  of  this  laft  likevvife  announces  moft  dignity. ' 


D. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  FIVE  HEADS.' — See  th)C  Plated 

Fig.  I.  This  is  not  a head  of  the  firft,  nor  even  of  the  fecond 
order  ; but  certainly  it  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  It  rifes  not  to  the 
fublime.  By  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  and  that  of  the  hind- 
head  and  of  the  whole  under  part  of  the  profile,  you  may  eafily  fee, 
that  this  is  beyond  its  reach.  But  the  pofiticn  and  height  of  the 
forehead,  as  well  as  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  evidently  indicate 
folidity  of  judgment,  candour,  and  tafte,  an  equal  charadler, 
capacity,  and  a talent  for  poetry. 

Fig  2.  The  contour  of  the  nofe  bears  the  infallible  imprefs  of 
a good  underftanding.  The  forehead,  by  its  pofition  rather  than 
its  contour,  expreftes  the  fame  thing.  This  face,  in  general,  has 
traits  mere  firm,  more  ftrongly  marked,  than  the  preceding : it 
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announces  likewife  more  penetration  and. force;  but  you  do  not 
difcover  in  it,  to  the  fame  degree,  a poetical  talent. 

Fig  3'.  Is  the  weakeft  of  the  live,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  .exprefiion  or  fagacity.  The  nofe  alone  decidedly  in- 
dicates ingenuity,  judgment,  and  wit. 

Fig.  4.  A found  judgment  and  a luminous  mind,  may  be  per- 
ceived in  this,  more  than  in  all  the  preceding;  it  particularly 
polTefles  more  calmnefs  and  dignity  than  lig.  3. 

Fig.  5.  Is  fupericr  to  all  the  others:  the  under  part  of  the  pro- 
file expreffes  moft  genius,  a character  mmre  ardent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  more  cool. 

This  decifion  appears  contradidlory ; but,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
really  fo.  Molt  lively  people  are  all  lire  in  what  concerns  them- 
felves,  and  cool  to  what  is  fojeign  to  them. 

In  this  profile,  genius  and  warmth  are  depidled  in  the  contour  of 
the  forehead,  and  in  the  eye-brow. 

E. 

FOUR  PROFILES,- See  the  Plate, 

It  is  altogether  impofiible  that  thefe  four  profiles  Ihould  pafs  for 
ordinary.  In  common  they  have  this,  the  under  part  of  the  face 
projeds,  and  the  upper  retires. 

The  forehead,  fig.,  i,  Hopes  backward  more  than  all  the  others ; 
fig.  2,  a little  lefs;  fig.  3,  Hill  lefs  than  fig.  2 ; and  fig.  4,  much 
lefs  than  fig.  3. 

The  firll  of  thefe  profiles  has  the  fineft  proportions,  but  I would 
not  allow  to  it  either  moll  penetration,  or  a creativ’^e  genius.  He 
has  a found  judgment ; free  from  prejudice,  he  opens  his  heart  to 
the  truth,  receives  it,  and  turns  it  to  account.  More  than  all  the 
Other  three  he  pcfTsIfes  tafle,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a fenfc  of  the  beau- 
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tiful;  he  diainguifhes  himfelf  by ‘sn  indefatigable  afiivity ; he 
afls  with' prudence,  and  always  with  dignity. 

Fig.  2.  Is  one  of  the  moH  original  heads  I have  ever  feen  ; a 
genius  properly  fo  called,  but  who  is  fcarcely  capable  of  purfuing, 
or  of  diving  to  the  bottom  of  his  fubjecd : he  is,  if  1 may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreflion,  always  in  the  air:  he  promptly  feizes'his 
objea,  and  fuffers  it  to  efcape  him  as  eafily.  With  a gixat  deal  of 
eloquence  he  wants  the  gift  of  perfuafion.  The  nofe  difcbfcs  wit 
and  fenfuality.  Take  the  v/hole  contour  together,  it  announces  a 
charaaer  bold  and  enterprifing,  without  marked  energy. 

Fig.  3.  Kas  more  natural  goodnefs  than  the  others;  you  aif- 
cover  it  chiefly  in  the  under  part  of  the  face  ; the  upper  indicates 
an  exquifite  talte  for  difeerning  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  art,  and 
of  poefy. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  moft  profound  and  moft  penetrating  profile  5 ft 
difeovers  a fpirit  of  refearch  and  analyfis  which  forms  a contrait 
with  fig.  2.  It  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  live  long  together. 
The  fage  and  compofed  difpofition  of  the  one,  could  never  agree 
with  the  petulant  humour  of  the  other.  Fig.  i,  and  fig.  3,  would, 
mean  while,  amufe  themfelves  a little  with  their  quarrels. 

It  is  a remarkable  fingularity,  that  among  twenty  profiles  of 
great  men,  there  are  nineteen  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  face^ 

. inclines  backward,  and  the  under  proje^s ; whereas  this  form  of 
the  phyfionomy  is  very  rare  in  women,  even  tne  moil  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

F. 

THREE  See  the  Plate, 

The  profiles  of  fig.  1 and  2,  will  never  be  confounded  in  the 
ordinary  clafs.  But  again  remark,  how  much  more  the  under 
part  of  the  face  advances  than  the  upper. 

The  ftraight  and  perpendicular  line  which  bounds  the  under 
part  of  the  face  of  fig.  i,  denotes  lefs  genius  than  you  perceive  in 
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tns  fair.e  part  of  the  face  of  fig.  2 ; but  you  difcover  in  it,  mofe 
than  in  this  laft,  a fpirit  of  order  and  exaflnefs. 

The_  forehead  of  fig.  i,  indicates  that  fpecies- of  penetration 
w-rich  IS  conneaed  with  analyfis  ; it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fore- 
head of  fig,  2 but  this  lall  has  more  richnefs  and  invention, 

^ _ I think  I difcern,  efpecially  in  the  contour  of  thenofe,  thedif- 
tmaive  mark  of  a great  genius;  the  mouth,  though  fomewhat 
eiiemmate,  does  not  contradill  thi^.  In  all  probability,  however, 
iome  of  the  expreflion  has  been  loft  in  the  drawing 

V-, 

The  profile,  fig.  3.  was  to  me  a problem  of  difficult  folution. 
i law  m it  feme  originality,  and  at  the  fame  time  a mi.xture  of 
enei-gy  and  weaknefs,  of  greatnefs  and  iittlenefs.  I therefore  ap. 
plied  to  a fnend  who  was  acquainted  with,the  perfon  reprefented  ‘ y 
y this  filhouette,  and  the  following  is  the  account  which  he  com- 
municated  to  me. 


< It  is  the  portrait  of  a man  thoroughly  good  and  elliraable,  of  a 
‘ man  lively  and  ardent,  whofe  condud  was  entirely  open  and  di^- 
* nificd.  Naturally  dlfpofed  to  fenfuality,  he  acquired  the  power 
‘ of  refilling  his  propenfities.  In  focial  intercoune,  he  was  gentle 
‘ and  agreeable.  In  adverfity,  with  which  he  was  but  too  well 
‘ acquainted,  he  appeared  difpirited,  embarraffed,  and  it  might  be 
« feen  that  he  gnawed  the  bit  in  fecret,  He  pradlifed  as  a phyfi- 
‘ Clan  with  much  fucrefs,  and  notwithftanding  the  infirm  aate  of 
his  health,  he  followed  his  profeffion  with  unremitting  affiduity. 
He  had  more  ingenuity  than  depth  of  undenlanding ; a 
‘ lively  imagination,  but  fomewhat  affeaed.  He  was  admirable 
in  cafes  where  it  was  necellary  to  come  to  a prompt  decifion, 

« and  to  hazard  a bold  llroke;  and  he  dilUnguifbed  himfeif  by  per- 
forming cures  which  ought  to  have  obtained  him  a place  in  the 
‘ moil  celebrated  Univerfities.* 


SILHOU- 


YolH. 


HALIER 


Profil 
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G. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  A MALE  AND  FEMALE.— 5*^^ 

Two  filhouettes,  of  which  the  originals  are  unknown  to  me,  but 
which  are  not  caft  in  an  ordinary  mould. 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  only  the  form  taken  as  a whole,  but,  in  par- 
ticular, that  firm  and  manly  nofe  which  determines  the  diftingiiifhed 
charadlcr  of  the  female. 

In  the  profile  of  the  man,  the  contour  and  the  pofition  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  under  part  of  the  face  which  proje<Sls  forward, 
are  the  indications  of  fuperior  merit. 

I recollefl  few  phyfionomies,  and  the  original,  I am  certain, 
produces  this  effed  much  more  than  the  copy  5 I fay,  I recollect 
few  phyfionomies  which  exprefs  a charadter  more  manly,  more 
decided,  more  open,  and  more  eafy,  and  on  which  a happier  mix- 
ture of  condefcenfion  and  firmnefs,  of  franknefs  and  circumfpeäion 
is  difcernible.  I recolleft  few  who  unite  to  univerfal  learning  fo 
much  ability  and  induftry.  A pair  fo  well  afforted,  is  a kind  of 
phenomenon. 

H.’ 

ALBERT  DE  HALLER. — ^ec  the  Plate, 

Among  fo  many  hundreds  of  filhouettes  as  T have  feen  and  col- 
lefted,  here  is  one  which  is  no  lefs  diftinguiflied  among  ail  others, 
than  the  original  whicn  it  reprefents  difiinguilhes  himfelf  amidft 
the  whole  circle  of  the  Literati.  This,  I fuppofe,  no  one  will 
contradid. 

I am  able  I think  to  demonftratc  that  an  ideot  born,  that  a nar« 
row,  contracted  mind,  never  had  fuch  a profile,  fuch  a forehead,  or 

fuch 
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fuch  a nofc.  Notvvithftanding,  however,  all  thefe  traits  fo  deci- 
five,  and  fo  flrongly  marked,  no  painter,  no  defigner,  has  been  able 
to  give  a perfedl  refemblance  of  this  uncommon  man,  either  in 
front  or  in  profile.  As  far  as  I know,  we  have  not  a fingle  portrait 
of  him  that  is  perfeflly  charafleriftic. 

A luminous  mind  ; order,  precifion  and  clearnefs  of  ideas;  the 
talent  of  difplaying  them  in  their  faireil  light;  an  imagination  in- 
exhaUiHble,  and  capable  of  conveying  a great  deal  in  a few  words ; 
a n^emory  vail  and  llriftly  retentive ; an  energy  uniformly  fup- 
ported,  and  the  intimate  perception  of  that  energy';  univerfal  eru- 
dition, equally  profound  and  folid  ; an  application  that  has  no 
example,  equally  remote  from  confufion  and  reftlellhefs ; prudence 
blended  with  dexterity ; a fpirit  of  calculation  extending  to  every 
thing,  with  an  accuracy  to  excite  aftoniflinicnt,  and  pcrfeftly  clear 
of  pedantry  ; and,  with  fo  many^great  qualities,  the  higheft  degree 
of  fenfibility  and  attachment  to  all  that  is  beautiful,  noble,  true, 
divine. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  well-known  and  admitted  traits  in  the 
character  of'  this  celebrated  man,  whofe  profile  here  prefents  us 
only  With  the  exterior  contours  of  his  likenefs, 

I ‘ / 

How  little,  and  how  much,  does  this  fingle  line  exprefs  ? With 
what  force  and  what  truth  does  it  announce  fo  many  different  qua- 
lities ! Pay  attention,  above  all,  to  the  nofe,  that  diftindive  trait  of 
a luminous  mind.  A man  may  be  very  judicious  without  having 
this  expreffion.  But  wherever  it  is  found,  there  alfo  will  be  found 
judgment  and  wifdom  ; uniefs  thefe  difpofitiorS'have  been  vitiated 
or  ftifled,  either  by  total  negied,  or  by  fome  very  extraordinary 
accident. 

You  may  reft  affured  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  certainly  as  that, 
among  a thoufand  perlons,  there  is  not  a fingle  one  out  whofe  nofe 
is  placed  between  the  two  eyes.  Had  i never  made  a fingle  dif- 
covery  in  phyfiognomy,  fuppoiing  me  to  have 'deceived  myfelf  in 
all  my  obfervations ; at  leaft,  for  the  truth  of  this  1 pledge  rnyfelf. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  place,  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  its  pofition, 
and  its  relation  to  the  chin,  merit  equally  a ferious  examination. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  face  you  may  form  a judgment,  that 
the  indefatigable  application  of  this  illuftrious  fcholar  is  not  the 
effefl  of  a mere  builling  and  indeterminate  aftivity,  but  of  an 
affiduity  fage  and  refledling,  which  purfues  its  objedt  with  perfe- 
verance.  The  contour  of  the  hind  head  indicates  a certain  degree 
of  ftiffnefs,  which,  in  this  charafter,  feems  to  be  the  principle  of 
his  great  application. 


PROFILE  OF  HALLER.— 

Oppofite  IS  a fmall  print  of  Haller’s  profile,  one  of  the  likeft,  or 
rather  the  likeft  of  all,  which  have  been  produced  of  him. 

The  contour,  the  eye,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  trace  in  it  like- 
wife  ingenuity  and  the  penetration  of  judgment ; but,  for  my  own 
part,  I prefer  the  filhouette,  which  expreffes  lefs  if  you  pleafe,  but 
exprefles  that  little  with  more  truth,  juftnefs,  and  precifion.  The 
tip  of  the  nofe,  and  its  whole  contour,  have  evidently  more  deli- 
cacy,  cxpreffion  and  tafte  in  the  filhouette;  and  the  feaion  of  the 
forehead  in  this  profile,  prefents  nothing  near  fo  ingenious  as  that  of 
the  filhouette. 


I, 


/ 


SILHOUETTES  OF  FOUR  GREAT  ’WEin-'-^See  the  Plates* 

Thefc  four  profiles  differ  exceedingly  from  each  other,  but  they 
all  proclaim  extraordinary  faculties. 

A a 


VoL.  II. 


Germany 
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Germany  places  the  originals  in  the  highell  rank  of  her  great 
men  ; and,  ill  effect,  one  jnuft  have  a very  low  degree  of  phy- 
fiognomical  difcernmem,  not  inftantly  to  difcover  in  their  traits 
fuperiority  of  genius. 

Fig.  I.  The  moll  fublime  and  the  mofl  elegant  of  German  poets. 

The  decifion  which  an  enlightened  obferver  has  pronounced 
upon  this  lilhouette,  I here  prefent ; 

‘ The  delicacy  of  the  contour  of  this  forehead  (and  in  my  opi- 
‘ nion,  the  bone  of  the  eye  in  «particular)  indicates  a found  judg. 
‘ ment ; the  elevation  above  the  eye,  originality  and  ingenuity. 
‘ The  mouth  indicates  gentlenefs  and  precifion;  the  union  of  the 
‘ mouth  with  the  chin,  hrmnefs.  In  the  whole,  there  is  the  calm, 
‘ nefs  of  peace,  purity  of  heart,  moderated  defires.’ 

Charmingly  expreiTed  !— I-  lhall  only  add,  that  the  upper  part 
of  this  face  feems  peculiarly  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  reafon,  as  the 
under  part  to  be  that  of  imagination  ; in  other  words,  I think  I 
perceive  in  the  upper  part,  taken  feparately,  the  fage  rather  than 
the  poetj  and  in  the  under,  confidered  apart,  the  poet  rather 
than  the  fage. 

In  the  union  of  the  parts,  there  is  an  eafe  which  is  powerfully 
lignificant.  The  dar’ng  flight,  the  marvellous,  the  tafle  which 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  this  poet,  are  not  to  be  found,  I allow, 
in  his  filhouette : it  is  a little  too  much  on  rhe  flretch  below,  pro- 
bably the  efFedl  of  a light  badly  difpofed.  The  more  that  the 
bones,  or  rather  the  more  that  the  principal  contours  of  the  bones 
of  the  forehead,  are  acute,  the  more  reafon  will  the  poet  convey 
in  his  poefy,  but  in  proportion  alfo  the  lefs  imagery,  colouring  and 
inventibn.  Imagination  extends  and  dilates,  judgment  fharpens 
and  concentrates. 

Fig.  2.  The  filhouette  of  a man  diflinguiflied  by  ingenuity  and 
uncommon  penetration,  and  who,  above  all,  is  a great  phy- 
fionomift. 


Ingenuity, 
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Ingenuity,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  a real  quality  j the  quality  of 
a penetrating  mind,  which  feizles  even  the  flightell  fliades  of 
o6je6ts. 

This  faculty,  like  every  other,  may  be  abufed.  You  admire 
it  in  Boffuet,  but  deleft  it  in  the  adverfary  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon. 

The  original  of  this  portrait  is  one  of  the  moft  acute  obfervers  I 
ever  knew : mankind  he  has  ftudied  with  uncopimon  fagacity. 
You  perceive,  of  courfe,  in  his  profile  net  fo  much  a creanye 
genius,  as  an  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  an  aftoniftiing  addreis  in 
claffing,  combining  and  tranfpofing,  the  objeds  which  aije  difco- 
vered  by  his  penetrating  eye. 

I fpeak  not  of  his  moral  charafler,  and,  in  general,  I ftiall, 
through  the  whole  of  my  Work,  be  extremely  circumfpea  with 
regard  to  this;  but  I may  at  leäft  fay,  that  I have  feen  the  man 
whofe  image  is  under  review  ; that  I have  felt  the  greatnefs  and  ex- 
cellency of  his  heart,'  at  moments  which  feemed  to  me  decifive. 

Fig-  3*  The  original  of  this  profile  is  not  perfonally  known  to 
me ; but  here  is  the  authentic  account  of  him  with  which  I have 
been  furniftied ; 

‘ A great  mathematician,  and  a great  phyfician;  he  has  be- 
« come  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  inftruaion,  and  with- 
< out  the  leaft  fmattering  of  a learned  education.  He  is  the 
■«  honefteft  foul  alive  ; in  the  commerce  of  life  he  has  all  the  fim- 
« plicity  of  a child  ; he  is  gentle  to  thofe  who  have  offended  him ; 

* gentle  as  an  angel  to  thofe  who  have  deceived  or  even  plundered 
‘ him.  I have  feen  him  calm  and  tranquil  the  very  day  on  which 
‘ he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  money.  A charader  the  moft  noble 
‘ and  the  moft  difinterefted  !* 

All  ye  who  partake  of  delight  to  find  in  a corrupted  and  perverfe 
world  hearts  upright  and  generous,  ftop  for  a moment  before  the 
fpeaking  ftiade  of  this  refpeaable  being!  , 

A juft 


A a 2 
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A juft  difcernment,  a refledlive  attention,  niuch  penetration  and 
folidity ; ihefe  it  is  impoflible  to  overlook  in  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head, in  theftrongly  marked  bone  of  the  eye.  Indulgent  modera- 
tion vifibly  hovers  over  that  lip  fo  full  of  fweetnefs  and  half  clofed. 
Application  and  candour,  without  the  leaft  degree  of  arrogance, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  profile  j clear  and  profound  judgment  in 
the  upper. 

Fig.  4,  I have  already  charadlerized  a filhouette  of  this  head  j I 
cannot  precifely  determine  which  of  the  two  has  the  greateft  re- 
femblance,  as  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  fince  I faw  the  great 
man  whom  they  reprefent.  Beyond  the  pofiibility  of  being  mif- 
taken,  the  one  before  us  indicates  the  fpirit  of  refearch,  the  talent 
of  analyfing  ideas,  ingenuity,  and  elegance  of  tafle.  There  is  not 
one  of  my  readers,  be  he  of  what  nation  he  will,  who  dürft  fay  or 

think,  ‘ that  this  might  pofiibly  be  the  profile  of  an  ideot.’ 

( 

No  perfon  will  be  difpofed  to  contradiä  us,  when  w^e  affirm, 
That  the  arch  of  this  beautiful  forehead,  that  the  fharp  bone  of 
this  eye,  that  the  finking  on  the  fide  of  the  eye,  that  the  contour 
of  this  nofe,  that  this  rapid  tranfition  from  the  nofc  to  the  lip,  that 
the  elevation  and  form  of  the  two  lips,  that  the  harmony'of  this 
wffiole,  indicate  a judicious  man,  who  muft  look  through  ten  thou- 
fand,  before  he  can  find  his  equal. 

The  phyfionomy  is  true,  and  its  truth  is  inconteftablc.  A 
fingle  exterior  line  is  clearly  poftefied  of  infinite  expreffion  ; and 
if  one  line  fays  fo  much,  what  muft  be  the  expreffive  power  of  a 
thoufand,  all  uniting  in  the  fame  face,  which  we  are  able  to  retrace, 
oblerve,  and  ftudy  in  fo  many  different  points  of  view  ? 

K. 

SIX  SILHOUETTES  MARKED  BY  LltiES.’-~See  //jf  PlafCS, 

♦ 

I here  place,  in  oppofition,  fix  filhouettes  entirely  different.  In 
order  to  render  this  difference  the  more  fcnfiblc,  I have  marked 

them 
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them  by  lines,  which  fix  the  relation  of  the  principal  parts  of  th : 
profile,  and  the  diverfity  of  their  pofidon. 

I fuppofe  that  this  method  will  fatisfy  fuch  of  my  readers  as 
feek  for  inftruftion  rather  than  amufement ; it  will  facilitate  their 
obfervations,  and  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  one 
day  reducing  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  to  certain  principles,  at 
lead;  in  part. 

In  how  many  different  points  of  view,  might  one  confider  the 
fimple  profile  drawn  in  filhcuette  ? How  many  varieties  are  fur- 
niflied  by  the  lines  which  interfe6l  the  profiles  of  the  oppofite 
Plates— varieties  to  which  generally  little  or  no  attention  is  paid! 

Firft,  I fee  in  them  the  extent  of  the  nine  horizontal  fedlions 
which  I have  adopted,  and  which  are  diftinguifhable  even  in  faces 
of  equal  fize. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  unequal  breadth,  or  the  diverfity  of  the 
furface  from  the  extremity  of  the  hair  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of 
the  nofe.  Particularly  compare  a.  b.  c. 

Thirdly,  the  different  curvature  of  the  whole  form  of  the  face. 
In  this  view  compare  the  profiles  a,  and  e, 

Laftly,  the  inequality  of  each  feftion  taken  feparately,  and  the 
different  angles  which  each  forms  in  particular. 

The  more  effeminate  the  charafler  is,  I have  remarked  that  the 
more  crooked  are  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the  more  the  chin  re- 
treats ; accordingly,  this  appears  in  the  profile  b.  and  yet  more 
dilUndly  in  c.  However,  let  me  not  be  mifunderflood.  A re- 
treating chin  is  not  the  abfolute  mark  of  a foft  and  effeminate  cha- 
radler ; it  frequently  concerds  the  moll  manly  courage.  In  the 
firil  cafe,  the  contours  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  are  at  the 
fame  timeobtufe  and  rounded,  without  any  thing  angular. 

A projefling  chin  is  always  the  lign  of  a firm  and  prudent  cha- 
ra£ler,  of  a mind  capable  of  refledling,  as  you  may  difeover,  in 

part. 
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part,  in  the  profiles  d.  and  f. ; or,  to  fpeak  in  a clearer  point  of 
v-iew,  a prominent  chin,  provided  it  proje«  not  fo  violently  as  to 
refemble  the  form  of  a handle,  is  an  infallible  mark  of  force  and 
v/ifdom* 

A forehead  whofe  arch  without  finuations  is  fo  fmooth,  fo  con- 
tinuous, fo  ebtufe  as  in  filhouetre  c.  will  never  admit  of  an  aqui- 
line nofe  ; the  contour  of  the  nofe  will  be  concave,  and  this  con- 
cavity, and  the  circular  contour  near  the  bone  of  the  eye,  always 
fuppofe  a retreating  chin. 

This  is  a Ihudy  in  which  I have  advanced  but  a ftep  or  two,  and 
I fcarcely  begin  to  catch  and  determine  thefe  different  relations ; 
but  I forefee,  with  a perluafion  approaching  to  moral  certainty, 
that  a mathematical  phyfionomift  of  the  next  age  will  learn  to  de- 
termine the  whole  of  a profile,  from  a given  number  of  exa6t 
feftions,  juft  as  we  know  to  determine  the  ahfdjjas  of  a parabola 
from  its  ordinatesy  and  the  feftions  of  a parabola  by  the  ahfcijjds. 

Nature  is  homogeneous  and  geometrical  in  all  her  operations  and 
creations.  Never  does  (he  compofe  a whole  whofe  parts  are  dif- 
cordant ; and  as  the  progreflion  of  the  fe6Uon  of  a circle  or  para- 
bola is  ever  uniform,  in  like  manner  alfo  we  muft  fuppofe  that  the 
progreflion  of  a feftion  of  the  face,  taken  in  i^  ftate  of  reft,  is  in- 
capable of  variation. 

This  idea,  I forefee,  will  (hock  fome  philofophical  readers  whom 
I refpeft  and  efteem,  and  to  whom  I am  ready  to  allow  a thoufand 
times  more  knowledge  than  I pofiefs ; but  all  the  favour  I afle  of 
them  is,  ‘ that  before  they  run  it  down,  they  would  employ  a few 
‘ years,  as  I have  done,  in  making  obfervations.’ 


It  will,  perhaps,  hardly  be  granted  me,  that  there  are  any  means 
to  determine  mathematically  the  relations  of  which  I have  juft 
been  fj[:eaking  ; undoubtedly  the  execution  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, even  on  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  poflible  in  theory.  It 
will  however,  I hope,  be  admitted,  * That  certain  feflions  of  the 
‘ profile  being  determined,’  (and  confequemly  alfo  the  pofitions, 

’ and 
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and  all  the  contours  of  the  face,  in  whatever  point  of  view  you 
take  them,  provided  that  the  profile  itfelf  prefent  to  us  the  line  moil 
eafily  to  be  found  and  determined)  it  will  be  admitted,  I fay, 

‘ that  certain  feaions  of  the  profile  exadly  given,  abfolutely  ex- 
‘ elude  fuch  other  contours  in  the  reft  of  the  profile  ; that  accord- 
* ingly  fuch  a given  fedlion  can  admit  only  of  fuch  a piogrefiion  ; 

‘ or,  fuppofing  this  progreffion  fufceptible  of  variety,  that  it  will 
‘ be  at  leaft  always  analogous  to  the  firft  traits.’ 

Ye  friends  of  truth,  who  obferve  Nature;  ye  who  with  me. 
adore  a Creator  who  determines  all  things! — decide. not  haf"  iv- 
but  afiift  me  in  my  refearches.  Prefume  not  to  cidtate  laws  t< 
Nature  ; it  is  her  province  to  fpeak,  and  your’s  to  hear. 

Here  I (hall  fubjoin  a fev/  words  refpeaing  the  fignificat.ion  of 
the  fix  profiles  placed  oppofite  to  Page  183  : 

a.  The  filhouette  of  a good  young  man,  of  an  open  charadier,  a 
difpofition  happily  tempered,  a found  judgment,  but  without  pene- 
tration properly  fo  called.  You  perceive  ioiidity  in  that  face;  he 
cannot  be  called  timid,  but  he  is  not  a man  ot  enteipnfe.  He 
has  a ftrong  propenfity  to  fenfuality,  but  pofleftes  much  felf-govern- 
ment  in  this  refpedl. 

b.  7'he  bretber  of  the  preceding,  with  a family  air  in  the  mouth. 
He  is  more  referved  than  the  other,  nay,  perhaps  fomewhat  head- 
ftrong.  The  forehead  down  to  where  it  joins  the  nofe,  is  of  a 
firmnefs  boracring  on  obfiinacy  ; and  though  it  wants  precificn, 
to  judge  of  it  by  the  part  next  the  eye  brow,  it  difeovers  how'ever, 
or  at  leaft  promifes,  capacity,  and  efpecially  the  talent  of  catching 
and  conveying  the  beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes.  The  relation 
of  the  nofe  to  the  mouth,  and  the  convexity  below  the  chin, 
cxaaiy  denote  a carelefs  mind,  firm  and  referved  in  its  operations. 

c.  This  face,  it  is  certain,  has  not  been  drawn  v/ith  fuflicient 
accuracy  : fuch  as  we  fee  it,  the  imprefs  of  effeminacy,  weaknefs, 
and  obftinacy,  is  clearly  vifible,  particularly  that  kind  of  obllinacy 
which  charaaerifes  weaknels  of  mind,  embarraffment,  and  incapa- 
city. How'cver,  1 will  not  accufe  her  of  malignity,  nor  of  mean- 

nefs. 


nefs.  There  are  faces  which  gain  in  front  what  they  lofe  in 
profile ; and  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  that  defcription.  This 
fpecies  of  fiat  nofes  frequently  indicates  an  aptitude  to  receive  the 
impreflions  of  fenfe : fometihies  they  announce  levity  and  care- 
lefihefs.  If  there  be  joined  to  thefe  any  other  charafteriftic  traits, 
they  become  the  mark  of  a mind  ftupid  or  contraäed. 

d.  From  feeling  and  experience  I prefent  this  as  a happy  phy- 
fionomy,  fage,  judicious,  and  fincere  j a fixed,  fteady,  and  firm 
charailer. 

e.  His  judgment  rifes  almoll  to  penetration.  My  conje6lure  is 
founded  on  the  acute  bone  of  the  eye,  and  the  exafl  contour  of  the 
chin,  which  fupports,  as  this  does,  a turned-up  nofe  of  fuch  a 
form. 

f.  Here  I perceive  not  any  great  depth  of  judgment,  but  calm« 
nefs  of  reafon,  circumfpeäion,  candour,  love  of  order,  and  per- 
fevering  aäivity. 
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SILHOUETTES  CONTINUED. 


L. 


SILHOUETTES  OF  TWO  JÜD 


icious  MEN.— Plate* 


here  are  the  filhouettes  of  two  judieious  inen,  °f 
ifnl  who,  ootwithftanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  fea- 
,res,  are  united  by  ties  of  the  moll  tender  fnendlhip. 

The  lines  by  which  I have  marled  their  profiles  render  this 
ifference  the  more  llriking,  and  will  ferve  to  determine  it. 

This  example  demonflrates,  that  the  ipofl  perfea  harmony  of 
mtiment  may  fubfift  between  perfons  f 

harafler  are  different,  but  not  heterogeneous.  ^ 

. the  firll  face  a greater  degree  of  penetration  and  ingenuity,  to 
1,11a  more  fenfe  and  goodnefs.  To  for«  a judgment  of 
hefe  two  men  from  the  forehead,  I would  fay  that  the  firll  , 
md  tha't  the  fecond  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  led.  The  one  is  firm^^^  ^ 
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refolute;  the  other  docile  and  complairant.  The  former,  with 
a delicate  feme  of  honour,  is  hurried  on  by  his  vivacity  j the  latter 
always  follows  -the  bent  of  an  upright  and  gentle  charafler.  The 
hrft  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  impetuofity  and  precipita- 
tion; thelecond,  againft  an  excefs  of  pliablcnefs  and  indolence. 

Forgive  me,  generous  Pair,  if  I have  taken  the  liberty  thus  pub. 
hcly  to  charaaerize  you.  Though  feparated  from' you,  I muft 
ever  love  you ; this  fentiment  is  your  due,  on  account  of  the 
friendihip  which  unites  you.  Be  pleafed  to  accept  the  homage' 
which  my  heart  thus  cheerfully  yields. 


silhouette  of  a youth  of  the  most  happy  organisa. 

T ion See  the  Plate, 

9 

I fubjoin  the  imperfea,  but  fpeaking  filhouette  of  a youth  of 
the  moft  happy  organifation. 

To  dignity  of  fentiment  there  are  here  united  great  vivacity  of 
fpirit  and  fuperior  talents.  You  cannot  help  fuppoling  the  eye  of 
an  eagle  in  connexion  with  fuch  a profile  j but  without  allowing 
Sny  thing  to  fuppofition,  and  notwithftanding  the  beautiful  fore- 
head is  concealed  by  the  hair,  we  fee  at  once  that  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  perfohage.  We  are  under  the  neceffity  of  expefling  great 
things  from  him.  If  he  difappoint  that  expe^ation,  farewel  to 
phyfiognomy. 


M.  ■ 

PROFILES  OF  FOUR  See  the  Plate, 

' With  the  originals  of  thefe  four  profiles  I am  not  acquainted; 
but . I maintain  that  not  one  of  them  is  entirely  true',  not  one  is 

drawn 
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I 


/ 
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drawn  with  perfcft  accuracy,  HoWver,  they  poffefs  a fufficient 
degree  of  exadlnels  to  furnifh  matter  for  fpeculation, 

Firll  of  all,  mark  the  gradation  of  forms ; the  firfl  is  the^ 
llraightell-,  the  fourth  the  moil  curved. 

Fig.  I.  Goodnefss  tafle,  and  dignity,  in  the  highefl  degree: 
more  judgment  than  penetration.  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  the 
other  three  faces  exprefies  fo  much  force  and  fenfibility.  I Ihould 
be  tempted  to  call  this  goodnefs  pcrfonificd. 

Fig.  2,  and  fig.  3,  equally  exprcfs  charaflers  full  of  goodnefs,  • 
being  affedlionate  and  amiable,  lefs  fublime  indeed  than  fig.  i, 
but  perhaps  more  ingenuous,  efpedally  £g.  3.  The  forehead  of 
fig.  2,  cannot  po^fiibly  be  accurately  taken.  A line  fo  flraight,  a 
fall  fo  rapid,  is  not  natural ; and,  leafl  of  all,  in  a face  fo  full  of 
fweetnefs.  , 

The  profile  of  fig.  4,  may  poffibly  be  that  of  the  moll  fenfible 
and  the  mofl  ingenious  of  the  four  perfons  before  us;  but  if  I 
mull  admit  this  nofe,  which  undoubtedly  indicates  a penetrating 
genius,  the  defigner  mull  have  failed  in  hitting  the  tranfition  from 
the  forehead  to  the  nofe. 

If  I were  permitted  to  choofe,  I would  form  my  tafle  with  the 
firft ; I would  take  the  fecond  for  my  difciple ; the  third  fhould 
train  me  to  virtue  ; the  fourth  fhould  be  my  counfelior,  and  her 
advice  I would  receive  and  follow  with  filial  deference. 


SILHOUETTE  OF  A WOMAN  OF  TALENTS. — See  the  Plate* 

The  oppofite  filhouette  prefents  a w'oman  of  talents,  very  hap' 
pily  organized,  poffefled  of  dignity,  penetration,  and  wifdom,  and 
who  is  not  far  below  the  point  o'f  greatnefs.  Who  is  not  fär  lelo^M 
it!  And  wherefore?  Becaufe  fhe  has  too  much  vivacity,  too 
B b 2 much 
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much  irritability,  too  little  calmnefs  5 and  a perfeH  and  ßeady 
calmnefs  of  mind  is  ejjential  to  unrnixed greatnefs.  The  chara^ler 
poffeffes  energy  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  this  mental  calm  ; 
but  to  acquire  it  would  call  for  repeated  efforts,  which  were  un- 
necelTary,  had  the  tranquillity  been  natural.  In  this  laft  cafe,  it 
would  have  more  innate  greatnefs ; in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  has  more 
virtue,  or  moral  merit. 


- • . N. 

G.  ST. — See  the  Plate, 

\ 

Here  I prefent  you  with  a man  arrived  at  maturity,  and  d, 
very  promifmg  youth. 

In  filhouettes  of  the  whole  figure,  though  the  effea  of  the  light 
always  injures  the  clearnefs  and  accuracy  of  the  profile,  it  will 
however,  without  hefitation,  be  admitted,  that  the  principal  figure 
has  a charadfer  cf  wifdom,  and  that  the  young  man  difeovers 
hopeful  difpofitions : the  attitudes  apart,  if  you  will,  which  are 
not  entirely  deftitute  of  fignification.  Both  phyfionomies  are  full 
of  foul,  of  vivacity  and  refolution. 

The  filhouette  of  the  grown  man  is  much  inferior  to  the  objeä 
which  it  reprefents  ; it  is  impoffible,  notwithftanding,  to  overlook 
in  it  a character  of  originality  and  greatnefs.  This  charader  is 
vifible  in  the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead,  as  alfo  in  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  and  mouth.  But  the  tranfition  from  the  fore- 
' head  to  the  nofe  weakens,  in  fome,  meafure,  this  exprelBon  of  great- 
nefs ; this  trait  is  not  natural. 

I difeover  in  the  youth  an  energy  which  is  as  yet  concealed  and 
repreffed,  but^capable  of  breaking  out  into  violent  palfion.  Frank 
and  intrepid,  with  a difpofition  to  gaiety,  he  will  have  to  combat 
with  caprice  and  obftinacy.  Neverthelefs,  I love  him  with  all  my 
foul,  though  I have  never  feen  him,  and  knovy  nothing  him. 


In 
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In  his  attachments  he  will,  if  I am  not  milbken,  have  lefs  ten- 
deinefs  and  cxpanfion  of  heart,  than  vivacity  and  fteadinefs. 


O. 

, MADAME  DE.  ST. — ^ce  the  Plate, 

This  is  the  mother,  holding,  as  I think,  the  bull  of  the  youth 
prefented  at  full  length  in  the  preceding  Plate ; or  otherwife  this  bull 
is  that  of  his  brother : the  hind-head  differs,  at  lead,  a little  from 
the  former  defign  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  has  a little  more  delicacy. 
The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  in  other  refpeäs,  preferve 
the  fame  character,  excepting  indeed  that  in  the  bufl  the  traits  are 
more  marked  and  precife,  particularly  thofe  about  the  chin. 

I 

To  Connoiffeurs  I leave  it  to  form  a judgment  of  the  female 
figure.  It  appears  to  me,  taken  all  together,  one  of  the  moH 
noble,  and  almoft  that  of  a fuperior  being,  V/hat  is  fo  rarely  to 
be  found,  I difcover  in  it— much  harmony  in  the  whole. 

] 

The  manner  in  which  Ihe  holds  the  bufc,  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  in  general,  and  the  profile  in  itfelf,  all  indicate— I fpeak 
with  confidence,  though  the  original  I know  only  by  name — I 
fay,  all  indicate  exquifite  fenfe,  fuperior  courage,  refolution  and 
firmnefs.' 

This  face  feems  to  promife,  with  certainty,  a quality  rarely  to  be 
found  in  men,  and  ftill  more  rarely  in  women— the  art  of  liRening 
calmly  and  with  intereft ; an  art  which  includes  fo  large  a field, 
which  renders  a man  fo  eflimable  in  the  view  both  of  his  heart 
and  underftanding. 

The  higheft  encomium  that  can  be  paid  to  any  one,  is  to  fay, 
9 That  he  liflens  calmly,  with  interefl,  and  without  afiesflation.* 
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P. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  TWO  WOMEN  OF  VERY  SUPERIOR  MERIT, 
Sec  the  Plate, 


Oppofite>are  two  women  of  very  fuperior  merit,  and  of  a cha- 
rafier  extremely  different,  but  not  incompatible.  The  one  fhines 
in  the  commerce  of  the  great  world;  the  other  is  one  of  the 
learned,  and  an  ingenious  thinker. 

After  this  diflindlion,  I am  confident,  every  obferver,  with  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  attention,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  charafter  of 
thefe'  two  filhouettes.  He  will  have  lefs  occafion  to  hefitate,  if  I 
further  fay,  that  the  one  is  fedate,  and  the  other  reftlefs  : the  one 
views  objefls  in  grofs,  the  other  in  detail : the  one  decides  prompt- 
ly, the  other  weighs  and  examines  : the  one  poffeffes  moft  dignity, 
the  other  greater  penetration  : the  one  is  frank  and  docile,  the 
other  referved  and  pofitive. 

Reader,  a fmgle  glance  is  fufiicient  in  order  to  form  this  judg- 
ment : pronounce  for  thyfelf. 

' Here  I feel  myfelf  conftrained  to  advance  a truth,  which,  I truft, 
will  not  give  offence  to  any  one.  Indeed  a truth,  which  falls 
upon  every  individual  of  a fpecies,  cannot  poffibly  give  offence.  It 
is  the  following ; 

yudgmenf,  in  all  the  force  of  that  term,  the  exaSl  analyfis  of  the 
individual fenfc  and  import  of  voords)  confdered  as  arbitrary  fgns  of 
ideas — Of  thiSf  v.'omcn  are  fcarcely  capable,  ^hc  reafonablencfs, 
and  fcnti?ncnt  of  truths  Nature  has  affigned  as  their  portion,  ' Not 
that  I would,  however,  refufe  this  judgment  properly  fo  calledy  to 
all  women  in  general.  The  rule  admits  of  exceptions ; but  they 
are  very  few.  The  profile  of  fig.  2.  is  one  of  them : it  merits 
this  diilindlion  from  the  contour  and  pofition  of  the  forehead. 
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SIX  SILHOUETTES  OF  CHSIST.— the  Plata. 

\ 

In  the  oppofite  Plates  are  fix  profiles,  which  were  drawn  at  dif- 
ferent times,  after  a bull  intended  to  reprefent  our  bleffed  Saviour. 
On  examining  them  feparately,  and  afterwards  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  they  will  furnifh  matter  for  fome  interefting 
obfervations.  They  all  have  an  air  of  uneafinefs  and  chagrin,  an 
expreffion  of  indifference  bordering  on  weaknefs. 

There  is  not  one  of  thefe  filhouettes  but  what  bears  a certain 
imprefs  of  greatnefs  ; and  yet  not  one  of  them,  in  reality,  deferves 
to  be  called  great.  That  which  makes  them  appear  fuch,  is  the 
nofe;  and,  with  refped  to  this  part,  fig.  i,  2,  5,6,  are  much 
fuperior  totheothersi  that  feature  in  fig.  3,  and  fig.  4,  having 
nothing  diffinguiihed.  Of  the  foreheads,  fig.  3.  is  leaff,  fo^,  it 
may  even  pafs  for  harfh.  Fig.  4,  is  not  much  better. 

After  them  come  fig.  2,  and  fig.  6.  But  fig.  i,  has  much 
more  dignity,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe  i 
fg.  5,  approaches  neareff  to  true  greateft. 

The  mouths  are  all  too  flefhy,  which  gives  them  an  indolent, 
embarraffed,  and  ungraceful  air.  This  decifion  I pronounce 
particularly  on  fig.  3,  5,  and  6 ; but  I would  except,  at  leaft  to  a 
certain  degree,  fig.  2 and  4,  which,  without  having  a character  of 
dignity,  prefent  however  nothing  ordinary.  Fig.  2,  pofieffes 
moft  harmony  in  the  combined  whole. 

^ Between  thefe  long  nofes  and  narrow  foreheads  there  is  msch 
difproportion.  No  one,  in  general,  of  thefe  heads  is  worthy  of 
being  deemed  an  ideal  reprefentation  of  Jefus  Chrift. 


If 
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If  antiquity  had  tranfoiitted  to  us  an  exaft  profile  of  the  divifiö 
Jefus,  how  dear  would  that  image  be  to  my  heart  ! Every  thing 
would  I facrifice  to  get  pofleiTion  of  it ; it  fhculd  be  to  me  the 
moft  auguft  and  moft  facred  of  monuments.  I fhould  difcover  in 
bis  celeftial  features  the  teftimony  of  thofe  truths  which  he  left  be- 
hind Him.  I fhould  trace  in  them  the  whole  charadler  of  his 
Gofpel ; and  this  proof  would  fpeak  more  home  to  my  mind  than 
the  moft  faithful  verfions,  nay  more  than  the  original  manu- 
fcripts  themfelves.  • 


R. 

profiles  of  four  heads.— 5^-/?  the  Plate* 

. . ' 

Fig«  I.  Beyond  a doubt,  this  profile  is  that  of  a man  of  inge* 
nuity,  gcodnefs,  and  generofity,  who  unites,  in  an  afl'emblage 
rarely  to  be  found,  judgment  to  fenfibility,  and  a poetical  talent 
to  metaphyfical  genius.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  fo  much  tafte 
is  joined  to  fuch  knowledge,  fuch  goodnefs  of  heart  to  fo  much 
penetration. 

I allow  that  the  filhouette  is  not  faultlefs,  and  that  it  might  have 
prefented  thefe  qualities  with  more  truth  and  precifion  > but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  clearly  difcover  thefe  qualities  in  the  principal 
formt  where  they  appear  to  advantage,  or  rather  in  a decided  man- 
ner. A forehead  fo  clear  and  Hoping  backward,  the  almoft  imper- 
ceptible fall  of  that  nofe,  thofe  lips  gently  clofed,  that  prominent 
chin,  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  the  whole;  thefe  are  figns  by 
which  charaaers  fuch  as  this  may  be  manifefted. 

Fig.  2.  With  this  profile,  whofe  too  oval  form  has  fomething 
very  fingular,  I am  not  acquainted.  If  it  prefents  nothing  great,  it 
announces  at  lealt  a thinker  endowed  with  fuperior  talents,  but 
whofe  phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament  is  not  greatly  fufeep- 
tible  of  pafiion. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  3.  The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  hind-head,  denote  a 
degree  of  good  fenfe  which  rifes  to  penetration.  In  this  filhouette 
you  find  dearnefs  and  a methodical  fpirit  j but  for  ingenuity  and 
elegance,  you  niuft  not  look. 

The  head  of  fig.  4,  is  alfo  unknown  to  me,  and  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a caricature;  but,  for  that,  it  is  not  lefs  the  head 
of  a plan  of  profound  underjjanding,  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  and 
to  whom  fearch  after  truth  is  a matter  of  neceflity  : a charafler 
referved,  firm  and  manly,  to  which  I would  allow,  perhaps,  more 
depth  than  to  the  other  three  profiles  of  this  plate,  and  dearnefs 
of  apprehenfion  inferior  only  to  fig.  i . 


S. 

SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PORTRAIT,  No.  I. 

See  the  Plate» 

This  is  another  ftriking  example  how  much  more  true  and  ex- 
prellive  the  lilhouette  is  than  the  portrait;  even  had  this  one,  to  a 
certain  point,  the  merit  of  refemblance.  This  face  is  the  fame 
with  fig.  I,  of  the  preceding  plate. 

Undoubtedly,  here  the  prefence  of  the  eye  produces  a very 
great  effeft : it  evidently  announces  a judgment  found  and  lumi- 
nous. Who  docs  not  oifeover  in  that  open  look  a mind  pure  and 
candid  ? 

You  conceive  an  equal  affeeflion  for  the  forehead ; beyond 
doubt  it  is  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Every  thinking  head 
will  grant  this  one  its  efteem,  and  will  be  happy  to  afibciate  with 
it.  ^ 

But  after  that,  compare  the  two  faces  in  whole,  and  you  will 
prefently  difcovCr  in  the  filhouette,  advantages  which  difappear  in 
the  portrait.  In  my  opinion,  the  fliade  poffdles  much  more  dig- 
nity and  gentlenefs,  calmnefs  and  harmony.  On  the  contrary, 
VoL.  II,  Qc  the 
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the  portrait  conveys,  with  a degree  of  harfhnefs,  the  exterior  con- 
tour from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  down  to  the  chin  ; in  it,  the  nofe 
indicates  much  more  fenfuality  ; the  cavity  near  the  root  of  the 
nofe  in  the  (haded  portrait  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  become  the 
charaäeriftic  fign  of  penetration ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
hollow  is  too  ilrongly  marked  to  exprefs  the  poetic  imagination  of 
the  original ; imagination  which  I can  clearly  trace  in  the 
filhouettp,  efpecially  in  the  outline  extending  from  the  bone  of  the 
eye  half  way  down  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  cf  the  face  is  a 
little  toe  much  upon  the  oval,  or  over-llretched,  in  the  portrait : it 
is  lefs  fo  in  the  filhojette,  and  from  this  very  circumllance  the 
latter  has  gr^arly  the  luperiority  over  the  former. 

I pretend  not  to  fay,  however,  that  this  filhouette  is  a mafter- 
piece.  It  appears  to  me,  for  example,  that  the  eye-brow  ought  not 
to  have  been  omitted  : that  trait  alone  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  truth  of  the  profile,  and  draw  out,  ftill  more,  that  fagacity  of 
which  it  prefents  an  expreffion  fo  natural.  1 conclude  with  ob- 
.ferving,  that  the  jaw  has  a charaäer  of  fenfibility  not  very  remot;e 
from  effeminacy. 


T. 

PROFILE  OF  A MAGNANIMOUS  u k^i.-rSec  the  Plate, 


The  moment  1 call  my  eye  on  this  profile,  T would  declare. 
There  is  the  face  of  a prince  ; and  1 would  found  this  judgment 
fimply  on  the  filhouette,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  perfedly  ac- 
curate. Nothing  here  announces  the  cit ; and,  if  I can  depen4 
on  my  individual  fentiment,  this  phyfionomy  is  one  of  thofe 
which  may  be  pronounced  to  be  ‘ marked  by  the  finger  of  God.’  < 
In  it  I difeover  magnanimity,  dignity  and  courage;  a high  de- 
gree of  refolution ; the  fingular  talent  of  profoundly  concealing 
what  it  is  proper  to  difguife,  and  of  unrefervedly  communicating 
what  ought  to  be  known  : a talent  of  f^uch  difficult  combination, 
and  yet  fo  neceffary  to  perfons  in  an  exalted  ftation. 


Farther. 
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Farther.  I difcover  alfo  confummate  prudence,  equally  exempt 
from  diftruft  and  inquietude ; and,  without  ever  looking  at  the 
eye,  I read  in  the  contour  of  the  forehead  and  nofe  only,  a look 
not  to  be  deceived,  firm,  impofing,  which  pierces  through  every 
difguife,  unmalks  the  cheat,  makes  the  traitor  tremble,  but  at  the 
famq  time  infpires  the  good  man  with 'confidence. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  is  altogether  extraordinary ; it  pre- 
fages  the  greateft  and  molt  glorious  enterprizes.  The  defign  of 
the  mouth  is  fomewhat  harfli ; neverthelefs,  however,  it  conveys 
an  exprelTion  of  candour,  goodnefs,  and  courage. 


V. 

FREDERIC  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  ON  HORSEBACK; 

See  the  Plate, 

I have  purpofely  introduced,  in  the  different  Lectures  on  Sil- 
houettes, a variety  of  engraved  portraits  and  profiles.  They  will 
ferve  to  confirm  my  affertion,  apparently  fo  paradoxical,  and  yet 
fo  true,  ‘ That  an  cxa£t  filhouette  fays  more  than  the  portrait,  un- 
* lefs  the  latter  be  a very  perfeä  likenefs.* 

Here  is  a tolerably  accurate  refemblancc,  at  leaft  it  paffes  for 
fuch,  of  one  of  the  greateft  of  kings ; of  that  prince,  ‘ whom,’  to 
ufe  the  expreffion  of  the  German  poet,  ‘ every  nation  would  wllh 
< to  have  for  a king,  and  every  king  ought  to  take  for  a model.* 

Eighteen  years  have  elapfed  lincc  I had  the  felicity  to  behold 
this  prince,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  Europe.  With  what 
eager  impatience  did  I expeft  the  inftant  of  his  approach  ? I was 
acquainted  with  an  infinite  number  of  portraits  of  him,  which  all 
prefented  themfelves  to  my  mind,  and  kept  it  in  fufpenfe.  At  laft 
he  appeared;  and  his  prefence  diflipated  all  the  images  which 
floated  in  my  brain,  and  every  ideal  reprefentation  difappeared 

C c 2 like 


like  a liar  before  the  fun.  How  different  was  this  great  man  frorri 
the  perfon  I had  put  in  his  place,  how  feebly  had  they  reprefented 
him  ! How  different  even  from  the  portrait  before  us,  which, 
however,  is  the  bell  likenefs  we  have  of  him  I 

I had,  at' that  time,  no  idea  of  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies ; but  ' 
never  can  I forget  the  trembling  emotion  with  which  I was  feized, 
at  light  of  this  auguft  perfonage.  J faw  him  fuch  as  he  is  repre- 
ferited  in  th’s  print,  as  far  as  the  art  of  the  graver,  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  defigner,  have  been  able  to  approach  the  original, 
and  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  a fize  fo  diminutive.  It  is  not  thus 
that  artifts,  unbilled  in  phyliognomy,  have  hitherto  painted  him. 

T hey  have  introduced  into  their  portraits  a kind  of  beauty  and  greats 
nefs — the  mere  work  of  their  own  fancy. 

Frederick  had  no  need  of  any  advantage  of  figure  to  extort  this 
acknowledgment,  ‘ That,  from  his  firll  exifting  lineaments,  Na- 

* ture  defigned  him  for  a great  man  i to  exercife  fovereign  fwsy 

* over  nations,* 

Of  all  the  phyfionomies  which  I have  examined,  there  is  not  a 
fingle  one  which  bears  fo  ftrongly,  as  this  does,  the  imprefs  of  its 
high  deftiny.  All  the  envious  (but  a king  is  too  exalted  to  have 
any  but  kings  for  his  rivals),  I fay,  all  the  envious,  all  the  enemies 
of  phyfiognomy  mull  pronounce  at  fight  of  this  prince,  ‘ There  is 
‘ a fublime  charadlcr,  a hero  !*  or,  whether  they  fay  fo  or  not, 
they  will  fed  it. 

I fpeak  as  yet  only  of  the  principal  form  of  the  face ; and 
though  an  effential  part  of  it  be  concealed  by  the  hat,  you  may, 
however,  eafily  conjedlure  what  it  is,  from  the  profile  of  the  nofe. 
What  may  not  be  prefaged  from  fuch  a bony  fyllem ! 

All  who  have  feen  the  king  of  Prufiia  have  been  druck  with 
his  look ; they  cannot  refrain  from  fpcaking  of  it,  ‘ His  large 
‘ eyes  dart  the  mod  piercing  looks,  but  tempered  with  clemency,* 
fays  the  poet  Gleim,  ‘ His  eyes,*  fays  Lichtenberg,  ‘ announce 
the  great  man ; and  his  traits  the  monarch,’  I have  confidered 
that  eye. at  a very  fmall  diftancej  I have  obferved  it  at  leifure. 

More 
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More  firm  than  brilliant,  it  rather  penetrates  than  dazzles.  The 
print  gives  it  with  fufiicient  accaracy,  though  liable  to  certain  re-^ 
flridlions.  In  the  original  the  white  appears  more,  and  the  black  is 
conitquently  fmallerj  but,  för  this  reafon,  more  concentrated. 
Such  a form  does  not  promife  an  ordinary  look.  But  I have  not 
caught  this  boafted  look  in  its  focus,  if  I may  be  allowed  the 
exprefiion. 

But  the  look  apart— let  the  phyfioncmift  be  blindfolded,  and 
only  permitted  to  draw  his  finger  lightly  from  the  fummit  of  the 
forehead  to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; let  this  proof  be  applied 
to  nine  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  faces ; let  the 
face  of  Frederick  be  the  ten  thoufandth ; and  the  phyfionomift 
will  exclaim  in  the  admiration  of  refpe<fl,  ‘ This  man  was 
‘ deftined  to  the  throne  ! He  is  born  to  aftonifh  the  univerfe  I 
‘ Great  aftions  are  as  neceflary  to  his  exigence  as  the  air  w hich 
‘ he  breathes ! Stimulated  by  his  genius,  he  feels  the  fuperiority 
‘ of  his  powers  j and  this  feeling  changes  into  impatience  againll 
‘ mankind,  becaufe  he  no  where  finds  his  equal ; becaufe  thofe 
‘ who  approach  nearefl  to  his  greatnefs,  can  never,  however,  fully 
‘ reach  it.* 

The  forehead  announces  this  impatience  againll  the  human 
race ; I fay,  the  forehead,  which  forms  almofl  a ilraight  and  con- 
tinued line  with  the  nofe,  and  muft,  therefore,  communicate  the 
expreffion  of  it  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  king’s  face  is  much 
wrinkled,  and  interfeiled  by  fmall  veins  : every  thing  in  it  fuggefls 
the  idea  of  vail  enterprifes,  and  of  defigns  crofling  each  other. 

An  exa6l  filhouette  of  this  perfonage,  who  Hands  alone  in  this 
clafs,  would  prefent  to  the  eye  but  a fmall  trace  of  the  impatience 
which  i aferibe  to  him. 

You  remark  in  the  original,  and  partly  alfo  in  this  print,  a lin- 
gular contrail:  at  once  the  tranquillity  and  repofe  of  a great  foul, 
filled  with  a fentimenr  of  its  own  fuperiority  j and  the  refilelTnefs 
and  difeontent  of  that  fuperior  man,  looking  in  vain  for  an  equal^ 
with  whom  he  might  contend.  Hence  it  comres  to  pafs,  that  they 
w’ho  hit  not  this  contrail,  form  fach  different  judgments  of  cur 

hero. 
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hero^  To  Tome  his  phyfionoiny  is  as  a calm  and  ferere  firmament, 
the  prefage  of  fine  weather  ; while  it  appears!  to  others  a cloudy 
and  lowering  fky,  loaded  with  thunder  and  temped. 

The  attitude  is  by  no  means  that  of  a gallant  wafricr.  The 
weight  of  years  and  actions,'  of  fchemes  and  cares,  feem  to  lie 
heavy  on  his  flioulders.  ,The  ftature  appears,  I think,  a little 
above  nature,  and  its  length  forms  a cöntraft  with  the  clofe  traits 
of  the  face.  , 


I lhall  here  add  to  this  Iketcb,  fo  feeble  and  imperfedl,  the  au» 
thcrities  of  two  ingenious  authors ; 

‘ Every  great  man  has  a look  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which 
‘ cannot  be  imitated.  This  mark,  which  Nature  has  imprinted 
‘ on  his  face,  is  fuperior  to  every  advantage  of  figure,  and  tranf* 
‘ forms  a Socrates  into  a haudfome  man.  Whoever  has  received 
< this  diilindive  mark,  feels  indeed  that  he  is  invefled  with  it ; 
‘ but  is  ignorant  of  its  feat,  which  is  infinitely  various.*  (This 
is  a fail,  yet  I have  atmoft  always  found  this  mark  in  the  contour 
of  the  eye-lid,  between  the  eye«brows,  or  near  the  root  of  the  nofe. 
It  is  in  this  laft  place  that  it  diftinfily  appears  in  our  hero.) 
‘ Sovereigns  have  alfo  their  charafleriftic  trait ; but  it  is  common 
* to  them  all : for  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  all  have  a refeni- 
‘ blance.  The  eminence  of  their  dignity  is  cxprelud  on  the 
‘ countenance.*  Du  Mariage,  p.  131.  German  edition. 


‘ A new  light  has  ifTued  from  the  centre  in  which  he  refides, 
* and  has  diffuied  itlelf  over  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  the  art  of 

‘ war. 


Frederick  n King'  of  Prufsia. 

FrfimZayakr . 
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^ war,  and  of  government ; in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  legifla- 

* tion  j as  protetlor  of  the  mufes,  and  in  private  life,  he,  Frederick, 
‘ ever  will  be  a model  to  kings.  What  good  has  he  not  done 
‘ during  the  courfe  of  his  glorious  reign  ! It  is  from  the  elevation 
^ of  his  throne  that  we  have  feen  the  radiance  proceed  which  il- 
‘ luminates  and  enlivens  the  fciences.  He  it  is  who  has  eflablifhed 
‘ the  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  toleration.  He  has  banifhed  oriental 
^ pomp,  luxury  and  excels,  which  were  formerly  confidered  as 
‘ necelTary  to  the  fplendour  of  courts ; he  has  aimed  a mortal 

* blow  at  ignorance,  blind  zeal  and  fuperftition ; he  has  intro- 
‘ duced  into  every  department  oeconomy  and  order,  adlivity  and 
‘ exadlnefs.-  How  deeply  indebted  to  him  are  the  line  arts  ? Flis 

* age  has  aflumed  his  charadler,  and  this  age  is  his  moft  honourable 

* panegyric.  But  while  he  admires  fo  many  wonders,  the  pro- 

* duce  of  a vaft  genius,  the  friend  of  humanity,  the  philofopher 
^ will  ftill  be  conftrained  to  breathe  a figh  over  the  imperfedUon 
‘ and  inftability  attached  to  all  human  things.  He  will  not  be 
‘ able  to  conceal  from  himfelf ’that  the  progreis  of  the  mind  ener- 
‘ vates  courage  at  the  fame  time  ; that  oeconomy  may  be  pulhed 

* too  far  ; that  philofophy  has  frequently  given  birth  to  incredu- 
‘ lity,  that  unbounded  toleration  gives  encouragement  to  a teme- 
‘ rity  in  reafoning  and  loofenefs  of  morals,  which  may  produce 
‘ dangerous  confequ.ences  to  future  generations.  In  a word,  he 
‘ will  recolledl  that  with  the  Romans,  a rage  for  war  and  conqueft 

* prepared  at  a diftance  the  fall  of  empire.  Other  times,  other 

* circumftances  may  lead  to  other  elfedls.  The  equilibrium  of 
‘ Europe  may  be  (haken,  the  balance  will  rife  or  fall : but  to  what 
^ fide  will  it  lean  ? This  is  concealed  from  our  eyes  j this  is 
^ known  only  to  Him  by  whom  the  delliny  of  Nations  is  weighed.* 
Herder. 


X. 

PROFILE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  SOMEWHAT 
ENLARGED, — See  the  Plate. 

I (hall  conclude  this  Ledlure  by  prefenting  my  readers,  in  the 
pppolite  Plate,  with  the  fame  face  fomewhat  enlarged,  and  no  one 

can 
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can  mifiake  it.  The  likenefs  is  ebvious  whether  from  comparifon 
with  fo  many  other  portraits  of  the  kip’g  which  have  much  lefs  re- 
femblance,  or  bjecaufe  a head  fo  charadlerifiic  cannot  be  entirely 
miftaken  for  another,  particularly  when  the  ufual  appendages  are 
added.  However,  compare  this  with  the  profile  which  clofes  the 
following  article,  and  you  will  difcover  how  much  it  lofes,  and 
will  be  convinced  that  I am  not  merely  hazarding  a bold  allertion, 
when  I declare,  ‘ That  an  exadl  filhouette  better  depidls  the  moral 
‘ charaäer  than  a portrait,  which  is  only  a lulf  likenefs.* 


LECTURE 


Vom. 
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LECTURE  XIX, 


SILHOUETTES  CONTItJÜEÖ. 

Y. 

SILHOUETTE  OF  A MAN  FULL  OF  TRUTH  AND  EXPRESSIONS 

See  the  Plate» 

THIS  filhouette,  I imagine,  has  not  been  drawn  from  nature^ 
but  cut  from  idea : yet  is  fo  full  of  truth  and  exprellion,  that  it  bids 
defiance  to  the  moft  obftinate  and  incredulous  antagonift  of  our 
fcience.  Compared  with  a hundred  thoufand,  this  filhouette  will 
always  preferve  the  difiinguilhed,  the  altogether  fingular  charadler 
of  him  whom  it  reprefents,  Moft  folemnly  I declare,  that  as  often 
as  I look  at  it,  and  at  the  very  moment  I am  writing,  I am  pene- 
trated with  a veneration  fuch  as  I fhould  feel  at  fight  of  an  inha- 
bitant of  a fuperior  world.  I dare  not  pronounce  aloud  all  I 
think,  or  rather  all  I feel.  What  harmony,  what  unity,  what 
juftnefs  of  relation  in  the  whole ! What  force  of  expreflion,  what 
energy  in  the  nofe  fingly,  or,  if  you  will,  only  in  its  almoft  imper- 
ceptible elevation,  which  has  been  entirely  neglected  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  Plafe,  and  which  always  poflelTes,  however,  an  allonilhing 
fignilicancy. 

Every  thing  here  announces  a mind  which  fees,  which  decides, 
which  produces,  which  wills  and  acis  with  rapidity  of  lightning ; 
every  thing  indicates  a genius  ever  vidorious  of  itfelf,  a man  ac- 
cuftomed  to  give  the  law  to  others,  but  who  receives  if  from  no 
one.  Who  dares  fay  to  him,  * What  dolf  thou  r’  His  will  is  not 
to  be  flbaken  ; he  knows  he  is  able  to  perform  what  it  were  impof- 
fible  for  millions  of  men  to  atchieve ; and  this  charaäer  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  truly  original  arch  formed  by  the  contour  of  the 
face. 

From  the  oppofitc  profile,  detach  the  angle  which  refults  from 
the  lines  a and  b;  apply  it  to  a thoufand  other  filhouettes;  and 
find  its  equal,  if  you  can. 

With  all  the  refpeft,  however,  due  to  a perfonage  fo  exalted, 
and  to  a monarch  fo  glorious,  I mull  not  difguife  it;  from  infpec- 
ting  the  traits  of  his  face,  indulgence  and  moderation  appear  in 
him  rather  acquired  virtues^  than  a natural  difpoßtion^ 


Z. 

PROFILE  WITH  SUBDIVIDING  LINES.— the  Plate* 

I repeat  once  more — In  order  to  profccute  with  advantage  the 
fiudy  of  phyfiognomy,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  with  filhouettes. 
For  this  purpole,  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are  very  exafl;  interfedl 
them  by  feveral  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  .oblique  lines  ; then 
' look  for  the  relations  ot  thefe  lines  ; and,  after  a very  few  eflays 
carefully  made,  you  will  advance  with  the  pace  of  a giant. 

I am  going  to  fubmit  to  this  kind  of  proof  the  'oppolite  profile, 
to  which  1 lhall  more  than  once  recur.  Let  me  firlt  examine  it 
by  means  of  tlie  fubdividing  lines ; 
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In  the  firil:  place,  obferve  the  deviation  of  the  line  a a a from  the 
parallelifin  of  the  perpendicular  lines  i i i and  h h h. 

Secondly,  remark  the  angle  which  the  line  d d d forms  with 
the  line  a a a,  particularly  with  the  lower  fedion. 

Thirdly,  obferve  the  charaderiftic  triangle  compofed  of  the 
lines  d d d,  f f and  h h ; and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  length 
and  the  proportion  of  the  two  fides  of  the  right  angle  h — e,  which, 
determines  the  polition  of  the  forehead. 

Fourthly,  confiaer  the  diftance  of  the  horizontal  line  e e e e 
from  that  which  runs  through  the  point  of  the  nofe  f f f f ; and 
lallly,  the  diftance  of  this  laft  line  from  that  which  palTes  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  mouth  g g g. 

Analyze  thus  profiles  which  differ  moft  from  each  other,  and 
you  will  be  atlonifhed  to  fee  to  what  a point  of  exadnefs  Nature  is 
always  faithful,  always  true,  and  always  i;egular. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  detach  the  irregular  four  fided  figure 
which  fixes  the  extrcmities'of  the  out-line  from  the  root  of  the  hair, 
in  order  to  fimplify  the  operation.  Apply  afterwards,  fuppofing 
you  however  to  be  acquainted  with  the  original  of  this  profile,  I 
fay,  apply  this  four  fided  figure  to  a profile  of  the  fame  fize,  but 
of  a charader  entirely  oppofite  j and,  on  comparing  the  perpendi- 
cular line  h h h with  the  fame  height  of  the  hair  of  the  forehead, 
you  will  find  the  moll  aitonifhing  contrarieties  and  contrails. 
Your  aftonifliment  will  increale  if  you  repeat  tnis  experiment  on 
the  profile  of  a known  charader,  equidillant  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

The  experiment  v/ill  be  rendered  flill  more  eafy  and  more 
fimple,  if  you  confine  it  to  the  triangle  which  determines  the 
height  cf  the  profiles  (d  d d,  f f,  h h).  You  will  fee,  and  with 
difficulty  be  perfuaded,  how  many  things  the  difference  alone  of 
the  three  fides  of  this  triangle  exprefs. 
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A A. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER. the  T late. 

This  is  the  fame  filhouette  enlarged,  and  drawn  with  greater 
truth  ; and  though,  after  all,  it  be  not  ilridly  accurate,  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  fo  than  all  the  portraits  which  ever  were,  or  ever  will 
be,  drawn  of  this  face.  The  copy  will  never  be  either  liable  to 
be  totally  mißaken,  nor  a perfeft  likenefs. 

I could  fay  a great  deal  about  it,  fuch  as  we  fee  it  here  ; but  I 
prefer  charaflerifing  the  original  by  a few  touches. 

Of  an  organifation  infinitely  delicate  {.variable  and  irritable  to 
anexcefs),  he  compofes  a whole  the  moß  Angular,  and  whofe  parts 
are  llrangely  contrafled.  A child  may  lead  him,  and  yet  the 
united  powers  of  a hundred  thoufand  men  could  not  move  him. 
He  will  grant  all  you  wifli  to  obtain  of  him,  or  he  will  grant 
nothing  : for  this  reafon,  he  is  tenderly  beloved  by  fome,  ‘and 
mortally  hated  by  others.  With  a chara6ier  like  his,  he  muß  ne- 
celTarily  pafs,  lomeiimes  for  the  weakeß  of  beings,  fometimes  for 
a perfon  of  inflexib'e  cbßinacy  ; and  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Every  thing  wounds  and  irritates  his  extreme  fenfibility  ; 
the  leaß  weight  opprefles  him,  but  his  natural  elaßieity  prevents 
his  being  crußied  by  the  greateß.  As  an  effefl  of  this  difpofition, 
he  gives  way  the  firß  moment  to  the  moß  violent  tranfports  j and 
the  moment  after,  at  leaß  upon  the  moß  trifling  reflexion,  he  be- 
comes calm  and  gentle.  This  fame  difpofition  renders  him 
patient  and  always  contented  j while  it  like  wife  puts  him  in  a 
condition  promptly  to  receive,  and  as  promptly  to  give  back  ßrong 
imprefljons.  What  he  attempts  to  learn,  he  either  learns  at  once, 
or  he  never  will.  He  is  fond  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and 
has  not  capacity  fufficient  to  comprehend  the  fimpleß  piece  of 
mechanifm.  His  mind  employs  itfelf  with  abßra6i  and  complex 
ideas  j he  rejefts  all  that  is  obfeure  or  confufed,  and  purfues  ana- 
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lyfis  up  to  firft  principles.  His  memory  is,  at  once,  one  of  the 
happieft,  and  one  of  the  weakeft.  After  thrice  running  over  a 
difcourfe  of  an  hour  long,  which  he  himfelf  has  written  or  didated, 
he  fhall  be  able  to  repeat  it  word  for  word  with  all  the  intereft 
and  warmth  which  the  fubjedl  demands ; and  when  he  has  finilhed, 
you  might  venture  to  wager  that  he  does  not,fo  much  as  remember 
•the  text.  He  is  able  to  recite  at  great  length  ; and  of  twenty 
proper  names  he  is  hardly  capable  of  retaining  a Angle  one.  What 
he  has  once  attentively  made  his  own,  will  never  more  efcape  him. 
He  has  fomething  of  a poetical  talent.  His  imagination,  it  is  faid, 
is  wild  and  extravagant,  prodigioufly  eccentric,  and  of  confequencc 
greatly  decried,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reafon.  It  is  true,  that 
left  to  itfelf  it  would  run  into  excefs,  and  take  too  high  a flight : 
but  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  two  fevere  gu?rdians  which  never 
leave  it  for  a moment,  or  which,  at  leall,  never  entirely  lofe  fight 
of  it ; and  thefe  guardians  are  J fenfe  and  an  honeß  heart» 

The  man  in  quefiion-pafles  for  crafty and  he  is  only  inconßderafe, 
becaufe  he  has  his  heart  at  his  lips.  He  has  been  accufed  of  a dif- 
pofition  to  intrigue  ; and  he  protefts,  that  if  ever  he  thought  him- 
felf guilty  of  the  fmallelt  artifice,  or  of  the  leafi;  ambiguity  in  his 
aflicns,  he  has  always  been  the  firll  to  accufe  himfelf  and  to  ac- 
knowledge his  fault. 

Very  feldom  will  you  fee  fo  much  a61ivity  united  to  fo  much 
tranquillity,  fo  much  natural  vivacity  to  fo  much  moderation.  It 
is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  prevent  his  purfuing  and  carrying 
through  an  enterprize  in  which  he  has  ferioufly  engaged;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  blindly  fubmits  to  the  determinations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  regards  every  thing  that  comes  to  pafs  as  an  effefl  of 
the  divine  will.  He  is  incapable  of  committing  an  acl  ofinjullice, 
or  of  perfifting  in  error  ; never  will  he  be  guilty  of  premeditated 
cflence,  nor  of  profecuting  fentiments  of  revenge.  He  is  timid  to 
excefs,  and  pofieffes  a courage  that  rifes  to  intrepidity.  If,  unfor- 
tunately, he  has  committed  a, fault,  either  from  imprudence  or  cre- 
dulity, he  will  frankly  confefs  it,  even  in  public  Credulity  has 
ever  been  his  great  failing — a failing  of  which  it  is  impolfible  to 
cure  him.  Let  twenty  perfons  deceive  him  one  after  another,  he 
will  nor,  however,  believe  the  twenty-firft  capable  of  deceiving 
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him;  but  the  man  who  has  once  impofed  on  him,  iofes  credit  with 
him  for  ever.  The  impreffioris  he  has  received  are  not  to  be  ef- 
faced. In  his  youth  Iiis  want  of  eloquence  was  alinoft  proverbial, 
and  now  he  is  ioilowed  as  an  orator. 

y^-gain  I repeat  it,  what  he  does  not  catch  immediate! v,  he  never 
will  uriderftind  by  dint  of  ftucy  Nothing  he  p.ficffes  is  acquired i 
every  thing  is,  iu  fome  fenfe,  gi^jcn  him.  Every  thing  with  him 
is  intuition^  and  what  has  taken  pofl’ehion  of  his  mind,  never  leaves 
him  more:  in  all  points  of  view  he  examines  every  cbjedlj 
weighs  It,  lays  it  up,  and  identifies  it  with  himfelf.  He  rejetls 
every  idea  which  he  cannot  harmonize  with  thoft  he  has  already 
received.  The  eternal  bleifedners  of  the  righteous,  and  the  fiightcfl 
fhade  of  a hlhouette,  w^alk  hand  in  hand  in  his  foul.  He  refers  all 
to  one  and  ihe  f, me  end,  and  finds  that  great  end  every  w'here. 
He  is  f)Iid,  with  a decided  difpofiticn  to  levity:  wiih  his  religious 
fentimrnts  he  blends  a gentle  melancholy.  His  extreme  fenfibility 
dircornpoles  not  his  natural  lerenity  ; and  his  good  humour  rarely 
leaves  him  half  a day  together.  He  loves,  without  ever  having 
been  in  love;  he  has  never  hitherto  loll  a fingle  friend.  His 
fundamental  characier  continually  brings  him  back  to  the  grand 
precepts  he  has  l..iu  d^wn  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  and  of 
which  he  has  formed  to  himfelf  the  followdng  code  : 

' * Be  that  which  thou  art.  Let  nothing  be  greaf",  or  little  in 

* thine  eyes.  Be  faithful  in  the  fmallell  things.  Fix  thy  atten- 
‘ tion  cn  vs  hat  thou  a-t  doing,  as  if  that  were  the  only  thing  thou 
‘ hadll  to  do  He  who  has  added  well  at  the  moment,  has  per- 
‘ formed  a good  adtion  for  all  ^eternity.  Simplify  objedis,  whe- 

* ther  in  adiing,  or  in  enjoying,  or  even  in  fufi'er'ng.  Confine 

* thy  attevjti  11  to  the  prefent  moment,  to  that  which  is  nearell  and 
‘ moll  pieffing.  Acknowledge  the  wife  Creator  in  all  things>  in 

* the  Harry  heavens,  as  in  a grain  of  fand.  Render  to  every  one 

* his  due.  Give  thy  heart  to  him  who  geverns  all.  Be 
‘ juft  and  cxadl  in  the  miriuteft  details.  Live  in  hope.  Learn  to 
‘ wait  with  patience.  Learn  to  enjoy  every  thing,  and  to  forego 
‘ every  thing/ 
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I fliali  now  pronounce  judgment  on  the  filhouette,  from  itfelfj 
and  as  if  I knew  nothing  ct  the  original. 

A poetic  charader,  ‘much  fentiment,  and  ftill  more  fenfibiHty, 
good-nature  carried  even  to  imprudence.  Thefe  are  what  ca* 
hardly  be  refufed  to  this  prohle. 

The  poetic  expreffion',  or,  in  other  words,  a fertile  imagination, 
joined  to  a quick  and  delicate  feeling,  is  tobe  found  particularly  in 
the  contour  and  pofiticn  of  the  forehead,  ana  njore  particularly  ilill 
in  the  almofl:  imperceptible  arch  of  that  ferret  nofe. 

By  contours  gently  rounded,  the  good-nature  is  depided  in  every 
part  of  the  face,  without  any  thing  acutely  angular.  The  fame 
charader  appears  Hill  more  diftlndiy  in  that  advancing  lip— a trait 
common  to  all  young  children. 

The  long  interval  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth  is  the  indi- 
cation of  want  of  prudence,  and  of  precipitation. 

The  inferior  contour,  from  the  under  lip  to  the  extremity  offne 
chin,  point  out  the  man  of  application,  and  the  friend  of  order. 

This  part  of  the  drawing  is  nct’perfedly  accurate  j for  the  under 
lip  is  too  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  hollov/  above  the  chin  ought  to 
retire  fomething  more,  though  very  little  : butfuch  as  we  fee  them 
here,  thefe  traits  announce  in  the  original  a fixed  charader,  a corred- 
nefs  of  intelled,  which  neglecls not  the  mod  triflingdetails;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expreffion  which  tliey  produce  is  weakened, 
iiay  totally  enervated,  by  the  lengthening  of  this  whole  fedion  of 
the  face,  and  of  that  which  is  adjoining  to  the  nofe. 

The  whole  face  expreffes  a happy  felf  derelidion : he  fkims 
along  without  effort : he  breathes  at  his  eafe  : he  has  a jocund  air : 
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iie  is  on  the  watch.  But  I acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a matter 
of  infinite  difficulty  to  colled  thefe  different  charaders  into  one 
fingle  definition. 

Without  knowing  the  original,  and  to  form  a judgment  of  the 
filhouette  from  the  total  abfence  of  ftrait  lines  and  acute  angles, 
and  from  the  lengthened  traits  of  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  I 
would  affirm,  with  perfecT:  convidion  of  being  right,  ‘ That  I per- 
^ ceive  in  it  great  ftrength  of  imagination  ; feeling  rapid  and  lively, 

‘ but  which  preferves  not  the  firil  impreffions  for  any  confiderable 
« length  of  time  ; a clear  underftanding,  »engaged  in  the  pnrfuit  of 

* knowledge,  and  attached  to  analyfis  rather  than  to  profound  rc. 

* fearch;  more  judgment  than  reafon  j great  calmnefs,  with  much 

* adivity,  and  facility  in  proportion.  This  man,  I would  farther 

* obferre,  is  not  formed  for  the  profeffion  of  arms,  nor  for  the  la- 

* bours  of  the  cabinet.  A mere  nothing  oppreffes  him.  Leave 
^ him  to  ad  with  perfed  fteedom ; he  is  already  but  too  heavily 

* loaded.  His  imagination  and  his  fenfibility  transform  a grain  of 

* fand  into  a mountain  ; but  thanks  to  his  natural  elafiicity,  he  is 

* frequently  not  more  oppreffed  by  the  weight  of  a mountain  than 

* of  a grain  of  fand.’ 


B B, 

When  the  features  are  in  the  leaft  relaxed  by  Nature,  art  ufually 
prefents  them  much  more  relaxed  in  her  imitations  ; in  like  manner 
alfo,  what  Nature  has  compreffed.  Art  compreffes  Hill  more.  Art 
almoft  always  adds  or  retrenches  ; very  rarely  does  (he  obferve  the 
dimenfions  and  proportions  which  Nature  has  preferibed. 

The  oppofite  print  is  a proof  of  this.  It  prefents  the  image  of 
the  perfon  whofe  charader  I have  juft  traced,  and  whofe  filhouette 
has  now  paffed  under  review.  You  have'already  guell'ed  the  truth  ; 
it  is  the  Author  of  this  Work. 


The 
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The  fketch  of  his  charafler,  drawn  by  himfelf,  is  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  his  portrait : it  has  its  merits  and  defeäs ; I mean 
they  are  both  exaä  in  feveral  refpefis,  and  in  others  far  from  being 
fo.  Indeed  the  original  is  eafily  diftinguifhable,  but  the  refem- 
blance  is  by  no  means  perfedl.  The  portrait  is  drawn  more  than 
in  profile  s it  prefen ts  the  face  turned  a little  outward,  and  confe- 
quently  admits  not  of  an  exad  comparifon  with  the  lilhouette. 

It  announces  more  wifdom  and  penetration.  Why?  Becaufc 
the  angle  below  the  nofe  is  more  obtufe.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  find  in  this  defign  much  lefs  poetic  exprelTion,  becaufe  the 
under  part  of  the  face  projeäs  not  fo  much  as  in  the  lilhouette. 

Here  the  whole  exprelTes  rather  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
than  its  aftivity.  The  noftril  denotes  fenfibility  and  moderate 
delires.  The  jaW  gives  not  the  vivacity  of  the  charafler  with 
fufficient  force.  Gentle  and  tender  alFedlion  is  depiäed  in  the 
eye  and  mouth. 


C G. 

SAME  PORTRAIT,  VARIED. — See  the  Plate, 

This  is  the  fame  portrait  prefenting  three  fourths  of  the 
face ; its  identity  is  difcernible  in  each  trait  feparately,  but  fcarcely 
fo  in  the  whole  taken  together. 


The  immoderate  length  of  the  under  part  deftroys  all  the  pro. 
portions.  The  principal  form  is  quite  deranged.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  particularly  the  right  fide  of  the  forehead, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  pofition  of  the  nofe;  the  eyes  are  not, 
enough  fore  Ihortened.  That  excepted,  this  attitude  and  this 
manner  of  drawing  would  be  infinitely  charaflerillie  for  phy* 
fiognomy. 
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The  pofe  is  more  mafculine,  but  it  has  lefs  delicacy.  The 
mouth  has  more  precifion  : you  observe  in  it  a great  expreffion  of 
goodnefs,  but  it  is  too  childifli.  The  bone  of  the  eye  is  better 
marked  here,  while  the  furface  of  the  forehead  is  defedlive  in  point 
of  truth.  Every  thing  in  this  face  is  violently  ftrained.  The  eye 
is  rather  haggard,  than  the  attentive  eye  of  an  obferver:  with  fuch 
a look,  one  has  rather  the  air  of  purfuing  vifions^  than  of  fearching 
after  realities. 

Though  this  print,  in  other  refpedls,  announces  in  the  original 
lefs  fpirit  than  the  preceding;  though  you  perceive  in  it  a tint  of 
coldnefs,  and  even  inhpidity,  it  promifes  neverthelefs  a charadler 
gentle  and  peaceful,  who  wifhes  no  ill  to  any  one,  who  is  fubjedb 
neither  to  caprice  nor  violent  tranfport— in  fhort,  a charadler  rather 
formed  for  receiving  than  for  giving  impulfe.  . 

However,  this  portrait,  in  general,  has  not  the  fame  manners, 
the  fame  tafte,  nor  the  fame  originality  with  the  lirft. 

To  portrait  painters  this  comparifon  may  ferve  as  a ufeful  leffon  ; 
as  tney,  fcr  the  moll  part,  endeavour  to  give  every  feature  apart 
with  ftridl  fidelity,  without  greatly  troubling  themfelves  about  the 
eiFedl  which  the  whole  is  to  produce. 

Such  painters  may  be  compared  to  thofe  authors  who,  in  order 
to  delineate  a moral  charadler,  copy  fome  traits  of  it  with  much 
coiredlnefs,  and  aft  rwards  compofe  a whole  in  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  the  original. 

I (hall  fhortly  refume  this  fubjea,  and  treat  it  in  detail,^  in  the 
Ledlures  on  Portraits. 


D D. 

profile  of  homer.— the  Plate* 

This  p-ofi’e,  whether  it  be  autherfc  or  not,  is,  neverthelefs, 

moil  powerfully  fignificant : it  proclaims  a creative  mind,  fertile 
^ in 
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in  invention,  and  filled  with  tl.e  noble  images  which  it  ficatters 
abroad  with  fuch  unbounded  profufion. 

This  may  be  difcovered  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  and  in  the 
upper  lip,  fufpended  over  the  lower,  without  touching  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charadleriftie,  more  decifive,  than  the  wnole  of  this 
upper  lip:  it  indicates  intenfe  applicatLn  and  exquifite  talle. 

The  cavity  between  the  nofe  and  the  forehead  contains  as  much 
poetic  expreflion  as  the  arch  of  that  nofe,  which  feems  formed 
for  delicate  fenfations. 

The  forehead  is  a treafure  of  obfervations  and  experiments; 
and,  laftly,  the  chin  projeäing  thus,  feems  to  affix  the  feal  to  the 
totality  of  the  charafler. 


E E. 

CONTOURS  OF  FACES  IN  VARIOUS  POSITIONS. — See  the  Plate* 

A fimple  fragment  of  outline,  the  bare  delineation  of  the  face 
thrned  a little  afide,  explains  at  once  a multitude  of  particulars. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleafure  to  elucidate  this  new  afier- 
tion,  and  to  fupport  it  by  incontrovertible  proofs,  if  I had  not 
partly  done  this  by  the  multitude  of  examples  already  produced, 
and  if  the  copioufnefs  of  the  fubjedls  which  remain  to  be  treated, 
permitted  me  to  enlarge  on  this  particular. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead,  the  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye, 
and  its  tranfition  to  the  cheek  bone,  are  all  of  them  traits  whofe 
truth  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  af  fig.  i,  2,  3,  prefent  contours  of  the  face 
turned  lefs  or  more  afide.  All  the  three  belong  to  the  fame  head  j 
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and  it  is  the  head  of  a man  of  genius,  who  aäs  not  always  with 
the  moderation  of  the  fage. 

The  contours  of  fig;  4 and  5,  have  been  detached  from  the 
profile  of  a very  fenfible  young  man,  who  pofieffes  great  talents  for 
drawing,  and  that  happy  corredlnefs  of  eye,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  fuccefs  in, works  of  art. 

The  contours  of  fig.  6 and  7,  are  thofe  of  another  young  man 
of  great  ability,  of  great  application  to  the  (ludy  of  his  aft,  and 
very  corredl  in  his  defigns. 
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LECTURE  XX. 


ON  THE  CONTOURS  OF  THE  FOREHEAD. 

THE  oppofite  Plates  are  deligned  to  demonftrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  form  of  the  fcull  and  forehead,  and,  confequently,  of 
the  exterior  contours  of  the  profile,  confidered  in  themfeives. 


A. 

FIFTEEN  OUTLINES  OF  FOREHEADS.— the  FlaUt^ 
Almoll  all  thefe  foreheads  are  irregular. 

PLATE  I. 

The  firft  five  on  Plate  I.  are  lefs  fo  than  the  others,  becaufe  the/ 
are  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  limple  of  all.  They  may  be  placed 
in  the  number  of  perpendicular  foreheads,  though  they  all  deviate 
fomewhat  from  a regular  plumb-line.  Nature  rejefls  continued 
perpendiculars.  Never  does  Ihe  fubjeft  an  entire  body  to  them  ; 

and 
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and  this  line,  which  is  no  where  found  ßxed,  has  been  referved 
only  to  ma  k the  fall  of  it.  The  contour  e therefore  is  the  moft 
extraordinary,  as  being  the  moft  perpendicular,  and  yet  youdifcover 
in  it  feveral  deviations. 

Were  it  pofilble  there  fhould  exift  a contour  of  the  forehead 
perfedlly  perpendicular  and  drawn  by  rule,  I am  convinced,  that, 
with  fuch  a forehead,  a man  would  be  incapable  of  forming  a 
fingle  reafonable  idea. 

All  the  five  foreheads  of  Plate  I,  belong  to  the  fame  clafs. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  denominate  them  fcrutinizing  foreheads-, 
at  leaft,  there  can  be  nothing  more  anti-poetic.  Their  pace  is  calm 
and  flow,  grave  and  fure  : they  turn  afide  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left;  every  thing  belonging  to  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion is  foreign  to  them  ; they  do  all  according  to  weight  and  mea- 
fure;  they  reduce  all  to  rule  and  compafs.  b is  the  weakeft,  e the 
moft  thoughtful. 

PLATE  il. 

The  flope  of  thefe  conftitutes’their  irregularity.  They  poflefs 
an  imagination  ardent,  violent,  impetuous ; and,  excepting  i, 
they  announce  fo  many  capricious  fools,  given  to  a thoufand  abfur- 
dities.  k,  will  fingularize  himfelf  ftill  more  than  the  reft. 


PLATE  III. 

Here  are  fome  which  compofe  a medley  of  every  kind  of  irre- 
gularity. 'Ihroughoiit  life,  and  in  fpite  of  every  exertion,  fuch 
men  will  never  produce  any  thing  but  extravagance  and  folly. 

All  the  foreheads  of  this  pbte  in  general  bear  the  imprefs  of 
caprice  in  their  exceffive  height ; and  this  defedl  would  be  fufii- 

cient  to  render  them  irregular. 
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B. 

TWENTY»FIVE  OUTLINES  OF  FOREHEADS. ti>£ 

Not  one  among  thefe  twenty-five  contours  of  foreheads  is  en« 
tirely  regular.  a is  more  lb  than  the  others,  and  would  be  alto  ^ 
gether  fo,  if  the  lower  protuberance  rofe  a little  higher,  and 
thereby  the  concavity  in  the  middle  were*  rendered  not  quire  fo 
long.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  pofiible,  that  this  may  be  the  forehead 
of  a very  honell  man,  and  a valuable  member  of  fociety  ; but  with 
refpeft  to  the  refi,  they  have  either  no  exiftence  in  Nature,  or  they 
fuppofe  brainlefs  heads,  or,  laftly,  they  are  decided  fools  and  idiots. 

The  defigns  to  which  I refer  are  poStive  to  the  laft  degree. 

Let  any  perfon  take  the  trouble  to  trace  accurately  human  fore- 
heads from  the  {hade,  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  fize,  and  com- 
pare them  with  thefe.  After  having  made  this  experiment,  let  the 
reader  produce  me  a Tingle  forehead  like  one  of  thefe,  that  belongs 
to  a wife,  reafonable,  and  judicious  man,  and  I will  acknowledge 
that  I have  milled  him. 

The  foreheads  a—e  are  not  yet  totally  defperate  ; but  the  w^ant 
of  proportion  between  the  frontal  fmus  and  the  middle  and  upper 
part,  will  for  ever  prevent  thefe  heads  from  becoming  entirely  fen- 
fible.  b and  c efpecially  will  be  leis  fo  than  the  others. 

In  the  fecond  row  e— i I fee  fools  only,  and  they  are  fo,  bc- 
caufe  the  frontal  finus  terminates  in  a point.  Were  it  not  for  this 
point,  g,  h,  i,  might  poiTibly  have  lenfe  to  a certain  degree. 

The  charafler  of  ilupidity,  in  the  fubjefls  of  the  three  following 
rows,  proceeds  from  this,  that  the  line  which  extends  to  the  end  of 
the  nofe  admits,  in  no  fenfe,  of  a regular  progreffion. 


In 
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In  all  the  foreheads  of  the.  fourth  and ’fifth  rows,  this  defe£l  is 
particularly  ftriking. 

Nature  forms  neither  contours  nor  lines  whofe  progreffion  i& 
not  poflible,  coherent,  natural,  and  homogeneous. 
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LECTURE  XXL 


OF  THE  ART  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTING.' 


PORTRAIT  painting  is  the  mofl:  natural,  the  moft  noble,  and 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  arts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  moft 
difficult ; notwithftanding  it  may  appear  eafy,  I fay,  it  is  difficult, 
and  fo  it  ought  to  be. 

Love  was  the  inventor  of  this  heavenly  art.  Without  love  it  is 
reduced  to  nothing  ; and  yet,  where  are  the  levers  who  ftudy  it? 

The  greateft  part  of  our  work,  and  of  the  fcience  which  it  teaches, 
being  founded  on  this  art,  it  is  proper  to  fay  a few  words  refpeft- 
ing  it,  as  I proceed. 

This,  however,  can  only  be  in  a curfory  manner ; for  this  fub- 
je£l,  treated  at  full  length,  would  alone  furnifh  a very  voluminous  ^ 
work,  equally  new  and  interefting.  Such  a work,  forjthe  honour 
of  humanity  and  the  art,  will,  I hope,  one  day  make  its  appearance. 
But  it  is  not  from  a Painter  I expert  it,  let  his  ability  be  ever  fo 
great ; it  belongs  to  the  Phyfionomift  to  engage  in  this  under- 
VoL.  II.  Ff  taking} 
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taking;  but  he  muft  be  a judicious  phyfionomift,  a man  of  tafle, 
and  an  oblerver,  and,  together  with  this,  the  friend  and  confident 

of  a great  portrait-painter. 

Q 

Sulzer,  that  philofopher  whofe  tafle  is  fo  exquifite,  who  con- 
fldered  the  art  of  portrait-painting  as  nearly  connected  with  the 
intereft  of  humanity— Sulzer,  in  his  ‘ Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,* 
has  furnifhed  us  with  many  excellent  remarks  on  this  head  under 
the  word  Portrait  ; but  the  extent  of  it  permitted  him  not  to 
exhauft  a fubjedl  fo  copious  in  the  feparate  article  of  a Didlionary, 

On  this  art,  let  anyperfon  take  the  trouble  to  meditate  ferioufly, 
and  he  will  difeover  that  it  is  fufficient  to  employ  all  the  faculties 
intuitive  and  adlive  of  the  human  mind.  Never  can  it  be 
thoroughly  invefligated ; it  is  impoflible  to  carry  it  to  the  utmoft 
^ degree  of  perfedlion. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  this  branch  of  painting,  and  fhall  dif- 
tinguifli  thofe  which  may  be  furmounted,  from  fuch  as  appear  to 
me  infurmountable.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  artift  and  the  ob- 
ferver  to  be  perfedly  acquainted  with  both. 

"What  is  the  Art  of  Portrait  Painting  ?— It  is  the  reprefentation 
of  a real  individual,  or  of  a part  of  his  body  only  ; it  is  the  repro- 
dudion  of  our  image ; it  is  the  art  of  prefenting,  on  the  firft  glance 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  man,  by  traits,  which  it  would  be  impof- 
flble  to  convey  by  v-^ords. 

Goethius  has  fomewhere  declared,  ‘ That  the  prefence  of  man/ 
‘ that  his  face,  his  phyfionomy,  is  the  beft  text  of  all  that  can  be 
‘ faid  about  him.*  If  you  allow  this  to  be  true,  and  nothing,  I 
think,  can  be  more  certain,  of  what  high  importance  muft  be  the 
art  of  portrait  painting  ? 

‘ Of  all  the  objeds  of  human  knowledge,*  obferves  Mr.  Sulzer, 

* is  there  one  more  interefting,  than  the  foul  endowed  with 
‘ thought  and  fentiment  ? It  is  likewife  beyond  a doubt,  then,  that 
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« the  form  of  man,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  marvelouf- 
‘ nefs  of  its  conftrudion,  is  the  moft  inierefting  of  all  vifible 

* objeds.* 

Were  the  portrait- painter  fenfible  of  this  truth;  did  he  feel  its 
importance  ; were  it  fo  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  he  had  no  need  of 
effort  to  give  it  a full  imprelTion  ; were  he  filled  with  refped  for 
the  matter- piece  of  the  fovereign  artift  ; were  this  fentiment  as 
natural  to  him  as  that  of  his  own  exiftence  ; bow  great  and  noble 
would  he  think  his  art ! The  human  face  would  be  to  him  as  facred 
as  the  text  of  the  facred  writings  ought  to  be  to  the  tranflator.  He 
would  be  anxioufly  careful  not  to  alter  the  work  of  God,  as  fo 
many  unfaithful  interpreters  have  altered  his  word. 

Our  indignation  is  juttly  excited  againft  the  bungling  tranf- 
lator who  disfigures  an  excellent  original,  and  who  fails  to  con- 
vey the  fpirit  of  his  author.  With  refped  to  the  art-  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  the  fame  thing  holds  good.  The  foul  is  painted 
on  the  face  ; it  muft  be  perceived,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
canvas  : and  he,  who  is  incapable  of  catching  this  exprefiion,  never 
will  become  a portrait  painter. 

* Every  well  painted  portrait  is  an  interefting  pidlure,  becaufe  it 

* brings  us  acquainted  with  the  foul  and  charadler  of  a particular 
‘ individual..  In  it  we  fee  him  think,  feel,  reafon.  Wedi  cern 
‘ in  it  the  peculiar  charadler  of  his  propenfities,  of  his  alfedlicns, 
' of  his  paffions ; in  fhort,  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
‘ heart  and  mind*  In  this  refpedl,  indeed,  the  portrait  is  even  ttill 

* more  expreffive  than  Nature,  in  which  nothing  is  permanent, 
‘ where  every  thing  is  only  a rapid  fucceffion  of  movements  infi- 
‘ nitely  varied;  rarely  does  Nature  prefent  the  hurr.an  face  in  a 
‘ light  fo  advantageous  as  a fkilful  painter  can  procure  for  it.* 


Were  it  poffible  to  fix  in  Nature  every  momentaneons  afiicn,  if 
there  exifted  in  it  points  of  reft,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  eafier  to 
obferve  after  Nature,  than  after  the  Portrait  But  as  the  ca  e fup- 
pofed  cannot  poffibly  exitt,  men  being  too  much  jnclined  to  with- 
draw from  the  critical  eye  of  theobferver,  it  appears  tome  evident, 
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that  an  excellent'por, trait  is  in  efFe«5l  (in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind)  of  greater  ufe  than  Nature,' who  only  Ihews 
herlelf  at  intervals. 

‘ In  order  to  aflign  to  this  art 'the  diftinguifhed  rank  which  it 
‘ ought  to  occupy  in  painting,  nothing  further  need  be  fald.  Its  ^ 
« place  is  immediately  by  the  fide  of  hiftory : and  even*  this  laft 
‘ borrows  from  her  filler  part  of  her  luftre;  for  exprefiony  which 
< is  the  foul  of  hiftory  painting,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  natural 

* and  energetic,  as  the  painter  has  paid  more  attent4on  to  bellow  on 
‘ his  charaaers  phyfionomies  borrowed  from  real  life.  A collec- 

• tion  of  good  portraits  then,  is  a noble  refource  for  the  hiftory- 
f painter,  as  it  facilitates  to  him  the  fludy  of  expreffion.* 

/'Wehere  is  the  hiftory  painter  who  knows  how  to  reprefent  real 
charaders,  who  knows  to  give  illufion  to  his  art  ? It  is  ufually  but 
too  vifible  that  he  has  been  copying  copies  j and  even  fuppofing 
his  works  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  imagination,  we  find  in  them,  after 
all,  only  portraits  in  faßion^  frequently  chofen  from  among  our  • 
contemporaries,  or,  at  moft,  our  progenitors. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  us  now  examine  fome  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  portrait-painter  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope 
of  conquering,  in  the  exercife  of  his  art. 

^ Perhaps  the  franknefs  with  which  I fhall  explain  my  ideas  may 
give  oflence:  I hope  not ; for,  I am  fure,  it  is  not  my  wifli  to  give 
the  fmalleft  umbrage.  I only  wifli  to  inftru6l,  and  to  lend  fome 
affiftance  to  an  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  the  all- 
wife Creator.  It  is  my  ardent  wifli  to  contribute  to  its  progrefs  j 
and,  pray,  can  I do  this  without  boldly  pointing  out  its  imperfec- 
tions and  faults  ? 

Moft  portrait-painters  are  deficient  in -the  philofophical  ftudy'of 
man  ; that  is,  an  exaft,  prccife,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  general 
knowledge  of  his  being.  This  is  alfo  the  great  fault  which  offends 
me  in  almoft  all  their  works. 


Let 
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Let  a painter  of  infe6is  have  acquired  all  polTible  fkill  in  the  art 
of  defign,  he  will,  neverthelefs,  paint  infects  very  indiherently, 
unlefs  he  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  iiruaure  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  combined  whole,  and  the  parts  in  detail. 

Alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  portrait-painter  may  be  an  excellent 
copier  (a  degree  of  talent,  however,  more  uncommon  than  the  bell 
connoiffeurs  in  the  art  of  defign  fome-imes  imagine),  he  will,  not* 
withlhnding,  produce  bad  portraits,  unlefs  he  has  ftndied  with 
the  greateil  attention  the  llruflure,  the  proportion,  the  connexion, 
the  play  of  all  the  grofs  and  delicate  parts  of  the  humm  body,  as 
far  as  they  have  a decided  ihfluence  on  the  exterior ; unleis  he  has  . 
a profound  knowledge  of  the  organilation  of  every  feparatq  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  of  every  part  of  the  face.  I confider  this  ac- 
curate and  extenlive  knowledge  as  abfolutely  neeeßary  to  the  por- 
trait painter ; and  yet,  I am  conßrained  to  declare,  that  hitherto  I 
have  not  met  with  a fingle  one  poßeßed  of  iu 

Notwithftanding  all  I have  advanced  on  this  fubjedl,  I confefs 
tnyfelf  very  far  from  pofiefiing  a complete  theory  of  the  more 
fubtle,  the  fpecific  traits  of  each  fenfe,  of  each  member,  and  of 
each  part  of  the  face.  This  theory  fo  effential,  fo  indifpenfable, 

1 daily  perceive,  is  univeifally  neglefted  or  unknown  ; and, 
what  is  hill  more  aggravating,  it  is  rejeded  by  the  moil  eminent 
painters. 

In  a great  number  of  perfons  accidentally  affemblcd,  take  thofe 
who  have  the  leaft  refemblance  j feparately  examine  them  ; and 
you  will  fee,  for  inftance,  that,  independent  of  differences  the  moft 
clearly  marked,  every  ear,  every  mouth,  has  flexions,  angles  and 
traits,  which  are  common  to  all  individuals,  or  at  leafl:  to  the 
greater  part.  Thefe  traits  will  be  fometimes  ftronger  or  weaker, 
more  acute  or  more  oblufe;  but  you  will  find  them  in  every  man 
who  is  not  a monfter,  or,  at  leaft,  whofe  conformation  in  that  par- 
ticular trait  is  not  faulty. 

To  what  purpofe  then  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  proportions 
of  the  body  and  of  the  face  ! a knowledge  vvhich,  after  all,  has 
' not 
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not  been  profoundly  invelligated,  and  which  moft  alTuredly  very 
much  needs  to  be  reflified.  (A  painter,  who  is  a phyfionomift, 
will  one  day  confirm  this  decifion  : mean-while  I fubfcribe  it  at 
my  own  riik.)  J fay,  what  purpofe  is  ferved  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  greater  proportions,  if  we  negled  to  ftudy  the  fubtile  and  deli- 
cate traits,  which  are  quite  as  ttue,  univerfal,  precife  and  fignifi- 
cant  ? It  ferves  no  purpofe  whatever ; and,  in  this  refpeft,  the 
progrefs  made  is  fo  trifling,  that  I defy  the  ableil  painter,  after 
having  drawn  a thoufand  portraits,  to  give  us  only  a tolerably  exa6l 
theory  of  the  mouth,  I do  not  fpeak  of  the  interior  flrudlure  of 
the  mouth,  but  merely  of  its  form,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  art,  as 
far  as  the  painter  might,  and  ought  to  have  ftudied  it,  without 
exading  of  him  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts. 

Unhappily  the  fame  obfervaticn  applies  to  every  fcience,  to 
every  art,  from  theology  down  to  the  flmpleft  mechanic  employ- 
ment. The  ancient  track  is  fervilely  purfued  j we  do  nothing  but 
repeat  and  imitate ; feldom  or  never  do  we  penetrate  to  the  fource, 
thence  to  fet  out  afrefh,  without  paying  any  regard  to  received  pre- 
judices, Thus  we  perpetually  fall  back  into  the  fame  raiftakes, 
and  never  get  difentangled  from  the  trammels  of  our  own  weaving. 

Run  over  whole  volumes  of  the  bell  portraits,  executed  by  the 
greateft  mailers,  and  examine  the  mouth  only  (I  have  done  it,  and 
therefore  I fpeak.  with  perfed  knowledge  of  the  cafe) ; but  firfl: 
lludy  the  ^e;2era/  traits  of  that  part,  in  the  new  born  infant,  in  the 
youth,  in  the  man,  in  the  aged  perfon ; when  you  have  found  thefe 
traits,  compare  them  with  the  works  of  art,  and  you  will  be  ob- 
liged to  acknovvledge  that  moft  painters,  I had  almoft  faid  all  of 
them,  are  deficient  in  knowledge  with  refped  to  t\ie  general  theory 
of  the  mouth.  Seldom  do  they  hit  this  general  charader ; or  if 
they  do,  it  is  by  chance.  Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  it. 
Is  detail,  are  charaderiflic  traits,  any  thing  elfe  than  fo  many  lhades 
of  the  general  exprelfion  ? The  eyes,  the  eye  brows,  the  nofe,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  meet  svith  no  better  treatment  than  the 
mouth  ; in  all  of  them  ihe  fame  faults  occur.  However,  as  the 
parts  of  the  face  have  a relatijn  to  one  another;  and  as  this  rela- 
tion is  general,  notwithllanding  all  the  diverfiiy  of  faces,*  in  like 
manner  alfo  there  is  a relation  between  the  fmallelt  traits  of  every 

feparate 
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fcparate  part  of  the  face.  The  relation  of  thefe  feparate  parts  is 
infinitely  varied  ; and  the  ihades  of  the  particular  traits  of  each 
part  are  altogether  as  various,  notwithflanding  their  general  re- 
femblance. 

Without  an  exa6t  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  is  ever  to  be 
found  betv/een  the  parts  of  the  face,  between  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
for  inftance,  it  will  be  by  mere  chance,  and  a very  great  chance 
indeed,  if  the  painter  fucceed  in  marking  thefe  relations  in  his 
compofitions. 

It  will  be  merely  by  chance,  the  greatefi;  chance,  if  a fingle  one 
of  thefe  laft  is  well  defigned,  without  an  exacf  knowledge  of  the 
integral  parts,  which  conilitute  the  principal  divilions  of  the  face. 

Thefe  reflexions  fhould  engage  the  artift  carefully  to  ftudy 
Nature,  if  he  means  to  reach  excellency  in  his  arc. 

I would,  however,  by  no  means  advife  him  to  negleX  the  works 
of  great  mafters  : they  undoubtedly  merit  his  regard  j but  no  con- 
fideration  of  them,  no  difiidence  of  opinion  refpeXing  his  own  abi- 
lity, Ihould  prevent  hi?  feeing  fef’himfelf,  and  keep  him  from  ob- 
ferving  Nature  in  great  and  in  little,  as  if  no  one  had  ftudied  her 
before  him,  or  were  to  do  it  after  him. 

Young  artift,  without  this  attention,  your  glory  will  blaze  and 
difappear  like  a meteor,  and  your  reputation  fpring  only  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  you  live. 

Moft  portrait-painters,  even  thofe  of  the  greatefi  ability,  as  well 
as  moll  phyfionomifls,  imagine  they  have  performed  wonders  when 
they  exprefs  the  charaXer  of  the  paflions,  in  the  moveable  and 
mufcular  parts  of  the  face.  They  pay  no  attention,  they  ridicule 
you,  if  you  tell  them  that  the  folid  parts,  independent  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  flefhy,  are  the  real  bafis  of  drawing  and  painting.  In 
vain  do  you  adduce  proofs  of  it ; in  vain  do  you  lavifli  good  ad- 
vice upon  them  ; for,  after  all,  they  will  purfue  their  own  track, 
and  that  with  an  obflinacy  that  would  weary^  out  the  patience  of 
angels.-  . 


Till 
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Till  judicious  meafures  are  taken  to  carry  to  perfedion  the  art  of 
portrait- painting  ; till  the  principles  of  it  are  fixed- by  a phyfiogno- 
mical  fociety,  or  an  academy  of  painters  who  are  really  phyfiono- 
mifts,  we  mull:  advance  with  the  pace  of  a tortoife  in  the  career  of 
that  fcience  of  which  I am  treating,  whereas  it  were  eafy  to 
proceed  in  it  with  the  fpeed  of  a giant.  One  of  the  principal 
obllacles  oopofed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  fcience,  is  the  afionifhing 
ftate  of  imperfection  in  which  the  art  of  portrait-painting  ftill 
continues. 


Sometimes  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  painter  is  in  fault ; fome- 
times  it  lies  with  the  perfon  who  fits  to  him  ; and  fometimes  both 
are  to  blame.  The  former  fees  not  that  which  is,  or  is  incapable 
of  drawing  what  he  fees ; the  latter  is  perpetually  changing  his 
fituation.  But  fuppofing  the  objeä  perfectly  immoveable  ; fup- 
pofing  even  that  the  attentive  eye  and  dexterous  hand  of  the 
painter  left  us  nothing  to  wilh,  another,  and  an  infarmountable 
difiicuity,  ftill  prelents  itfelf — it  is  the  following : That  every  at-- 
titude,  every  momentaneous  fituation  of  ^the  body,  is  forced  and 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  when  it  is  continued  for  any  time  together. 

What  I have  juft  advanced  is  nothing  compared  to  the  import- 
ant obfervations  which  ftill  remain.  This  field,  as  far  as  I know, 
has  never  hitherto  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  Sulzer  himfelf 
has  only  thrown  a glance  on  it  as  he  pafied  by,  and  the  form  of  his 
work  hardly  permitted  him  to  do  more.  The  largeft  volume 
would  perhaps  be  infufficient  for  the  full  difcufiion  of  a fubjeft  fo 
copious.  It  w'ould  be  necelTary  to  take  a review  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated portrait'painters,  and  to  form  a judgment  of  their  works ; 
it  would  be  necefi'ary  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art.  .Laftly, 
the  young  artift  has  need  of  precife  rules,  confidering  the  infinite 
variety  effaces,  and  at  the  fame  time  their  aftonilhing  uniformity} 
and  it  would  be  necelTary  to  afeertain  thefe  rules. 


ADDI. 
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ADDITION. 


DECISIONS,  OR  A GRADATION  OF  DECISIONS,  ACCORDING  TO 

THE  DIFFERENT  MERITS  OF  A hlT  »-^SeC  the  Plates, 

1.  Not  the  flighteft  refemblatice  is  to  be  traced  in  this  portrait. 
No  one  could  ruppofe  it  was  intended  to  reprefent  fuch  a perfon  5 
it  abfolutely  forms  a contrail  with  his  charafter. 

2.  Till  the  original  was  named,  I could  find  out  no  likenefs; 
it  has  little  or  no  referablance. 

3.  I perceive  eafy  enough  who  is  intended;  but  any  truth  it 
pofTefTes  is  malked  under  a foreign  air. 

4.  It  is  fuch  a perfon,  but  in  caricature.  All  the  features  arc 
harfli,  overcharged,  deranged, 

5.  Here  all  is  flattery,  embellilhment,  and  heightening;  The 
painter  has  thought  only  of  bringing  forward  the  beauties  of  thd 
Original,  and  has  Ikimmed  too  lightly  over  its  defers.  This  por- 
trait, otherwife  fafliciendy  like,  brings  to  mind  the  definition 
which  Lefling  has  given  of  it:  ‘ The  portrait,*  fays  he,  ‘ is  the 
‘ ideal  reprefentation  of  the  man.’ 

6.  The  detail  is  fufficiently  accurate,  but  the  general  form  is 
defedlive ; it  wants  both  proportion  and  harmony. 

7.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  whole,  but  too  little  attention 
paid  to  accuracy  in  the  detail. 

8.  This  portrait  is  well  executed,  and  pofielTes  an  accurate  like-» 
nefs ; but  the  touch  is  timid,  and  too  hard.  The  outline  is  not 
rounded  fufficiently ; the  expreffion  wants  animation, 

VoL.  II.  G g 
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9.  This  is  very  well  painted,  and  has  the  merit  of  refemblance'l 
but  I remark  in  the  look  and  in  the  mouth  a wildnefs  which 
ought  not  to  be  there. 

10.  The  attitude  is  conllrained : it  wants  eafe  and  nature.  It 
has  a four,  füllen  look ; yet  it  retains  a very  confiderable  refem- 
blance* 

11.  A perfeft  likenefs  j but,  we  know,  that  is  not  the  difpofi* 
tion  of  mind  v/hich  belongs  to  the  original,  nor  his  natural 
fprightlinefs, 

12.  In  refpeib  of  unity,  it  is  defeflive.  The  objeft  was  not 
fixed,  and  the  painter,  when  at  work  upon  it,  purfued  not  his  ideas 
in  a train.  This  figure  prefents  a contrail,  and  may  be  faid  to  im- 
ply a contradidlion. 

13.  This  portrait  is  very  like,  but  it  has  too  much  exprefSon 
and  vivacity. 

14.  The  head  is  too  fmall ; it  would  be  necelTary,  either  to  re- 
duce it  Hill  more,  or  elfe  to  preferve  the  natural  fize.  When  one 
cxpeäs  to  find  the  exa6l  proportions  of  Nature,  a flight ’diminution 
always  fhocks  the  eye  of  the  connoiffeur.  However,  this  is  ano- 
ther of  the  falfe  maxims  w'hich  have  been  adopted  in  painting,  and 
to  which  we  muft  afcribe  the  infantine  air  of  an  infinite  number 
of  faces, 

15.  At  a certain  diftance,  admirable;  but  viewed  near  it  is 
harfh,  and  produces  no  longer  the  fmallefl  illufion. 

16.  When  near  it  is  as  exadl  as  pofTible,  and  pofTefTes  an  accu- 
racy that  will  bear  the  ftridlell  inveftigation.  At  a diftance  the 
whple  no  longer  produces  any  effedl,  or,  at  leaft,  the  effedl  is  pro- 
digicufly  weakened.  (This  is  the  cafe  with  two  beautiful  heads 
by  Denner,  to  be  feen  in  the  gallery  at  Manheim.) 

17.  It  is  deftitute  of  adlion  and  charafler,  notwithflanding  all 
its  refemblance.  It  is  impofliblefo  indicate  the  moment  for  which 

it 
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It  exifls.  (There  is,  for  every  moment  of  life  -a  fituatron,  a,  dirpo- 
fition  of  mind,  a Rate  of  adHvity  or  inar;  vity,  which  is  determi- 
nate, or  w'hich  ■ t le:ft  may  be  Jo  It  is  thit.  given  moment  which, 
almoil  always  yon  mils  in  the  portrait:  the  painter  catches  it  not,^ 
or  does  not  fufficier.tiy  impreJs  it  upon  his  mind  ) 

18.  The  refemblance  is  perfeft  : the  pencil  admirable.  Every 
thing  breathes  there  ; but  the  manner  of  the  painter  is  Rill  too 
vifible,,  This  portrait  is  a mere  pi6ture,'and  this  very  circum- 
ftance  dellroys  the  illufion  It  may  be  compared  to  a fine  pi.ee  c|’ 
eloquence  which  favours  too  firongly  of  the  orator.  One  of  the 
great  fecrets  of  art,  is  to  conceal  art. 

19.  It  is  fpeaking,  it  is  even  like  to  illufion:  but  this  air  of 
face  fomewhat  approaches  that  of  the  painter  himfelf,  who,  in  all 
probability,  being  accuftomed  frequently  to  recopy  his  own  por- 
trait, can  with  cifficul  y lay  afide  this  habit ; his  pencil  reproduces 
it,  without  his  perceiving  what  he  is  doing. 

20.  A mofl  ftriking  likenefs,  m.oft  aftonifhingly  exa^I ! it  lives, 
it  breathes  ! It  is  not  a portrait  j it  is  Nature  ! it  is  the  original 
itfelf. 

Drawing,  form,  proportion,  fituation,  attitude,  colouring,  light 
and  fliade,  all  is  truth,  every  thing  tranfpons. 

What  b ildnefs,  yet  what  precifion  ! What  accuracy,  yet  what 
cafe  ! In  the  whole  combined,  it  is  Mature;  in  the  detail,  it  is 
fli'l  Nature.  Look  at  it  near,  or  at  a diilsnce  ; diredily  in  front, 
or  on  O'  e fide,  and  fliJl  you  find  nothing  but  Nature.  It  prefents 
the  happieft  and  the  moft  individual  diipofition  of  mind.  1 his 
refembiance  muft  (trike  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.  The 
more  cne  is  a connoifieur,  the  rn.crc  le  will  value  it:  but  c n- 
noifi'eur  or  not,  every  ore  will  admire  it.  Ncthins  here  recals  the 
idea  of  a pidure.  It  is  the  face  itlelj  viewed  in  a mirror.  You 
feel  vourfelf  inclined  to  (peak  to  it,  and  it  feems  ready  to  anlwer. 
It  fixes  u-  more  than  we  fix  it ; we  run  to  rreet  it,  v\e  eo  brace  it. 
We  f'-rget  ourfelves  ; and,  Icarcely  recovered  from  our  error,  we 
fall  into  it  again. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  pcrfeftion,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
the  artift  ought  to  afpire. 

If  he  is  fo  happy  as  to  attain  it,  riches  and  honour  will  be 
among  the  leaft  of  the  advantages  which  it  will  procure  him.  The 
father,  the  hulband,  the  friend,  grand-children,  great-grand- chil- 
dren will  blefs  his  memory.  He  will  have  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  the  greateft  of  mailers.  To  imitate  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  were  it  only  fuperlicially,  and  in  a fingle  point,  is 
the  nobleft  attempt  and  attainment  of  a human  being. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  XXII. 


- PORTRAITS. 

IN  order  to  facilitate  the  obfervations  of  the  phyfionomifl,  it 
v/as  of  importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  attitudes,  and  in  what 
points  of  light  it  is  necclfary  to  exhibit  a portrait, 

■ The  following  are  the  attempts  which  I have  collefled  in  this 
way,  and  which,  by  their  diverfity,  may  affift  in  deciding  the 
queftion. 

The  reader,  in  walking  over  this  long  gallery,  will,  I flatter  my- 
ielf,  accompany  me  with  infinite  pleafure  and  attention. 


A. 

WINK  ELM  the  Plate. 

I fliall  begin  with  Winkelmann  ; or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
iflaage  intended  to  reprefent  him. 


It 
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It  is  impoffible  it  fliould  be  entirely  accurate,  even  fuppofing  it 
to  have  a certain  degree  of  refemblance.  The  form  of  the  face  is 
wholly  deftitute  of  proportion.  The  upper  and  middle  parts  are 
lengthened  too  much;  the  under  is  too  fhort.  That  ftrongly 
marked  nofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of 
the  mouth  and  chin.  The  relation,  which  fhould  have  appeared, 
of  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  has  not  been  preferved  ; the  moil  dif- 
gufting  difproportions  every  where  prefent  themfelves,  even  in  the 
very  outlines,  Thefe  eye-brows,  thefe  eyes  piercing  and  full  of 
fire,  demanded  a forehead  drawn  with  more  precifion,  contours 
fofter  and  more  undulatory.  The  whole  of  this  part  has  been 

fliamefully.  neglefled. 

) 

Notwithftanding  the  faults  which  disfigure  this  head,  we  IHll 
difcover  in  it  the  ch&radler  of  a great  genius,  the  man  of  tafte  who 
thinks  ingen,ioufly,  who  has  cultivated  his  mind,  and  enriched  it 
v/ith  ufeful  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  tempted, 
without  the  imputation  of  being  too  fevere,  to  afcribe  to  this  phy- 
fionomy  a degree  of  caprice,  of  impetuofity,  of  coldhefs,  and  per- 
haps of  hardnei's  of  heart. 

I have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  warmth  and  indif- 
ference are  by  no  means  incompatible  in  the  fame  charader;  if 
ever  this  mixture  was  hrikingly  apparent,  it  is  in  this  face. 


B. 

MENGS.— the  Plate. 

Mengs,  painted  by  himfelf,  and  engraved  after  a very  exail 
drawing  by  Seideimann.  This  manner  is  rather  that  of  a painter 
than  of  a phyfionomifir. 

The  ßanting  of  the  mouth  cannot  poflibly  be  corredi.  Thi« 
excepted,  the  combination  of  the  form  and  features  produces  a jull 

harmonyt 
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harmony,  and  charaflerizes  a thinker  endowed  with  tafle  and 
wifdom,  a lover  of  the  beautiful,  accurate  without  pedantry,  eafy 
tvithout  carrying  liberty  to  excefs. 

The  forehead  covers  great  {lores  of  knowledge,  cohedled  and 
cultivated  with  much  attention  : it  is  a luminous  dome,  where 
every  thing  gives  a clilünil  and  melodious  found.  Flic  eye  fhmes 
with  a brightneis  uniformly  the  fame  : it  emits  not  a fparkling 
but  a fleady  fir.^  j the  look  is  rather  accurate  than  penetrating. 
That  plump  and  open  nofe  announces  exquifite  tafle,  and  feems 
formed  to  relifli  beauties  which  llrike  the  fcnfes ; but  the  mouth, 
were  it  drawn  even  with  more  precifion  and  truth,  would  always 
preferve  a flight  tint  of  auflerity  and  indifference. 

The  whole  face  taken  together,  and  in  particular  the  eye-brows, 
bear  the  imprefs  of  greatnefs  and  dignity. 

All  thefe  expreffions,  at  leafl  I think  fo,  are  given  in  a very  fu- 
perior  manner  in  a buff  of  A'lengs,  which  is  at  Carlfrun  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  D’Edelfheim,  his  friend,  and  a fincere  pro- 
moter of  the  fine  arts. 

The  buft  is  of  a charader  ffill  more  ferious  than  the  portrait 
which  I am  examining:  it  anfwers  perfedlly  to  the  precifion  and 
freedom  which  diftinguilh  all  the  works  of  Mengs,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  drawings  which  I have  feen  in  the  colledUon  of  Mr. 
D’Edelfheim. 

The  painter  has  been  very  lucky  in  his  choice  of  the  attitude?— 
for  faces  of  this  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  happiell. 

C. 

PORTRAIT.  C,-^See  the  Flats, 

I fhould  be  tempted  to  fay,  that  the  upper  part  of  this  face  is 
Englifh,  and  the  under  German;  it  is  drawn  in  the  attitude  and 
the  light  which  fuit  faces  of  this  kind. 


It 
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Tt  will  never  be  affirmed  that  this  head  is  ordinary,  or  has  the 
charaaer -of  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  elfe  on  which  to  found 
a judgment,  but  the  form  of  the  forehead.  The  eye,  particularly 
the  left,  promifes  a great  man.  The  original  of  this  portrait  per- 
haps is  one — of  this,  however,  I am  ignorant,  having  no  acquaint  - 
ance with  him. 

The  nofe  inclining  to  the  fenfual,  and  the  under  part  of  the  face 
' which  is  ftill  more  fo,  not  to  fay  abfolutely  grofs,  weaken,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  pofitive  faculties  of  the  charaaei',  but  deftroy  not  the  ' 
decifion  which  I have  pronounced.  It  is  confirmed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  mouth,  and  in  particular  by  the  line  which  divides 
it,  which  announces  reflexion,  experience,  and  tafle, 

' This  fort  of  phyfionomy  fuppofes  a man  who  exprefles  himfelf 
concifely,  and  in  a decided  tone;  but  what  he  fays  will  contain 
as  much  fenfe  as  truth.  At  once  he  will  catch  the  right  view  of 
the  lubjedl  under  difcuffion ; and,  without  fpending  time  in  idle 
preambles,  will  explain  it  with  precifion,  carefully  avoiding  every 
ipccies  of  digrelllon  and  pedantry.  In  him  precipitancy  is  the 
effedl  of  vivacity,  perhaps  even  of  obflinacy  ; but  never  of  weak- 
ncfs.  Inclined  to  indolence,  he  furmounts  it  by  his  natural 
energy.  When  obliged  to  bend,  he  foon  recovers  bis  eredl 
pofition. 


D. 

C,  A.  D.  R,  D.  S,  Wr.— the  Plate» 

Oppofite  is  a face  really  great,  and  placed  in  the  moft  favour- 
able point  of  view. 

Drawings  fuch  as  this,  from  their  truth  and  precifion,  approach 
Ibmewhat  to  harfhnefs  : but  this  very  circumllance  renders  them 
fetter  fubjedls  of  phyfiognomical  obfervation. 


Separately 
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Separately,  examine  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow,  or  that  no fe  in 
which  and  light  fliade  are  fo  happily  difpoftd,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  parts  will  become  iingly  the  diftindUve  lign  of  a judgment 
that  ri'es  alrncfl  to  intuition,  of  a tadl  the  moft  acute,  and  a tafte 
the  moft  refined,  capable  of  deriving  exquifxte  delight  from  the 
charms  of  poetry. 

That  forehead,  that  luminous  eye,  and  the  contour  of  that  nofe, 
indicate  a fpirit  of  order,  the  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of 
confufion. 

Thefe  upper  parts  of  the  face  are  not  in  perfedf  harmony  with 
the  under,  which  is  drawn  with  lefs  exadtnefs  and  delicacy, 
Obferve,  however,  that  this  laft  part  being  f'fter  and  more  fufcepti- 
ble  of  motion,  is  feldom  delineated  with  fufticient  accuracy.  It  is 
moft  cxpofed  likewile  to  the  ravages  of  fenfe  and  paffion : ccnfe- 
quently  it  is  more  liable  to  change  and  degradation  than'  the 
other;  it  ought  to  be  confidertd  not  fo  much  the  ftem  of  the 
. fummit  of  the  head,  as  a branch  proceeding  from  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  portrait : I think  I perceive  fomething 
of  ill  humour  on  the  lip,  which,  in  its  rdätion  to  the  nofe,  an- 
nounces- in  ether  refpeäs  a concentrated  force,  much  firmnefs,  and 
great  richnefs  of  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  faces  whole  fuperior  merit  will  be  3 thoufand 
times  better  perceived  by  the  phylionomift  than  by  the  man  of  the 
world, 

From  the  arch  of  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  under  part  of  the 
neck,  without  the  leaft  exception,  I have  never  met  with  a fingle 
being  who  has  fo  much  flattered  my  phyfiognomical  fentiment, 
md  who  is  more  capable  of  confounding  the  fuperficial  obferver. 

' Beyond  the  flighreft  apprehenfion  of  being  miftaken,  I am  per- 
fedtly  certain  of  the  fadl,  when  I advance,  ‘ That  a judgment 

* found  and  clear,  that  a poetical  fentiment  the  moft  exquifite, 

* that  the  dignified  courage  and  energy  which  conftitute  the  hero, 
^ unite  in  this  charaäer,  and  are  painted  in  this  profile.’ 

Yol.  II.  Hh 
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Oppofite  I fubjoin  an  exa£l  filhouette  of  the  fame  perfon,  which 
will  confirm  the  decifion  I have  pronounced,  and  redlify  the  de- 
feds  of  the  portrait.  . 

The  forehead,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin,  have  evidently  gained 
in  this  hmple  drawing  traced  after  the  ßiade.  We  are  again  led 
by  it  to  this  conclufion,  that  art  is  totally  incapable  of  feizing 
every  tint  of  Nature,  who  is  ever  faithful  to  herieif.  Jt  affords  an 
opportunity  of  inculcating,  once  more,  on  all  painters,  defigners, 
artifts,  obfervers,  and  phyfionomiils,  a truth  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated — ‘ An  almoil  nothing  will  mar  every  thing.’ 


E. 

C.  A.  de  S.  Wr, — S'ee  the  Plate^ 

The  fame  perfon  painted  in  front'.  ‘ It  feems,’  faid  a man  of 
great  judgment,  ‘ as  if  a ftranger  mind  had  taken  this  form  of 
* face,  which  is  incapable  of  exprefling  its  energies.’ 

This  portrait,  in  effed,  is  diftinguifhable  ; there  is,  neverthelefs, 
in  it  a foreign  air  which  injures  its  charader. 

This  forehead  is  not  near  fo  fignificant  as  the  preceding,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  phyfionomift. 

/ V 

In  truth,  that  intelligent  look  announces  a man  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  but  the  nofe  has  loft  too  much  expreflion.  Can  any 
one  difeern  in  it  the  fame  penetration,  and  th^t  rapid  fentiment  of 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  agreeable  ? 

■ The 


I 


Pa^e.136. , VolH. 


The  under  part  of  the  face  is  weak  and  childifh  ; it  wholly  be- 
lies  the  charadler  of  the  original ; it  forms  a contrail  with  the  eye, 
the  eye-brow,  an^  the  forehead,  (however  much  Vv’eakened  thele 
traits  may  be  in  this  portrait)  from  want  of  correänefsin  the  draw- 
ing : a new  proof  that  a portrait  well  executed,  and  even  like  to  a 
certain  degree,  may  neverthelefs  do  great  injuillce  to  the  original. 

In  a libel,  for  inllance,  a charafler  is  disfigured  by  a few  traits 
flightly  altered,  but  prefented  with  an  air  of  truth  j and  a coun- 
terfeit piece  of  money  has  currency  for  fome  time,  by  means  of  an 
artful  alloy  which  impofes  on  the  million,  but  cannot  deceive  the 
ConnoilTeur. 


F, 

* * * * R.— .5^-^  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  is  another  head  in  which  both  the  drawing,  and  the 
light  and  lhade,  feem  exprefsly  intended  for  the  phyfiognomical 
obferver.  It  is  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  characters  of  truth. 

Had  I nothing  to  confult  but  the  forehead,  and  the  beautiful  pre- 
cifion  of  its  cutlines,  I would  immediately  declare,  that  this  face, 
without  being  of  a fuperior  order,  indicates  in  the  whole,  and  in 
every  part  taken  feparately,  a mind  ferene,  a man  judicious,  inca- 
pable of  artifice,  honeft  and  fincere,  whom  you  muft  love  whether 
you  will  or  not,  on  account  of  his  gentlenefs  and  modefty. 

This  manner  of  defign  may  be  infinitely  ufeful  to  the  fcience  of 
phyfionomies.  Every  thing  in  it  is  fo  clearly  perceived,  and  fo 
accurately  exprelTed.  What  ferenity,  what  candour  in  this  look  ! 
Dares  any  one  call  it  ftupid  or  treacherous  ? 

Perhaps  you  expeCl  not  any  thing  fuperiourly  great  from  his  fore- 
head, from  thefe  eye-brows,  or  that  eye;  but,  at  leaft,  they  will 
infpire  a confidence,  which  they  are  incapable  of  betraying.  The 
H h nofe 


nofe  decidedly  rifes  above  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  but  thi 
outline  to  didlate  the  decilion. 

What  eafe  in  the  mouth  ! What  an  amiable  temper  ! What  do- 
cility, calmnefs,  and  benignity  ! To  the  feeling  of  all  mankind  1 
appeal,  whether  there  is  not  vifible,  even  in  the  chin  and  neck, 
an  air  of  probity  and  franknefs  ? The  very  hair,  the  arrangement 
and  fall  of  the  locks  concur  in  ftrengthening  the  good  opinion 
which  we  had  formed  of  this  face  ; it  breathes  contentment  and 
probity ; and  it  is  efpecially  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  parts, 
and  the  exafinefs  of  their  harmony  v/hich  produce  this  imprefSon. 


G. 

I’ORTRAIT.  K, — See  the  Plate, 

The  oppofite  head  contains  very  fuperior  faculties.  The  views 
and  projedls  which  engage  his  purfuit  are  conceived  with  much 
energy.  The  forehead  is  obilinate.  It  fuppofes  a man  who 
follows  up  his  intention  with  vigour,  but  who  frequently  fails, 
from  a deficiency  of  wifdom,  of  refleiftion,  of  information  and 
docility  : after  violent  and  frequent  exertions,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  lefs  advanced  than  when  he  began  to  adl. 

fn  order  to  perceive  that  this  face  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
itfelf,  but  very  little  fo  with  furrounding  objeds,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  a very  profound  connoifieur.  Without  fcruple  fuch  a 
fpirit  as  this  would  overthrow  every  thing,  provided  he  himfelf 
Hood.  He  feeks  to  penetrate  objedls,  but  confiders  them  in  a falfe 
point  of  view.  He  is  prompt  to  feize,  but  every  thing  efcapes  him 
in  an  inftant.  Were  he  lefs  ardent  in  his  defires,  he  would  be 
rich.  He  would  be  much  more  fuccefsful,  if  his  ambition  was 
lefs  turbulent.  In  fhort,  he  would  be  capable  of  more  attach- 
ment, with  a niind  lefs  eager.  A real  fervice  wculd  be  rendered 
fpfocicty>  if  it  were  pofiible  to  fix  him.  A phyfionomy  more 

original 
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original  and  better  charadlerifed  I have  hardly  ever  feen.  To 
lead  fuch  a man,  it  is  at  once  very  eafy,  and  extremely  difficult. 
If  you  betray  the  fmalleft  appearance  that  you  mean  to  direct  him, 
you  will  profit  nothing  ; but  manage  him  with  addrefs,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs  feafonably  oppofe  him,  make  him  feel 
your  fuperiority  lefs  by  words  than  by  effedls,  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  he  will  not  refill  you. 


H. 

MALVIEU.— the  Plate» 

This  fort  of  portraits  is,  in  many  refpefls,  the  moll  favourable  to 
phyfiognomical  obfervations. 

Provided,  however,  the  contours  be  given  with  fufficient  clear- 
nefs  and  accuracy,  I fnould  perhaps  give  an  exclufive  preference 
to  the  profile : but  on  the  other  hand  it,  too,  has  its  difficulties ; 
and  particular  features,  which  are  generally  negleded  in  a profile, 
efcape  not  even  the  moll  ordinary  painter  in  reprefenting  the  full 
face,  or  three  fourths  of  it.  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  attitude 
which  refults  from  three  fourths  of  the  face,  is,  I think,  one  of  the 
happiell,  and  Iheds  the  moll  advantageous  light  over  the  figure. 

You  difeover  in  it,  in  all  their  precifion,  the  contours  of,  the 
forehead,  of  the  cheek,  of  the  chin,  of  both  the  eyes,  of  the  nofe, 
and  of  the  mouth.  Is  it  polTible,  for  inllance,  to  imagine  for  this 
portrait  a pofition  more  expreffi've  and  more  charadlerillic  ? The 
contour  of  the  forehead  difeovers  lefs  prudence  than  caprice ; it 
forms  a contrail  with  thefe  eyes  fo  lively  and  fo  full  of  fire.  The 
eye-brows  admirably  well  depifl  the  ingenious  artift.  That  bony 
and  broad  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  dillin(ilive  mark  of  mafculinc 
energy.  At  the  fame"  time,  there  is  a want  of  harmony  between 
the  mouth  and  that  decided  look ; thefe  two  parts  have  not  been 
taken  at  the  fame  moment.  The  mouth  feems  to  announce  more 
gemlenefs,  gcodnefs,  and  weakuefs,  than  the  reft  of  the  face. 

How 
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How  much  to  be  regretted  that  premature  death,  which  de-^ 
prived  the  arts  of  talents  fo  promifing  ! V/hat  might  not  have  been 
expeded  from  an  artill,  who,  fo  early  in  life,  painted  his  own  por- 
trait with  fo  much  boidnefs  and  precifion  ! 


i.  • 

quESNOYv-- the  Plate i 

With  the  llighteft  knowledge  of  mankind,  were  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  only  from  the  eye-brows,  you  would  at  once  declare, 
' that  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  an  ordinary  man. 

This  is  not,  indeed,  the  look  of  genius,  but  it  is  full  of  fenfibi- 
lity  and  delicacy.  There  is  an  expreffion  of  dignity  and  tafle  ill 
the  nofe.  It  is  a pity  the  mouth  fhculd  be  concealed  and  drawn 
with  fo  little  precifion.  That  forehead  doping  backward,  and 
terminated  in  a point,  fuppofes  talents,  capacity,  a difpofition  to 
induftry,  and  facility  in  execution. 

Before  us  we  have  only  a fourth  copy,  but  the  figure  of  the  face 
is  not  for  that  lefs  original,  both  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  parts 
taken  feparately  : a clearnefs  and  a harmony  predominate  in  it, 
which,  on  the  very  firft  approach,  captivate 'our  afFedlion.  Turned 
the  other  way,  this  portrait,  1 believe,  would  pleafe  flill  more. 

Van  Dyk,  who  painted  it,  preferred  the  efFe£l  of  the  pidlure  to 
that  of  the  phyficnomy.  His  charadlers  are  lefs  diilinguifhed  by 
the  accuracy  of  detail,  than  by  leading  features,  by  the  manner 
and  ftyle* 

Accullomed  to  execute  in  the  grand  tafle,  he  attached  himfelf 
more  to  tlic  principal  form  and  Ipiric  of  the  face,  than  to  a feru- 
pulous  exad'tnefs.  He  imitated  rather  as  a poet,  than  as  a faithful 
copyer. 
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K. 

H. 'N  the  Plate, 

The  exprelTive  height  of  the  forehead,' and  its  pofition,  which  is 
by  far  too  perpendicular,  injure  the  real  charader  cf  this  portrait, 
though,  in  other  refpcfls,  a tolerable  likenefs.  Put  t-»  take  it  as  it 
is,  we  nmli  always  allow  to  the  original  a mind  clear  and  difpofed 
to  the  love  of  order  : a heart  generous,  frank,  incapable  cf  artifice  : 
much  application,  calmnefs  and  reHedlion.  We  muib  rani;  him 
with  perfons  who  have  abdity  without  genius,  who  a*-e  firm  w4h- 
out  harfhnefs,  ftudious  without  pedantry.  A delicate  ear,  an  ac- 
curate eye,  a judgment  which  examines  in  filence,  adtivity  wdhout 
bufJe,  a noble  modefty,  a defire  to  oblige.  Thefe  are  qualities 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  overlook  in  this  charadler,  though  weak- 
ened through  the  faultinefs  of  the  drawing. 

The  arch  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  fcull  may  contain  acquired 
riches,  clear  and  diftindb  ideas  j but  you  mull  not  look  into  it  for 
a creative  genius. 

To  form  a judgment  of  him  from  the  look,  this  man  mull  have 
had  the  moll  happy  difpofitions  toward  becoming  a great  artift. 
He  perhaps  would  not  have  excelled  in  works  of  invention  j but 
his  good  fenfe,  his  calmnefs,  his  app’ication,  his  energy  and  per- 
feverance,  would  have  rendered  him  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
execution  : a hafty  or  flovenly  piece  of  work  could  never  be  to  his 
tafte. 

After  this,  would  you  wilh  to  fee,  in  reality,  a perfedt  model  of 
probity  and  modefty,  the  moft  leiviceable,  grateful,  and  alFedlionate 
of  mankind  ? I mull  refer  you  t the  original  of  this  portrait,  Mr, 
Jli'ael  Hartmann,  now  fettled  at  Ludwiglbourg. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED, 

L. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. — See  the  Plate^ 

OPPOSITE  is  a portrait  engraved  after  the  original  painting  of 
Holbein  in  the  poflefTion  of  Mr.  de  Micheln  at  Bale,  and  which 
defer ves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moll  beautiful  mafter-pieces  of 
the  art.  / 

In  vain  will  any  one  attempt  to  feize  the  fpirit  which  feems  to 
emanate  frc;n  this  wonderful  production  ; it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  defigner,  however  great  his  ability,  to  convey  by  the  graver 
the  exprefiion  of  an  origins!  wh'ch  conveys  the  imprelTion  of  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  hand  of  a fuperior  being.  Yet  what  truth  is 
viiible  in  this  copy  ! What  an  air  of  authenticity!  It  is  not  pofliblc 
that  this  Ihould  be  the  produtlion  merely  of  imagination. 

Here  is  one  whom  you  may  confidently  call  a man,  one  who 
merits  that  appellation.  Here  is  a figure  prefented  in  the  beft 

pofition. 
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pofition  poffible,  and  in  the  moft  advantageous  light ; though  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  forehead  is  covered  by  the  hat.  All  force, 
all  energy,  who  would  prefume  to  refill  that  lion-like  countenance? 
How  well  alTured  is  that  man  of  whatever  he  knows,  and  of  what 
he  fays ! Who  will  attempt  to  impofe  upon  him  ? Who  dare  pre- 
tend to  lead,  to  move,  to  model  him  at  his  pleafure  ? What  unity? 
\vhat  firmnefs  and  profundity ! what  manly  virtue ! what  un- 
ihaken  prudence  ! A fpirit  weak,  timid,  irrefolute,  or  trivial,  could 
not  fupport  the  cold  difdain  of  his  filence.  How  that  refleding 
look  penetrates  you  ! With  what  eafe  he  fees  through  the  jargon 
of  flattery,  or  that  of  unmeaning  politenefs ! How  direflly  he  ad- 
vances to  his  obje£l ! He  crulhes  us  into^he  dull,  and  raifes  us  up 
again.  Call  this  declamation,  if  you  pleafe;  with  me  the  word 
is  of  no  importance,  I am  convinced  that  you  feel  me  in  the  right, 
whether  you  have  candour  enough  to  allow  it,  or  whether  you 
alFeft  not  to  fee  what  forces  itfelf  upon  your  notice. 

This  face,  particularly  this  large  chin,  and  the  thick  neck,  fup- 
pofe  a nape  uncommonly  brawny ; and,  notwithftanding  this  pro- 
digious force  (I  had  almoft  called  it  the  force  of  a bull),  what 
delicacy  of  judgment,  what  fprightlinefs,  what  attic  fait  in  th® 
mouth,  or  in  the  line  only  which  feparates  it  I 

I lhall  here  flop,  as,  in  all  probability,  I fliall  take  occafion, 
more  than  once,  to  refer  to  this  head. 


M. 

COUNT  STADION,  MINISTER  OF  STATE  TO  THE  ELECTOR  OF 
TREVES. — See  the  Plate* 

The  ftatefman,  the  accompliflied  man  of  büfinefs  of  the  hlgheft 
importance,  who  difpatches  it  with  equal  facility,  expedition  and 
exadlnefs,  who  effefts  whatever  he  will.  This  is  what  the  eye  of 
a connoifleur  will  inftantly  difcover  in  this  image« 
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Thefe  eyes  arreft  and  penetrate  you : they  remove  the  refpeflfa! 
veil  with  which  you  had  covered  ycurfelf  in  the  ante-chamber. 
The  heart  expands  to  that  alTured  look  : the  moment  you  are  in 
his  prefence,  you  feel  encouraged  by  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  receives  you. 

Every  eye  whofe  upper  eye-lid  is  thus  folded  upward,  whofe 
contours  are  fo  precife,  fo  lharp ; whofe  lengthened  angle  termi- 
nates thus  in  a point ; I fay,  every  eye  thus  formed,  decidedly  an- 
nounces an  intelligent  aäivity. 

In  this  copy,  the  fprightlinefs  which  belongs  to  the  chara61er  of 
the  original  has  not  been  preferved ; but,  from'the  combination 
of  the  features,  the  phyfionomift  prefently  infers  it.  He  perceives 
the  fource  of  it  in  the  eye,  in  the  nofe,  and  efpecially  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  lip,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  cheek.  He  will  farther 
difcover  in  the  angle  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  a, 
gaiety  where  wit  and  gentlenefs  are  united. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  does  not  accord  with  the  energy 
and  fire  which  are  dilFufed  over  the  whole  form,  and  which  prin- 
cipally ihine  with  fuch  brilliancy  in  that  animated  eye. 

Mod  painters,  even  he  who  produced  this  portrait,  the  great 
Tfchbein  himfelf,  feem  to  negled  the  exterior  contours  of  the  fore- 
head, and  fatisfy  themfelves  with 'conveying  the  expreflion  of  it 

How  infenfible  are. they  of  the  fliock  it  gives  to  a perfon  of  tafte 
to  obferve  a palpable  difagreement  between  the  expreflion  and  the 
contours ! Why  do  they  not,  in  this  refpedt,  imitate  the  delightful 
harmony  obferved  by  Nature  ? 

It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  overlook  in  the  parallelifm  of  this  face, 
in  the  regularity  and  juftnefs  of  its  relations,  a charader  of  inte- 
grity and  truth,  great  capacity,  the  love  of  order,  much  firmnefs, 
courage  and  dignity.  This  charaäer  announces  itfelf  thus  from 
the  firft  inftant ; it  takes  immediate  polfelTion  both  of  our  heart  and 
underftanding. 


In 
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In  the  mouth,  you  may  obferve  a flight  air  of  difcontent,  which 
mufl  be  imputed  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  drawing. 

The  left  corner  of  the  upper  lip  is  faulty  : it.  ought  to  have  in- 
dicated, by  a flight  trait,  its  connexion  with  the  upper  lip. 

The  blunted  contour,  extending  from  the  right  cheek  to  below 
the  chin,  robs  this  phyfionomy  of  part  of  the  delicacy  which  be- 
longs to  it. 

The  qualities  which  this  portrait  exprefles,  in  the  truth  and 
harm.ony  of  the  whole,  are  generous  goodnefs,  elevated  fentiments, 
and  natural  greatnefs  of  foul ; and  it  is  eafier  to  feel,  than  to 
convey,  thefe  different  expreflions. 

The  portrait,  as  a work  of  art,  feems  to  me  worthy  of  admi- 
ration. 

y • ^ y ^ ^ 

Here  I fliall  beg  permiflion  to  add  a few  particulars  tending  to 
unfold  the  charaaer  of  this  diflinguiftied  perfonage,  and  which 
undoubtedly  deferve  a place  : 

Count  Stadion,  on  taking  poffeflion  of  his  eftates,  found  himfelf 
involved  in  debt.  A fleward,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  propofed  to  him  the  means  of  clearing  himfelf,  by 
raifing  the  rents  of  his  farms.  The  count  approved  of  this  plan ; 
it  procured  him  money  to  fatisfy  his  creditors.  After  fome  time 
he  vifited  the  eflate,  and,  to  his  great  ailoniftiment,  found  feveral 
of  the  farms  (of  which  he  had  lately  granted  leafes)  advercifed  to  be 
let.  On  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  ipif^hief  arofe  from  the  excef- 
' five  increafe  of  rent.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  induce  him 
to  continue  the  old  farmers,  and  ordered  the  full  value  of  the  ad- 
vanced rent  which  they  had  paid  to  be  reflored.  This  reftitution 
^mounted  to  eight  hundred  pounds, 
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It  15  impoffibk  to  imagine  how  highly  he  was  refpefled  and 
beloved  in  his  own  country.  To  enjoy  his  elleem  was  to  make 
lure  of  the  public  favour. 

It  had  been  propofed  to  convert  certain  diftrifls  of  arable  land  in 
Suabia  into  forell.  Had  this  projeft  been  executed,  Mr.  de  Sta- 
dion would  have  been  a conliderable  gainer  by  it,  but  it  met  with 
his  hearty  oppofition.  ‘ I am  much  lefs  intereaed,’  faid  he,  ‘ in 

a hundred  deer,  than  in  a.lheaf  of  corn  loft  to  my  poor  peafantry. 
‘ I would  rather  have  the  ancient  forefts  laid  open,  and  cleared 
‘ for  the  plough.* 

During  the  winter  he  found  employment  for  the  day-labourers, 
and  the  poorer  of  the  peafants  ; and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  increafed 
their, wages.  When  the  revenue  officers  came  to  demand  the  taxes 
from  the  common  people,  he  advanced  the  money  for  them,  to 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  their  running  in  debt  to, government.  He 
was  often  feen  walking  through  the  villages  with  a peafant’s  child 
in  each  hand.  The  needy  and  the  orphan  found  in  him  a father, 
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The  following  traits  of  Count  Stadion’s  charaaer  and  hiftory, 
has  been  left  me  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him : 

Juftice,  in  him,  had  its  principle  in  a noble  dlfintereHednefs, 
' and  was  fupported  by  a firm  and  manly  fpirit ; he  difpenfed  it 
with  feverity,  nay  even  with  rigour,  when  the  prevention  of  evil 
‘ was  in  queftion.  Humane  and  beneficent  to  all,  he  knew  how- 

* ever  to  diftinguilh  thofe  whofe  way  of  thinking  was  congenial  to 
his  own  ; he  had  the  talent  of  difeovenng  them  by  a fpecies  of 

• divination  which  might  be  called  inliinaive,  and  which  feldom 
? deceived  him.  A fworn  enemy  to  Jiypocrify,  bigotry,  and  in- 

‘ tolerance, 
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« tolerance,  he  laid  reftraint  on  no  man’s  confcience,  and  bellowed 
« his  chief  regard  on  the  qualities  of  the  heart ; he  took  great  care 
« to  direa  the  condua  of  fuch  as  folicited  his  proteaion  and  ac- 
« quaintance.  He  approved  himfelf  an  able  politician,  and  a 
‘ faithful  fervant,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  public  employments. 

« He  never  could  be  fwayed  by  favour,  or  the  view  of  intereft,  to 
‘ detach  himfelf  from  a plan  which  he  thought  conducive  to  the 
« public  welfare.  Endowed  with  uncommon  fagacity,  he  confi- 
^ dered  his  objea  in  every  form  which  it  could  aflume,  and  calcu-?  \ 

‘ lated  every  confequence  which  might  refult  from  it.  His  heart 

< was  naturally  polfelfed  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  he  regarded 
‘ no  facrifice  as  too  great  for  him  to  make,  when  the  happinefs  of 

< his  friends  was  at  flake.  The  Sciences  he  loved  and  proteded. 

< Favourable  to  agriculture,  from  a convidlion  of  its  importance, 

< he  encouraged  it  befidcs  from  tafle  : gardening  was  cne  of  his 
« amufements.  Several  young  perfons,  who  diflinguifhed  them- 
« felves  by  fuperior  talents,  were  educated  by  him,  and  fent  to 

< vifit  foreign  countries  with  liberal  appointments.  To  fecure  to 

< his  country  the  acquifition  of  a man  of  merit,  he  fpared  neither 
« trouble  nor  expence.  His  library,  his  fine  colkaion  of  pidures, 

‘ his  buildings,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  his  erudition,  tafle  and 

< magnificence. 

* Count  Stadion,  after  fifty  years  of  faithful  fervice,  retired 

* from  bufinefs  and  the  court,  to  enjoy,  as  he  faid,  a little  interval 

* between  life  and  death.  Happy  in  the  fociety  of  a few  valuable 
« friends,  he  chofe  an  afylum  in  one  of  his  own  eflates,  where  he 

< enjoyed  eight  happy  years  more  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 

* and  amidfl  his  dependents,  on  whom  he  was  continually  beflow- 
^ ing  ads  of  beneficence. 

‘ At  the  age  of  feventy-eight,  this  gcod  man  terminated  his 
^ career,  A life  fo  honourable  and  praife- worthy  was  crowned 

* with  an  end  worthy  of  it  He  looked  forward  to  his  laft  mo- 
‘ ment  with  the  refignation  of  a Chriflian,  and  the  firmnefs  of  a 

* Philofopher,  He  died  univerfally  lamented  by  his  dependents, 
« regretted  by  his  friends,  and  his  memory  is  refpeded  even  by 
f his  enemies.* 
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A MAN  MODEST  AND  SINCERE.— the  Platei 

So  wretchedly  are  the  eyes  of  this  portrait  drawn^  that  they  mull- 
pafs  for  almoll  nothing.  We  have  little  more  than  the  {ketch  of 
them  j but  imagination,  from  a flight  examination  of  the  form 
and  air  of  the  face,  can  eafily  fupply  the  deficiency. 

Thefe  eyes,  if  we  confider  them  in  relation  to  their  orbit,  muft 
be  little  and  funk  j but  they  will  not,  on  that  account,  however, 
appear  lefs  luminous. 

A head  like  this  reflefls  calmly ; it  turns  its  obje£l:  every  way, 
and  meditates  upon  it  with  deliberation.  It  promifes  a man 
naturally  good,  gentle,  modefl  and  fincere,  who  unites  much  in- 
genuity to  the  powers  of  fpeech.  The  mouth  efpecially  Teems  to 
juflify  this  opinion,  which  is.flill  farther  confirmed  by  the  form  of' 
the  face,  and  even  by  the  hair.  The  defign  of  the  forehead  is  too 
vague  and  deftitute  of  charadler.  Serenity  of  mind  is  the  only  in, 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 


, O. 

PORTRAIT  AND  HhYLOV  LTTE.^See  the  Plate^ 

I 

How  much  more  cxpreflive  is  the  filhouettc  than  the  fhaded 
face,  reprefented  in  the  oppofite  Place  ! 

It  is  certain,  that  both  of  them  announce  a man  eflimable  for  his 
goodnefs,  probity,  and  eagernefs  to  oblige  5*  but  the  phyfionomift 

will 
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in  preference  attach  himfelf  to  the  filhouette,  becaufe  it  pre- 
fents  him  with  greater  dignity  in  the  under  part  of  the  profile,  and 
more  poetical  fentiinent  Tn  the  nofe.  Befides,  the  form  of  the  face 
2S  infinitely  more  vulgar  in  the  portrait.  It  wants  the  unity  of  the 
moment,  or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  with  more  accuracy,  you  do  not 
clifcover  in  it  a fmgle  moment  that  is  perfedlly  fimultaneous.  The 
eyes  fay  nothing,  afic  nothing,  obferve  nothing : they  are  totally 
deilitute  of  idea. 

The  attitude  and  the  light  appear  to  me  likewife  very  badly 
chofen  ; they  almoft  entirely  deftroy  the  efiedl  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, and  gannot  poffibly  be  in  harmony  with  a nofe  fo  prominent  as 
this  is. 


P. 

MAN  OF  SINGULAR  INTEGRITY.— 5*^^  the  Plate^ 

Oppofite  is  a moft  original  head,  admirably  hit  ofF,  and  placed 
in  a good  light.  In  it  you  perceive  the  form  and  the  traits  of  the 
face  in  their  utmoft  precifion  ; and  though  the  noltrils  and  eyes  be 
not  drawn  with  perfect  accuracy,  they  deilroy  not  the  principal 
charatler. 

We  have  before  us.a  man  of  fingular  integrity,  .candour,  and  . 
fenfe,  equally  aftive  and  inventive.  Sure  of  his  mark,  he  will 
have  the  courage  to  deviate  from  the  common  track  ; but  never  will 
be  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  modefty,  which  is  natural  to  him,  nor 
make  any  one  feel  his  fupbiority. 

From  fuch  a forehead  I expedl  not  the  talent  of  poefy  ; but  will 
confidently  affirm,  that  we  have  here  an  attentive  mind,  that  this 
man  has  a turn  for  refearch,  and  will  probably  apply  his  indullry 
to  tiie  mechanical  arts. 
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SPIRIT  ANB  INGENUITY, — Sce  the  Plate». 

In  this  phyfionomy  there  is  much  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  but  thd 
drawing  is  weak  and  timid. 

The  contour  which  extends  from  the  eye  down  to  the  chin,  and 
that  which  bounds  the  hind-head,  promifed  a forehead  more  feri- 
ous.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  itfelf  required  progreffions 
delicate  and  more  expreffive. 

At  firft  fight  the  phyfionomift  will  pronounce,  that  this  profile 
ought  to  have  been  treated  with  greater  boldnefs ; that  the  eye 
and  mouth  are  by  far  too  timid  and  childifh.  Strengthen,  for 
inftance,  by  a fingle  llroke  of  the  graver,  the  upper  eye-lid,  and 
you  will  reftore  to  that  face,  part  of  the  ingenuity  that  belongs 
to  it. 


R. 

/ 

PROFILE  OF  A THINKING  Uh^,-^See  the  Plate» 

Whether  this  profile  be  a ftrong  likenefs,  I very  much  doubt  % 
but  however  far  it  may  be  from  the  original,  I maintain  that  it 
cannot  have  been  defigned  after  a mean  or  ordinary  man. 

The  outline  of  this  fort  of  heads,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit 
with  perfect  accuracy;  but  an  artift  of  the  meaneft  ability  will 
hardly  mifs  it  altogether. 

Notwithftanding  the  feeblenefs  of  this  copy,  the  principal  form 
is  confpicuoufly  apparent.  It  is  the  profile  of  a thinking  man, 

who 
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who  loves  and  purAies  the  beautiful,  who  attaches  himfelf  to  it 
from  tahe.  I do  not  think,  however,  he  poffefles  very  exquifite 
fenlibility ; and,  fuch  as  he  is  in  this  portrait,  I Ihould  be  tempted 
to  affert,  that  he  feels  according  to  reafon ; that  he  is  the  oppohte 
of  thofe  foft  and  delicate  fouls,  of  thofe  romantic  and  eledrical 
fpirits,  who  refer  every  thing  to  fentiment.  Befides,  I perceive  in 
this  liead  a produ6live  force  which  ads  not  by  fudden  ftarts,  but 
which  has  occalion  to  labour  its  fubjed,  to  refled  upon  it,  to  treat 
it  methodically. 

In  the  mouth  there  is  a vacancy  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
the.eye,  the  nofe,  the  front,  and  back  part  of  the  head. 


S. 

A THINKING  MAN,  WHO  REDUCES  EVERY  THING  TO 
ANALYSIS.— the  Plate. 

This  man  too  I rank  among  the  thinkers  who  reduce  every  thing 
to  analyfls ; but  his  profile  by  no  means  reaches  the  ingenuity  and 
unity  of  the  preceding,  which,  by  its  ftrudure  and  proportions, 
indicates  more  fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  idea,  more  genius  and  abi- 
lity, than  are  difcoverable  in  the  one  oppofite.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  you  have  but  to  take  feparately  each  particular  part  of  the  two 
profiles,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other.  The  eye  alone  might  admit  of  fome 
exceptions ; that  of  the  lafl:  face,  without  being  mere  intelligent, 
has  more  vivacity  than  the  other,  and  fuppofes  a man  more  adive, 
more  enterprifing,  more  perfevering. 

The  charader,  taken  as  a whole,  has  a tint  of  harflinefs,  vio- 
lence, and  obflinacy  ; but  thefe  defeds  are  fomewhat  correded  by 
the  air  of  the  face,  which  promifes  a humour  more  pliant,  more 
complaifant,  and  obliging,  than  the  former. 
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The  favourable  fide  of  this  chara£ler  difplays  itfelf  in  the  eye, 
the  cheek,  and  the  mouth  j the  reft  is  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  face,  and  in  its  form. 


T. 

A MAN  OF  considerable  GENIUS. — hce  the  Plate» 

This  is  the  head  of  a man  of  confiderable  genius,  but  whofc 
inihd,  purely  paffive,  confines  itfelf  to  obfervarion.  We  muftmot 
rank  him  among  the  thinkers  properly  fo  called ; he  is  excluded 
from  this  by  the  forehead,  which  is  too  fmooth  and  too  fimple ; 
but  we  cannot  help  admitting  him  to  pafs  for  a very  intelligent 
obferver,  of  fingular  ingenuity  and  tafte. 

Heads  of  this  clafs  ought  ever  to  be  dravvn  in  fuch  an  attitude, 
and  in  fuch  a pofition. 

This  face  polTefles  nothing  animated  j it  wants  energy,  fire, 
aflivity,  and  induftry ; a mind  like  this  was  made  for  receiving, 
not  producing',  that  mouth  will  not  fay  a great  deal,  but  all  it  does 
fay  will  be  very  much  to  the  purpofe. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED^ 

V. 

model  of  a profound  politician,  of  an  Enlightened 
STATESMAN. — See  the  Plate* 

THIS  is  a kind  of  face  whofe  likenefs  it  is  almofl  impoffible 
cxaftly  to  hit,  or  entirely  to  mifs:  even  in  the  moft  incorrefl 
copy,  it  will  always  preferve  u trait  of  greatnefs  very  eafily  dif- 
cernible.  ' . 

Whoever  looks  on  the  oppofite  portrait,  fuppofing  him  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  original  whom  it  means  to  perfonate,  will 
neverthelefs  declare,  without  hefitation,  ‘ This  is  a fuperiof 
‘ genius  !*  and  it  were  the  groffeft  affedation  to  deny  it. 

In  truth,  what  depth  of  underftanding,  what  confummate  wif- 
dom  may  not  be  expedled  from  fuch  a phylionomy  ? I would  ven- 
ture to  hold  it  up  as  the  complete  model  of  a profound  politician, 
©f  an  enlightened  ftatefman, 
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7'his  is  the  man,  were  I a prince,  whom  I would  choofe  for  my 
prime  minifter.  Such  is  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  eye,  the  look, 
which  I would  wilh  to  find  in  him. 

It  is  true,  he  is  not  a poet,  nor  a philofopher,  nor  a mathemati- 
cian ; but  let  the  feveral  merits  of  thefe  different  chara61ers  be- 
come neceffary  to  him,  and  he  will  make  them  all  his  own. 

Examine  one  by  one  the  forehead,  the  nofe  (though  indifferently 
drawn),  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth,  the  ear,  and  you 
will  find  them  equally  exprefiive. 

If  the  parts,  taken  feparately,  be  thus  fignificant,  how  powerful 
an  effeft  muft  the  combination  produce  ! 


X. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  WHO  ACTS  WITH  CALMNESS  AND 
■ INTEGRITY. — See  the  Plate, 

The  relievo  of  this  portrait  is  admirable;  it  is  fo  well  defigned, 
and  the  light  and  fhade  fo  happily  difpofed,  that,  in  thefe  refpedls, 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a mailer- piece.  In  a fpace  fo  cöntrafled, 
the  form  and  features  have  all  the  precifion,  all  the  harmony, 
which  can  be  expefted  from  the  graver.  ' , 

I would  fay,  as  to  the  charafler  of  the  original,  that  he  is  of  a 
phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament ; that  he  is  a friend  to  order; 
that  he  never  failles  beyond  his  fpherc,  but  afls  always  with  calm- 
nefs,  and  as  a man  of  integrity.  I would  affign  him  only  mode- 
rate talents ; no  genius,  no  produdUve  force. 

This  judgment  I form  from  the  exterior  contour  which  extends 
from  the  point  of  the  toupee  to  the  chin  : the  ear,  too,  contributes 
fomewhat  to  this  decifion. 
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Y. 

THE  DUKE  d’ureino.— the  Plate, 

In  the  tenth  copy  of  this  head,  you  flill  difcover  the  fpirit  of 
Raphael ; but,  as  in  moft  of  the  heads  of  this  great  painter,  there 
is  wanting  exaft  truth,  the  details  of  Nature,  and,  I have  the  bold» 
nefs  to  add,  accuracy  of  defign. 

This  criticifm,  however  bold  it  may  appear,  is,  neverthelefs, 
well  founded  ; the  heads,  and  particularly  the  portraits  of  Raphael, 
are  fcarcely  ever  corredf  in  the  detail.  The  nofe  is  always  too 
near  the  mouth,  and  too  far  from  the  eye.  Almofl  always,  and 
chiefly  when  he  paints  foft  and  voluptuous  faces,  he  blends  in  thehi 
lefs  or  more  of  his  own  image;  certain  forms,  and  a tint  of  re- 
femblance  which  recal  it.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  with  the  ojopo- 
fite  portrait  now  under  invefligation.  It  has  fomething  the  air  of 
Raphael  ; and,  for  this-  rcafon,  you  difcover  in  it  his  calm  and 
gentle  charadler,  his  prcpenfity  to  love  and  pleafure. 

The  eye,  the  eye- brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  oval  form  of 
the  face,  every  thing  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  every  thing 
exprefles  the  foft  recolledtions  of  a foul  employing  and  feeding  it- 
felf  with  a beloved  objeft.  Even  to  the  very  hair,  there  is  not  a 
Angle  particular  but  what  fuggefts  the  idea  of  a tender  and  amo- 
rous difpofltion. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  the  noftril  and  the  angle  of  the  lips  are 
drawn  fo  carelefsly.  Tims  it  is  that  negligences  of  this  fort  dif- 
figure  a hundred  thcufand  portraits,  and  yet  efcape  the  fuperficial 
obferver,  though  they  inconceivably  injure  the  exprefiion. 
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M * * * after  RAPHAEL. — See  the  Plate*. 

What  has  been  juft  advanced  refpeifting  one  head  by  Raphael,  is 
applicable  to  almoft  all  of  them.  All  poflefs  the  fame  inimitable 
perfeäions,  and  the  fame  defeäs. 

Ye  lovers  of  truth  ! wherefore  difguife  what  forces  itfelf  on  ob- 
fervation,  and  what  no  one  can  contradi6i  ? Is  it  neceifary  to  be 
free  from  every  fault,  in  order  to  be  a great  man  ? Is  it  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  glory  of  R.aphael,  to  have  redeemed  a few  trifling 
blemiflies  by  numberlefs  beauties  and  perfeflions  ? I would  wifli 
to  do  the  ftri£left  juftice  to  his  talents,  to  acknowledge  his  merit; 
neverthelcfs,  do  not  let  me  conceal  his  defefls,  but,  with  a modeft 
Iranknefs,  point  them  out  to  the  enthufiaftic  admirer  and  the  fer-* 
vile  imitator. 

Oppoflte  is  another  head  w'hich  flrikes  by  its  chara£ler  of  great- 
nefs,  by  a happy  mixture  of  calmnefs  and  refolution,  of  intrepidity 
and  gentlenefs. 

It  is  much  more  thinking  and  decided  than  the  preceding,  but 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  poetical,  and  lefs  formed  for  love.  The 
noltril  excepted,  that  nofe  is  almoft  fublime  ; and  yet  it  could  not 
be  fo  by  the  fide  of  fuch  an  eye.  The  expreflion  of  the  eyes  is 
never  either  true  or  fublime,  when  in  fuch  an  attitude  the  upper 
eye-lid  entirely  difappears. 

The  obliquity  of  the  mouth  we  muft  impute  to  the  copier,  and 
fliall  only  add,  that  a collection  of  fuch  lhaven  heads,  prefented  in 
this  attitude  and  in  this  light,  would  be  infinitely  in terefting  to  the 
phyfiognomical  obfcrver. 
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A.  A. 

HENRY  FUSELI.—'^^^  the  Blüte» 

Oppolite  is  a charafler  given  in  a very  fuperior  ftyle,  a face 
drawn  with  all  pofiible  precifion.  ■ 

If  you  would  draw  as  a phyfionomift,  you  muft  defign  in  this 
manner.  All  the  features  are  of  inconteftable  truth;  they  are  fo 
many  diftind  perceptions,  in  which  every  thing  is  pofitive,  in 
which  nothing  is  altered  or  aiFeded. 

The  painter  has  forgotten  himfelF,  and  given  undivided  attention 
to  Nature  alone,  whofe  faithful  interpreter  he  ought  to  be.  It 
was  hardly  poffible,  without  doubt,  to  catch  all  the  Ipirit  of  a face 
fo  original;  but  the  copy  is  a fufficient  proof  that  the  deligner  was 
filled  with  his  objed,  that  he  ftudied  it,  and  employed  every  effort 
to  fubjed  it  to  his  pencil  It  was  his  wilh  to  imitate  Nature  as 
clofely  as  fhe  can  be  imitated  bv  art ; it  was  his  wilh  to  preferve 
the  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  expreffive  curve  of  the  upper  eye  lid, 
that  of  the  mouth,  that  of  this  energetic  nofe,  which  alone  an- 
nounces at  once  the  extraordinary  man. , 

The  artift  has  executed  his  talk;  yet,  his  very  exadnefs,  and 
his  fcrupuious  fidelity,  have,  in  my  opinion,  produced  foine 
touches  which  appear  ratiier  too  ilrong.  ' 

It  now  remains  that  I (hculd  charaderife  this  phyfionomy*— 
and  much,  very  much,  j have  to  fay  of  it ; 

The  curve,  which  defcribes  the  profile  in  whole,  is  obvioufly 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable ; it  indicates  an  energetic  charader 
•which  fpurns  at  the  idea  of  trammels.  By  its  contours  and  pofi- 
tion,  the  forehead  is  more  fuited  to  the  poet  than  the  thinker ; I 
trace  in  it  more  force  than  gentlenefs ; the  fire  of  imagination, 

rather 
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rather  than  the  coolnefs  of  reafonr  The  nofe  feems  to  be  the  feat 
of  an  intrepid  genius,  The  mouth  promifes  a fpirit  of  application 
and  precifion  ; and  yet  it  cofts  the  original  the  greateft  effort  to 
give  the  iinifhing  touch  to  the  fmalleft  piece. 

His  extreme  vivacity'gets  the  better  of  that  portion  of  attention 
and  exadnefs  w'lth  which  Nature  endowed  him,  and  which  is  ftill 
dillinguiihable  in  the  detail  of  all  his  works.  You  will  even  fome. 
times  find  in  them  a degree  of  hnifhing  almcft  over  curious,  and 
which,  for  this  reafon,  forms  a fingular  contrafi  with  the  boldnefs 
of  the  whole. 

Without  my  telling  it,  any  perfon  may  perceive,  that  this  cha- 
raäer  is  not  deflitute  of  ambition,  and  that  a fenfe  of  his  own 
merit  efcapes  him  not. 

It  may  alfo  be  fufpeiled  that  he  is  fubjeef  to  impetuous  emo- 
tiona , but  will  any  one  declare  that  he  loves  with  tendernefs, 
with  warmth,  toexcefs?  However,  there  is  nothing  more  true; 
tnough,  on  the  otner  hand,  his  fenfibility  has  cccafion  continually 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the  prefence  of  the  beloved  objea ; abfent, 
he  forgets  it,  and  troubles  himfelf  no  more.  While  near  him,  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fondly  attached,  may  lead  him  like  a child  ; 
but  quit  him,  and  the  moff  perfed  indifl^rence  will  follow.  In 
order  to  be  carried  along,  he  mufl  be  roufed,  be  flruck.  To  him 
the  flighted  complaifance  is  an  effort,  though  capable  of  the 
greateft  adions.  His  imagination  is  ever  aiming  at  the  fublime, 
^nd  delighting  itfelf  with  prodigies.  The  fantluary  of  the  graces 
IS  not  fhut  againft  him,  but  he  hzs  no  great  fkill  in  facrificing  to 
them,  and  gives  himfelf  very  little  concern  about  it.  He  feldom 

reaches  the  fublime,  though  formed  to  feel  it.  Nature  intended  hi.m 

for  a great  poet,  a great  painter,  a great  orator  but,  as  he  himfelf 
exprefl'es  it,  ‘ Inexorable  Fate  does  not  always  proportion  the  will 
‘ to  our  powers  ; it  fometimes  affigns  a copious  proportion  of  will 
to  ordinary  minds,  whofe  faculties  are  very  contraded;  and 
frequently  affociates  with  the  greateft  faculties  a will  feeble  and 
* impotent.* 
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Phyfiognomy,  or  what  is  very  nearly_  the  fame,  the  know- 
ledge of  man,  would  gain  infinitely,  if  a perfon,  of  whom  a good 
likenefs  is  given,  could  be  judged  of  befides  from  his  works.  I 
lhall  endeavour  to  colledhfome  elTays  of  this  fort. 

In  the  preceding  article  having  examined  the  image  of  a man 
remarkable  for  his  charadler  and  his  talents,  I lhall  novy  prefent  to 
the  reader  a few  of  hb  productions.  Conlidered  as  fuch,  and  as 
works  of  art,  they  will  furnilh  me,  in  both  refpedts,  with  reflediohs 
interefting  and  ufeful  to  the  end  I have  in  view. 


A. 

BRUTUS  AFTER  FUSELI.— the  Plate, 

Firft,  here  is  a Brutus,  at  the  inllant  when  the  ghofi:  appears  to 
him. 

The  copy  has  been  cruelly  disfigured,  efpecially  in  what  regards 
the  mouth  and  root  of  the  nofe ; but  whatever  may  be  its  defeßs, 
a vigorous  mind  alone  could  have  feized  a charadler  of  fuch  force. 

The  terror  painted  on  this  face  proclaims  a foul  filled  With  agi- 
tation and  uneafinefs,  yet  Üill  pofieffing  itfelf  fufiiciently  to  think 
and  to  reflea.  Uncertainty,  boldnefs,  contempt  and  fear,  are 
legible  in  the'eye,  and  the  mouth.  The  contours  of  the  eyes,  the 
eye-brows,  and  the  nofe  want  correanefs  and  dignity,  but  a cha- 
raaer  of  greatnefs  is  ftrikingly  apparent  in  the  whole  taken  toge- 
ther, which  does  honour  to  the  feeling  and  the  elFcrts  of  the  de- 
figner.  Particularly  in  the  chin,  there  is  an  expreflion  of  obfti- 
nacy,  courage,  and  haughtinefs. 
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B. 

MARY  THE  SISTER  OF  MARTHA, — See  the  Plate. 

Here  is  a mixture  of  gentlenefs  and  harfhnefs,  of  enthufiafm 
and  fenfuality. 

The  forehead  and  the  nofe  are  too  coarfe,  and  never  could  be  in 
accord  with  the  mild  and  docile  charadler  of  a difciple  of  our 
blelTed  Saviour^ 

The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  expreffes  perfeilly  well  a religious 
attention,  great  mental  vigour ; if  it  did  not  terminate  too  much 
in  a point,  it  might  be  held  up  as  the  model  of  an  energetic  and 
fpiritual  eye. 

The  mouth  is  much  too  coarfe  j the  corner  of  the  lips,  in  par- 
ticular, w£n:s  truth  and  correänefs ; but  this  defeä  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  copyer,  notwithftaßding  which,  we  muft  allow  that 
this  mouth  preferves  an  air  of  devotion,  languor,  and  tendernefs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  eye.brow  is  the  beft  managed  part  of  the 
face. 

The  attitude  of  the  hand  is  very  fortunate,  and  happily  ferves  to 
mark  the  calmnefs  of  attention;  but  it  is  badly  defigned;  too 
weak  and  tco  delicate  for  the  hand  of  a man,  it  has  neither  the 
grace  nor  pliancy  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  a woman. 

In  general  all  thefe  traits  are  too  ftrong  for  a female  figure.  The 
ear  alone  deferves  to  be  excepted  : I trace  in  it  both  delicacy  and 
precifion ; but  it  is  too  far  from  the  nofe,  befides  fomewhat  too 
large,  and  badly  placed. 
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c. 

SAINT  JOHN.— the  Plate, 

Saint^John-Baptift  in  tke  ecftafy  of  contemplation : ‘ This  is 
< the  Lamb  of  God.’ 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  criticife  the  eye,  and  particularly 
the  upper  eye-lid.  This  trait  is  evidently  extravagant,  af-  | 
feaed,  and  deftitute  of  truth  j however,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
defigner. 

The  forehead,  and  the  bandage  which  covers  it,  is  totally  without 
meaning. 

Undoubtedly  the  nofe  announces  great  delicacy  of  judgment: 
but  nothing  in  it  fuggefts  the  fublime  charaäer  of  a prophet,  or  the 
tranfports  of  a love  purely  divine. 

The  mouth  is  drawn  without  any  precifion ; the  upper  lip  is 
fomething  more  than  whimfical,  and  yet  both  the  one  and  the 
other  exprefs  the  delire  of  a foul  whofe  affeaions  are  let  on  things 
above,  and  which  has  renounced  all  the  vanities  of  this  world. 

The  chin,  the  part  below  it,  and  the  neck,  are  equally  exprelTive 
of  this  pious  elevation. 

Is  it  not  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a man,  full  of  genius  and 
energy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  lludy  attentively  every  part  of 
the  face  after  Nature  ? How  can  it  be  expefted  that,  without 
knowing  her,  any  one  lhould  imitate  her  well  ? Without  the  truth 
of  Nature,  genius  finks  to  little  oi  nothing,  and  energy  becomes 
\yeaknefs  whenever  it  ceafes  to  be  natyral. 
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How  many  young  ariifls  might  have  rifen  to  the  height  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  mafters,  had  they  fet  out  with  fludying  correfl- 
nefs  i had  they  liflened  to  the  voice  of  truth,  rather  than  followed 
the  wanderings  of  a wild  imagination  ! 


D. 

SATAN.— the  Plate» 

^ What  a fingular  produaion  ! It  proves  at  leaft,  beyond  contra, 
diaion,  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  artifl: ; it  announces  a man 
hlled  with  his  fubjea,  preffing  toward  the  mark,  and  making  every 
effort  to  attain  it;  prompt  in  feizing  an  idea,  and  eager  to  bring  it 
forward.  At  once  you  feel  what  muft  have  palfed  in  his  mind  at 
the  moment  when  he  gave  himfcif  up  to  this  compofition  j but  the 
fmalleil  rcfleai6n  is  fufficient  to  the  calm  obferver  to  difcover  its 
defeas he  fees  in  it  a borrowed  and  affeaed  manner : that 
original  fin  of  all  painters  who  have  genius,  or  who  imagine  that 
they  have  it. 

One  is  eafily  perfuaded  that  this  image  reprefentsabeing  power- 
ful, extraordinary,  more  than  human,  the  fworn  enemy  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  gentle  fimplicity  and  dignity  of  fentiment. 

Harfhnefs  and  obftinacy  are  engraven  on  that  front  of  brafs. 

The  fame  charafler  is  alfo  vifible  in  the  eye-brow,  if  that  name 
may  be  given  to  the  capricious  trait  which  tiie  painter  has  fubfli- 
tutcd  in  its  place. 

The  eyes  are  menacing  from  rage  and  malignity;  but  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  dillurbed  by  feaf.  That  look  indicates  agitation 
from  fome  unexpedded  difcovery. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  expreffes  violence;  the  lower  an- 
nounces  a judicious  mind,  but  ought  to  exprefs  more  malignity 
and  fury. 

In 
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In  the  mouth  the  mannerifi;  is  apparent.  In  this  copy  it  is 
weak,  though  it  be  not  fo  in  the  original : here  it  expreffes  fear 
rather  than  contempt.  The  under  lip  is  by  much  too  good. 

The  chin,  too,  ought  to  have  been  better  charAfterifed : compared 
with  that  terrible  forehead,  it  is  too  gentle  and  attra6Uve ; it 
fhould  have  been  broader,  firmer,  a little  awry,  and  projeding. 

You  cannot  however,  under  thefe  disfigured  traits,  but  dillinguilh 
the  fallen  angel:  ftill  you  perceive  fome  traces  of  his  ancient 
greatnefs  j and  in  this  confifts,  if  I miiiake  not,  the  principal 
jnerit  of  the  piece. 


E. 

AliEh  CP^l^^^See  the  Plates, 

The  death  of  Abel,  the  firft  vidim  facrificed  to  envy,  furnifhes; 
a bold  fubjedl  for  the  pencil  of  our  artiil ; and  fullering  innocence, 
under  the  form  of  a hero,  is  here  rcprefented  in  manly  and  ener- 
getic traits. 

In  all  the  works  of  this  painter,  the  fame  yigorous  touch  is  dif- 
cernible.  A manner  feeble  or  pitiful  were  altogether  unfuitable 
to  his  original  genius.  In  his  defigns,  you  remark  rather  a fort  of 
tenfion,  which,  in  truth,  is  not  common,  but  which  he  fometimes 
pulhes  to  extravagance,  even  at  the  expence  of  corrednefs. 


F. 

MAGICIAN  Ah Ah.yi.’^See  the  Plate. 

Even  without  our  knowing  what  it  is  intended  to  reprefent,  this 
figure  mull  llrike  5 and  furely  it  is  not  the  produdion  of  an  ordi- 
nary genius. 

A fingle 
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A fingle  defign  fuch  as  this  announces  more  than  a methodical 
artift,  more  than  an  artill  merely  intelligent.  And  if  I further 
add,  that  this  figure  reprefents  the  magician  Balaam  on  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  blefiing  the  children  of  Ifrael  whom  he  intended  to 
curfe,  could  any  one  refufe  to  the  author  a genius  kindled  with  the 
fire  of  a Michael-Angelo  ? . 


G. 

A REAL  SCENE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  QF  S.  SPIRITO  AT  ROME« 

See  the  Plate, 

Fury  and  force,  an  energy  uniformly  fupported,  and  ever 
aOdve  ; this  is  what  diftinguifhcs  moll  of  the  figures  and  compofi« 
tions  of  this  mafculine  genius. 

Speflres,  demons,  and  madmen  ; fantoms,  exterminating  angels ; 
murders  and  afts  of  violence  ; fuch  are  his  favourite  objeds  j and 
yet,  I again  aflert  it,  no  one  loves  with  more  tendernefs. 

The  fentiment  of  love  is  painted  in  his  look  ; but  the  form  and 
bony  fyftem  of  his  face  charadleriz?  in  him  a tafie  for.  terrible  fcenes, 
and  the  energy  which  they  require. 


H. 

THE  WITCH  OP  ENDOR. — See  the  Plate, 

This  face  prefents  a mixture  of  greatnefs  and  litdenefs,  of  ori- 
ginality and  caricature.  The  altitude  of  her  exprefies  energy  and 
afionifiiment. 

The  figure,  which  reprefents  the  Spirit  of  Samuel,  is  in  every 
refpeft  admirable. 
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Saul’s  figure  equally  claims  the  highcft  praife,  and  is  perfeaiy 
fuitable  to  the  hero  whom  we  fee  fainting  in  the  arms  of  a foldier 
inured  to  dreadful  fcenes. 

CALMNESS  and  WISDOM. — See  the  Plate. 

Here  is  finely  pourtrayed  the  image  of  Calmnefs  and  Wifdom, 
and  may  ferve  as  a contrail  to  the  preceding  Plate. 


I. 

\ 

FOUR  HORRIBLE  FACES  FROM  DANTe’s  HELL.— — the  Plate, 

All  of  thefe  exorefs  the  moft  horrible  fufferings;  notwithfiand- 
ing  which,  even  in  this  Hate,  they  announce  charafters  naturally 
energetic,  though  deilitute  of  true  greatnefs.  For  inilance,  the 
forehead  of  fig.  3.  could  not  pofiibly  belong  to  a diftinguiihed 
man. 

Thofe  are  not  ordinary  finners ; they  are  men  rugged  and  re- 
lentlefs,  who  never  knew  what  pity  was— -and  therefore  without 
mercy  has  judgment  been  pronounced  agairifl  them. 


K. 

SALOME  AFTER  FUSELI.— 5^^  the  Plate, 

Though  the  oppofite  print  be  one  of  our  artiil’s  earlieft  produc- 
tions, you  at  once  difcover  in  it  his  taile  and  his  manner. 

The  face  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  is  neither  fufficicntly 
young  or  feminine.  The  eyes  and^the  nofe,  without  being  beau- 
tiful, are  aot  however  deilitute  of  dignity. 
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The  too  narrow  forehead,  which  indicates  obftinate  infenfi- 
‘bilhy,  can  produce  a good  efFe£l  neither  for  the  phyfionomy,  nor 
as  a pidure  j belides,  it  forms  a lingular  contrail  with  the  length 
and  delicacy  of  the  hand.  The  look  exprelTes  a fliUpid  aftonilh- 
ment,  which  is  not  even  that  of  fear* 

The  head  of  Saint  John  is  at  lead  forty  years  too  old.  In  truth* 
.1  obferve  in  k a noble  energy,  but  not  by  far  the  fublimity  ‘ of  the 

* greateil  of  thofe  who  are  born  of  woman.*  . 

« > 

Such  nefes  are  too  feeble,  too  timid  for  energetic  charaflers.  An 
arch,  which  rifes  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  nofe,  always  fuppofes 
a weaknefs  of  temperament  and  a want  of  courage. 

Though  the  under  part  of  the  face  be  badly  drawn,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exprefiion  and  truth  in  the  phyfionomy  of  the  atten- 
,dant.  ■ Terror  and  anguilh  are  painted  on  the  manly  face  of  that 
other  perfonage,  whom  I take  to  be  one  of  the  friends  of  Sain^ 
John. 


L. 

ELIJAH  BESTOWING  HIS  HEHEDlCTlOli,--Sce  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  is  another  figure  full  of  fire,  of  dignity  and  energy  ; 
but,  in  refpedl  of  truth  and  corredinefs,  defective. 

I prefumc  it  perfonates  a patriarch,  or  prophet,  bellowing  his 
benediction. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  thing  to  convey  more  folemnity  than  this 
face.  If  that  mouth  had  anathemas  to  pronounce,  it  would  llrike 
terror  into  the  moll  obdurate  hearts.  What  human  being  could  re- 
fill the  adjuration  of  luch  a perfon  J • 
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M. 

head  of  CHRIST.— the  Platei 

There  is  no  fubje£>,  even  to  a head  of  Chriil,  in  which  our  artifl 
does  not  blend  an  air 'of  favagenefsj  and  the  modd  of  patience 
bears  here  the  charader  of  vehemence.  This  head  is  not  a defign 
of  Mr.  Fufelfs,  but  is  copied  by  him  from  an  ancient  picture  of 
Andrea  Verrocchio, 

The  oblong  fquare  of  this  face  adds  nothing  affuredly  to  the  ex- 
preffion  of  its  grief.  On  the  contrary,  the  lefs  harih  the  forms 
are,  the  better  they  exprefs  the  afflidions  of  the  foul;  the  more 
fufceptible  they  are  of  dignity  and  energy.  Great  internal  force 
may  very  well  fubfiil  without  vehemence. 

The  nofe  alone,  and  the  gentlenefs  depided  in  it,  certainly  re- 
quired a form  of  face  totally  different.  This  head  prefents  only 
the  grimace- of  a forced  charader,  an  affemblag©  of  traits  abfo- 
lutely  heterogeneous. 


N. 

COUNT  EZZELIN  MUSING  OVER  THE'  BODY  OF  MFDUNA. 

SLAIN  BY  HIM  FOR  INFIDELITY.— *9^^ 

The  richnefs  of  this  compofition  takes  nothing  away  from  its 
fimplicity.  It  is  a knight  who  has  juft  affaffinated  his  miftrefs. 
Fettered  by  remorfe  of  confcience,  accufed  by  the  prefence  of  his 
vidim,  he  deplores  his  madnefs,  without  repenting ; he  detefts  it, 
and  yet  ftill  applauds  himfelf  for  it. 
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A charafter  of  fuch  force  was  capable  of  committfpg  a preme- 
ditated crime  in  cold  blood.  Before  giving  himfelf  up  to  it,  he 
beheld  it  not  in  all  its  blacknefs : and  even  after  the  fatal  blow, 
be  does  not  yet  feel  it  in  all  its  foulnefs. 


CHRIST  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. — ^se  the  Plate, 

I cannot  finilh  better  than  with  this  beautiful  compofition  of 
Raphael,  drawn  from  memory. 

This  copy  at  once  pronounces  the  eulogium  of  our  artiftjs  genius 
and  fenfibiiity ; and,  after  the  many  proofs  I have  produced  of  his 
ardent  imagination,  one  was  wanting  to  eilablifn  his  gentle  and, 
loving  charadler. 

) 

Is  it  not  felf-evident  that  this  piece  is  fingularly  delicate  ? Every 
thing  in  it  breathes  tranquillity,  foftnefs,  tendernefs.  You  love  to 
hang  over  it  j you  feel  an  inclination  to  affift  the  perfons  employed 
in  rendering  to  our  Saviour  fervices  fo  truly  affefling. 
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i[^DEMONSTRATlbN  OF  THE  HOMOGENITY,  THE  HARMONY,  ANO 

Uniformity  of  the  organization  of  the  human  body. 

IN  all  hei*  organifations,  Nature  operates  from  the  interior  to 
the  exterior ; every  circumference  in  her  bends  towards  a common 
centre.  The  fame  vital  force  which  makes  the  heart  beat,  puts  in 
motion  alfo  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  One  and  the  fame  force 
has  arched  the  fcuU  and  the  nail  of  the  toe.  Art  only  afforts,  and 
in  that  difers  from  Nature.  This  laft  forms  a whole  of  one  piece* 
and  at  a fingle  call.  The  back  unites  itfelf  to  the  head;  the 
fhoulder  produces  the  arm ; from  the  arm  fprings  the  hand ; and 
the  hand,  in  its  turn,  fends  out  the  fingers. 

Univerfally  the  root  rifes  into  the  fiem,  the  Hem  pufhes  out 
branches,  the  branches  produce  the  flowers  and  fruit.  One  part 
is  derived  from  another  as  from  its  root.  They  arc  all  of  the  fame 
nature,  all  homogeneous.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  relations,  the 
fruit  of  branch  a.  cannot  be  that  of  branch  <5.  much  lefs  the  fruit 
of  another  tree.  It  is  the  determinate  effefl  of  a given  force;  and 
ir  is  thus  Nature  uniformly  a6ls.  For  this  fame  reafon,  the  finger 
of  one  man  never  could  be  exadUy  adjufied  to  the  hand  of  another 
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man.  Each  part  of  an  organic  whole  is  of  a piece  with  the  com- 
bined whole,  and  bears  the  charader  of  it.  The  blood  which 
flows  in  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  has  the  charader  of  the  blood 
which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  heart. 

The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpeff  to  the  nerves  and  the  bones  ; 
all  is  animated  with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit.  And  as  every  part 
of  the  body  is  found  to  have  a relation  to  the  body  to  which  it  be- 
longs j as  the  meafure  of  a Angle  member,  of  a Angle  little  joint  of 
the  Anger,  may  ferve  as  a rule  for  Anding  and  determining  the 
proportions  of  the  whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  in  all 
its  extent  j alfo,  in  like  manner,  the  form  of  each  part  feparately 
taken,  ferves  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  combined  whole. 

All  becomes  oval,  if  the  head  be  oval  j if  it  be  round,  all  is 
rounded  ; all  is  fquare,  if  it  be  fquare.  There  is  only  one  com- 
mon form,  one  common  fpirit,  one  common  root.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  organic  body  compofes  a whole,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  away,  and  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  without 
deftroying  the  harmony,  without  producing  diforder  or  deformity. 
Every  thing  pertaining  to  man  is  derived  from  one  and  the  fame 
fource.  Every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  him:  form,  ftature, 
colour ; the  hair,  Acin,  veins,  nerves,  bones ; the  voice,  gait,  man- 
ners, ftyle,  paAions,  love  and  hatred.  He  is  always  one,  always 
the  fame.  He  has  his  fphere  of  aftivity  in  which  his  faculties  and 
fenfations  move.  He  has  the  power  of  adling  freely  in  this  fphere, 
but  he  has  not  the  power  of  tranfcending  its  limits. 

I allow,  however,  that  every  face  changes,  however  imper- 
ceptibly it  may  be,  from  one  moment  to  another,  even  in  its  folid 
parts ; but  thefe  changes  are  ftill  analogous  to  the  face  itfelf,  ana- 
logous to  the  meafure  of  mutability,  and  to  the  proper  characters 
which  are  aAigned  to  it.  It  can  change  only  after  its  own  manner, 
and  every  affcCfed,  borrowed,  imitated,  or  heterogeneous  move- 
ment, ftill  preferves  its  individuality,  which,  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  combined  whole,  belongs  only  to  that  particular 
being,  and  would  no  longer  be  the  fame  in  one  different. 


I almoft 
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I almoft  blufli  for  the  age  I live  in,  that  1-am  under  the  neceffity 
cf  infilling  on  truths  lo  palpable. 

What  will  pofrerity  fay,  when  it  obferves  me  obliged  to  take,  fo 
much  pains  to  demonllrate  this  propofition  fo  evident,  and  yet  fd 
frequently  denied  by  fome  who  would  pafs  for  philofophers. 

‘ Nature  amufes  not  herfelf  in  matching  detached  parts  ; flie  com- 
‘ pofes  at  a fingle  call ; her  organifations  are  not  in-laid  werk.» 
Her  plans  are  the  produaion  of  one  and  the  fame  inftant.  There 
is  always  the  fame  ruling  idea,  the  fame  fpirit  makes  itfelf  felt  even 
in  the  minutell  details ; it  extends  through  the  whole  fyllem,  and 
pervades  every  branch  of  it.  Such  is  nature  in  all  her  works.  On 
this  principle  it  is  that  flie  forms  the  fmalleft  of  plants  as  well  aä 
the  moll  fublime  of  human  beings. 

A produaion  refembling  mofaic  work,  and  all  whofe  parts  are 
not  derived  from  one  common  ilem,  which  transfufes  its  fap  to  the 
remoteh  branches,  is  the  produdlion  neither  of  fentiment  nor  cf 
Nature.  You  will  find  nothing  of  energy,  of  truth  or  nature,  hut 
in  that  whofe  expanfions  grow  out  of  the  very  body  of  the  fubjeai 
it  alone  will  produce  admirable,  univerfal,  permanent  e&äs. 

All  my  phyfiogncmical  refearches  will  be  ufelefs,  and  I fhall 
.have  loft  my  labour,  unlefs  I fucceed  in  combating  an  abfurd  pre- 
judice, unworthy  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to 

found  philofophy  than  to  experience,  namely,  ‘ That  Nature  col- 
« leas  from  different  quarters  the  parts  of  the  fame  face.*  Not- 
withftanding,  however,  1 lhall  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for 
the  trouble,  if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  demonllrate,  once  for  all,  the 
homogeneity,  the  harmony,  the  uniformity  of  the  organifation  of 
our  body  ; if  I am  fo  happy  as  to  eftablilh  this  truth  by  irrefutable 
evidence. 


The  human  body  may  be  confidered  as  a plant,  of  which  every 
part  preferves  the  charafltr  of  the  ftem. 

A propofition  fo  felf.evldent,  I cannot  repeat  fo  often  as  it  is 
?i?ceftary;  becaufe  ins  attacked  indifferently  on  all  hands;  becaufe 


it  is  inceflantiv  infulted  both  in  word  and  deed,  and  inceßantl^ 
violated  by  authors  and  artids. 

In  this  refpcft,  the  m6ft  eminent  mailers  prefent  me  with  the 
mod  fliocking  incongruities.  I am  unacquainted  with  a fingle 
one  who  has  thoroughly  lludied  the  hirmony  of  the  contours  of 
the  human  body  : not  even  Pouffin,  not  even  Raphael.  Clafs,  in 
their  piftures,  the  forms  of  the  face  ; oppofe  to  them  analogous 
forms  taken  frem  Nature—or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  in  other  Words, 
draw,  for  inftance,  their  contours  of  foreheads;  look  for  hmilar 
ones  in  nature,  and  then  compare  the  progreffions  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  you  will  find  a deficiency  of  refemblance a defi- 

ciency wnich  you  could  not  have  fuppoled  in  the  firft  mailers  of 
the  art, 

I (hould,  perhaps,  allow,  if  I except  the  lengthening  and  the 
tenfion  of  the  figures,  cfpecially  of  human  figures,  to  Chodowieciti 
moil  fentimem  for  homogeneity  ; but  it  is  only  in  caricaturas— I 
mean  to  advance,  that  he  fccceeds  in  exprefEng  the  coherence  of 
the  parts  and  of  the  traits  in  grimaced  fubjefls,  in  charafters  over, 
charged  or  burlefqued.'  Juft  as  there  is  a homogeneity  for  beauty, 
fo  IS  there  one  alfo  for  uglinefs.  Every  fingular  figure  has  a fpe- 
cies  of  irregularity  peculiar  to  itfclf,  and  which  extends  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  juft  as  all  the  aSiens  of  a good  man,  and  the 
bad  afiicns  of  a villain,  ever  preferve  the  charaaerof  the  original, 
or  at  leall  favour  of  that  charadier. 

Poets  and  painters,  at  leaft  the  grea'ell  part  of  them,  pay  little  or 
ro  attention  to  this  riuth,  which,  however,  may  be  of  fuch  infinite 
fervice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  The  moment  we  per- 
ccive  in  any  fubjea  incongruous  parts,  that  moment  our  admira- 
tion  ceafes. 

Why  has  no  perfen  hitherfo  tahen  it  into  his  head  to  alfi;ciate 
eyes  of  a dilferent  colour  in  the  fame  face?  Such  an  abfurdity 
wmuld  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  introducing  the  nofe  of 
a ir.to  a face  of  /Ir  ‘virgin  ; an  abfurdity  which  is  every  day 

cemmitted,  but  vvldch  dees  not  the  lefs  for  that  offend  theobferv- 
ing  eye  of  the  phyficnomül. 

' A man 
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A man  of  the  world  has  aiTured  me,  that,  at  a nwifked  ball,  a 
nofe  of  pafteboard  only,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  mod  inti- 
mate friends  to  difcover  him.  So  true  it  is  that  ‘Nature  revolts, 
againft  every  thing  foreign  to  herfelf. 

Take,  if  youjhink  proper,  in  order  m.ore  clearly  to  elucidate  the 
fa£i,  a thoufand  filhouettes  exa6Uy  defigned.  Begin  with  claiTing 
the  foreheads  only,,  (I  (hall  (hew  in  proper  time  and  place,  tha^ 
after  fome  figns  exafliy  determined,  all  real  and  polTible  foreheads 
may  be  referred  to  certain  clafles,  the  number  of  which  does  no: 
extend  to  infinity  ;)  I fay,  begin  with  claihng  feparately  the  fore- 
head, the  nofe,  the  chin  ; afterwards  colled  the  (igns  of  one  parti- 
cular clafs,  and  you  will  unqueftionably  find  that  fuch  a form  of 
nofe  never  fupports  a forehead  of  fuch  another  form  heterrgene- 
ous  to  it  j that  fuch  a fpecies  of  forehead  is  ever  affociated  with 
fuch  a nofe  of  an  analogous  fpecies. 

This  examination  might  be  extended  equally  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  face]  and  they  would  fupport  it,  if  the  moveable  par;s  had 
more  liability,  if  they  Were  lefs  fubjed  to  contrad  borrowed  airs, 
which  are  not  the  efi'ed  of  the  primitive  form,  of  the  prod udivc 
force  of  Nature,  but  that  of  difguife  or  of  conftraint. 

I (hall  colled,  in  fome  particular  prints,  examples  which  will 
ferve  as  a complete  confirmation  of  thefe  principles.  I .Satisfy  my- 
felf,  at  prefent,  with  relating  the  fiinple  refult  of  my  refearches. 

I have  never  found,  among  a hundred  foreheads  which  appear 
rounded  in  the  profile,  a fingle  one  which  prefented  an  aquiline 
nofe,  properly  fo  called.  I do  not  recolledl,  in  the  fame  number 
of  fquare  foreheads,  or  which  approach  that  form,  one  whole  pro-? 
grefiions  are  not  marked  by  profound  cavities. 

When  the  forehead  is  perpendicular,  never  does  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  prefent  parts  ftrongly  bent  into  a circular  form,  unlefs 
it  be  perhaps  the  part  below  the  chin.  When  the  form  of  the  face 
is  perpendicular,  and  fupported  by  bones  ftrongly  compaded,  it 
liever  admits  of  eye-brovvs  very  much  arched. 
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If  the  forehead  advances,  the  under  lip  generally  projeds ; only 
this  rule  is  not  applicable  to  children. 

Foreheads  {lightly  curved,  and  yet  {loping  very  much  backward, 
cannot  admit  of  a little  turned  up  nofe,  vvhofe  contour  prefents  in 
profile  a marked  excavation. 

The  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye  always  fettles  the  dillance 
of  the  mouth. 

The  greater  the  diftance  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth,  the 
fmaller  alfo  will  be  the  upper  lip.  An  oval  form  of  face  almoll  al- 
ways fuppofes  lips  plump  and  well  deligned. 

Other  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I have  colleaei, 
ßill  need  to  be  confirmed  by  experience  : but  here  is  one  whofe 
evidence  is  {Iriking,  and  which  wijl  prove  to  every  mind  capable 
of  feeling  and  of  feizing  the  truths  of  phyfiognomy— ‘ How  fimple 
♦ and  harmonious  Nature  is  in  her  formations,  how  uniformly  fh? 

‘ rejedls  patch-work.* 

Take  the  filhcuettes  of  four  perfons  acknowledged  to  be  judi- 
cious ; feparate  the  parts  of  each  j and  of  thefe  detached  fedions 
compofe  a whole  fo  nicely  adjulled,  that  the  joining  {hal!  not  ap- 
pear. With  the  forehead  of  the  iiril  filhouette  afTort  the  nofe  of 
the  feccnd  ; add  to  them  the  mouth  of  the  third,  and  the  chin 
the  fourth,  and  the  refult  of  thefe  different  figns  of  wifdom  will 
become  the  image  of  folly ; for  at  bottom  all  folly,  perhaps,  is 
only  an  heterogeneous  incoherence. 

It  will  be  laid,  that  thefe  four  faces  could  not  * be  heterogene- 
‘ ous,  if  they  all  belonged  to  men  of  fenfe.*  Be  it  fo : let  them  ’ 
have  been  fuch  or  not,  the  jundion  of  their  decompofed  features 
will  not  the  lefs  produce  an  impreffion  of  folly.  Thofe,  therefore, 
who  maintain  that  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  a profile 
from  one  of  its  parts  only,  from  a fimple  detached  fedidn  i I fay, 
fuch  perfons  would  be  founded  in  their  aflertiop,  if  Nature,  like 
Art,  fatisfied  herfelf  with  piecing  up  her  works.  But  the  com- 
pofitions  of  art  are  arbitrary,  whereas  Nature  ever  ads  according 
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to  permanent  laws.  Should  it  happen  that  a man  of  good  fenfe 
fall  into  madnefs,  fuch  a revolution  is  immediately  announced  by 
heterogeneous  ligns.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  lengthens ; the 
eyes  take  a contrary  diredion  from  that  of  the  forehead;  the 
mouth  can  no  longer  remain  Ihut ; or  elfe  the  features  undergo 
fome  other  derangement  which  makes  them  lofe  their  equilibrium. 
Indeed,  the  accidental  madnefs  of  a man  naturally  judicious,  will 
manifeft  itfelf  by  a want  of  harmony,  by  an  incoherence  of  the 
features  of  the  face.  If  we  are  defired  to  judge  frorh  the  forehead 
only,  we  muft  venture  no  further  than  to  fay — ‘ Such  was  the 
‘ natural  capacity  of  this  man,  before  his  face  was  changed  by 
‘ extraordinary  caufes/  But  if  the  whole  face  be  exhibited,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  radical  charafter,  and  to  dif- 
tinguifli  what  the  man  formerly  was,  from  what  he  adually  is. 

You  muft  begin  with  fiudying  the  harmony  of  the  conftituent 
parts  of  the  face,  if  you  wifh  to  ftudy  phyfiognomy  with  fuccefs; 
for,  without  this  preliminary  branch  of  knowledge,  your  utmoft 
efforts  will  prove  fruitlefs. 

It  is  impoffible  for  any  one  to  make  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
phyliognomy,  or  poffefs  its  true  fpirit,  who  is  not  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  inftind  for  perceiving  the  homogeneity  and  the  harmony 
of  Nature;  who  poffeffes  not  that  accurate  tad,  which  feizes  at 
the  firft  glance  every  heterogeneous  part;  in  other  words,  every 
thing  in  a fubjed:  which  is  only  the  work  of  art,  or  the  effed;  of 
conftraint. 

Far  removed  from  the  fandluary  of  this  divine  fcience  be  all 
thofe  who,  deftitute  of  the  feeling  to  v'h'ch  I allude,  dare  to  call 
in  queftion  the  fimplicity  and  harmon_,  of  Nature;  all  thofe 
who,  confidering  an  organized  body  as  a piece  of  chequered  work, 
repreferit  Nature  as  a compofitor  for  the  printir;g-prefs,  picking 
the  charaders  out  of  different  cafes.  The  Ikin  even  of  the  fmalleft 
infed  has  not  been  woven  in  this  manner;  how  much  kfs  the 
mafter-piece  of  all  organifations^ — the  human  body  ! 

He  who  dares  to  doubt  refpeding  the  immediate  progreffion, 
the  continuity,  the  fimplicity  of  the  organical  produdions  of 
VoL.  II.  N n Nature, 
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Nature,  is  not  formed  for  feeling  her  beauties,  nor  confequently 
for  eftimating  thofe  of  art,  the  imitator  of  Nature. 

I beg  pardon  of  the  reader,  if  I exprcfs  myfelf  with  too  much 
warmth ; for  my  fubjedl  hurries  me  along,  and  what  I advance  is 
of  the  greateft;  importance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  Nature  in  general, 
and  of  the  hi’man  form  in  particular  ; the  prompt  feeling  which 
impels  us  inftantaneoufiy  to  form  a judgment  of  both  the  one  and 
-the  other,  as  it  were,  iiiftindtively,  furnifh  us  with  the  key  of  all 
truth.  Is  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  dellitute  of  this  knowledge, 
of  this  feeling  ? He  has  only  falfe  ideas  of  things.  I muR  impute 
the  many  caprices  and  extravagancies  which  are  to  be  found  in 
works  of  art,  in  the  produfUons  of  genius,  and  in  our  aäions 
and  declfions,  to  ignorance  and  the  want  of  inftinftive  feeling. 
Hence  the  fcepticifm,  the  incredulity,  the  irreligion  of  the 
prefent  age. 

Can  he  who  allows  the  homogeneity  of  Nature,  and  who 
pofTeffes  the  feeling  of  it,  poffibly  be  an  infidel  ? Can  he  refufe  to 
believe  in  the  Father  and  in  his  bleffed  Son?  Mult  he  not  ac- 
knowledge the  moft  perfed  agreement,  the  moft  divine  harmony; 
one  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  unity  and  fimplicity  in  Nature  and  in 
Revelation,  in  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  and  that  of  his  apoftles, 
as  well  as  in  the  precepts  which  they  have  left  us  ? Where  finds 
he  the  appearance— what  do  I fay— where  finds  he  the  polfibility 
of  an  incoherence  ? 

To  the  human  phyfionomy  let  this  principle  be  applied.  It 
will  continue  no  longer  a problem,  after  one  is  intimately  con- 
vinced  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  human  form,  alter  it  be- 
comes perceptible  on  the  firft  glance,  after  it  is  felt  fufficiently  to 
refer  to  the  want  of  this  charafler,  the  infinite  diflance  which 
feparates  the  works  of  art  from  the  works  of  Nature.  Be  polTeffed 
of  this  feeling,  this  inftindl,  or  this  tail,  diftinguifh  it  by  what 
name  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  allow  to  every  phyfionomy  only  the 
juft  meafure  of  faculties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  you  will 
aa  upon  each  individual  according  to  its  capacity,  and  you  will 

never 
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never  be  tempted  to  aferibe  to  a charaaer  heterogeneous  qualities, 
which  could  not  belong  to  it. 

Faithful  to  the  rules  of  Nature,  you  will  work  after  her;  you 
will  exad  no  more  than  fhe  has  given ; you  will  rejea  only  what 
fhe  has  rejeaed.  It  will  be  eafy  for  you  to  diftinguifli  in  your 
wife,  in  your  children,  in  your  pupil,  in  your  friend,  every  trait 
which  is  fuitable  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  organifation  of  Nature. 

By  aaing  with  prudence  on  this  original  ftock,  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  capital  faculties  ftill  fubfifting,  you  will  be  able  to 
reftore  to  the  propenfities  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  traits  of  the  phy. 
fionomy,  their  firft  equilibrium.  In  general,  you  will  confider  ^ 
every  tranfgreffion,  every  vice,  as  a derangement  of  this  harmony. 
You  will  admit  that  every  .deviation  produces  on  the  exterior 
form  alterations  which  cannot  efcape  the  eyes  of  the  quick-fighted ; 
you  will  allow  that  vice  deforms  and  degrades  man,  created  after 
the  image  of  God. 

If  the  phyfionomift  is  penetrated  with  thefe  feelings  and  with 
thefe  ideas,  who  will  form  a more  accurate  judgment  than  he  of 
the  aaions  of  man,  and  of  the  works  of  art  ? Will  any  one  fufped 
him  of  injuftice  ? Will  not  his  decifions  be  founded  on  proofs  that 
are  irrefiftible  ? 

I lhall  here  conclude  this  Le£lure;  and,  in  order  to  guide  with 
more  certainty  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  fhall  proceed  to  exhibit 
(as  Additions)  a new  feries  of  Portraits.  They,  (hall  be  examples 
to  juftify  the  rules  laid  down,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  indicate  the 
deviations. 
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ADDITIONS. 


new  series  of  portraits^ 

■ : if  ■ ' » 

A. 

AN  HONEST  MAN,  INCAPABLE  OF  ACTING  FROM  MALIGNITY* 
See  the  Plate, 


FIRST,  here  is  a head  in  which  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  found 
in  the  moft  perfeft  harmony.  The  forehead  is  almoft  too  good 
for  the  under  part  of  the  face.  The  eye  polTefTes  an  exaft  medium 
in  the  »combined  whole ; and  this  whole  promifes  a character 
honeft,  incapable  of  afting  from  malignity,.  He  has  not  a great 
deal  of  fenfibility,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  harlh  in  him. 

The  under  part  of  the  face  announces  a contra61ed  intelM, 
which  you  would  not  have  expc^ed  from  fuch  a forehead. 
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addition.  B. 

A MAN  CALM  AND  GENTLE.^— S«C  the  Plate. 

Without  being  ordinary,  the  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  nof^ 
and  confequently  thefe  two  parts  are  not  homogeneous.  The  latt 
announces  a man  who  thinks  with  much  ingenuity  ; but  I do  not 
find  the  fame  degree  of  exprelTion  in  the  under  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  ftill  lefs  in  the  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  eye- brow. 
Befides  the  ftifF  and  conftrained  attitude  of  the  whole,  it  forms  a 
contrail  with  the  eye’ and  mouth,  and  efpecially  with  the  nofe. 

This  phyfionomy,  the  eye-brow  excepted,'  indicates  a chara£ler 
calm  and  gentle. 


ADDITION.  C. 

MIRTH,  BORDERING  ON  R AILLERY.— the  Plate» 

This  outline,  drawn  after  a bull  of  Cicero,  may  be  produced,  in 
fome  fort,  as  a model  of  homogeneity.  Every  thing  in  it  bears  the 
fame  charaöer  of  ingenuity ; every  trait  is  equally  cut,  polilhed, 
fharpened.  Though  I do  not  find  in  it  the  fublime,  you  hazard 
nothing  in  affirming  that  this  profile  is  extraordinary. 

This  phyfionomy  I would  propofe  as  the  prototype  of  an  acute 
and  penetrating  genius ; but  I fufpe£l  him  a little  of  giving  into 
fubtilties  and  minutenelfes.  Good-nature  is  not  what  I would 
cxpe6l  from  it,  but  rather  mirth  bordering  on  raillery. 
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ADDITION.  D. 

GENTLENESS,  GOODNESS,  AND  SENSIBILITY.— the  Plate, 

This  head  is  one  of  the  moil  original,  and  moll  llrikingly 
marked. 

I difcern  in  it  an  air  too  childifh : the  defign  in  general  is  timid, 
and  the  contour  of  the  forehead  efpecially  ought  to  have  been 
managed  with  more  freedom ; but,  neverthelefs,  a very  beautiful 
harmony  reigns  through  the  whole.  Every  thing  unites  in  ex- 
preffing  a charader  of  gentlenefs,  goodnefs,  and  fenfibility.  When 
the  hind-head  is  roundly  prominent,  the  forehead  and  nofe  ufually 
advance  likewife,  and  the  whole  face  alTumes  a form  more  or  lefs 
arched. 

In  truth,  the  eye  in  this  profile  is  a little  too  diftant  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nofe  ; but  confidered  by  itfelf,  it  depids,  like  all 
the  reft,  a foul  filled  with  candour,  a mind  accurate  and  juft,  rather 
than  profound. 


ADDITION.  E.  ^ 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  OF  EXACTNESS. — ^ce  the  Plate, 

However  lingular  it  may  be  in  other  refpeds,  a homogeneous 
face  diftinguilhes  itfelf  almoft  always  by  a natural  air  which  ftrikes 
from  the  firft  moment.  Here  is  a proof  of  it,  Connoifleur  or 
not,  will  any  one  pretend  to  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  oppo- 
fite  profile  ? Will  any  one  take  it  for  a w'ork  of  imagination  I 
Certainly  not ; every  perfon  who  looks  at  it  muft  declare,  without 
hefitation,  that  it  is  truly  copied  after  Nature.  It  is  not  thus,  in 
effed,  that  art  invents  5 it  never  reaches  this  accuracy  of  relation, 
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this  harmony  in  the  features  and  in  the  parts  of  the  face.  A por- 
trait like  this  inftantly  awakens  ideas  of  refemblance^  to  fuch  and 
fuch  perfons'whom  we  think  we  have  feen  ; or  elfe  it;  mfpires  the 
idea  that  there  muft  exid  phyfionomies  which  approach  to  it. 
Such  a forehead  never  fupports  a nofe  defcending  m a perpen  i- 
cular  line  : there  mult  be  of  neceffity  this  aquiline  nofe,  this  form 
of  lip,  this  mouth  half  opened,  and  made  for  ebquence.  It  will 
be  eafy  likewife  to  determine  from  this  forehead  the  meafure  of 
the  faculties  which  it  contains.  We  muft  not  expea  from  it  the 
fublime  flights  of  poetry ; but  the  whole  features  taken  together 
will  ever  refcue  this  head  from  the  herd  of  ordinary  beings.  It 
promifes  a man  of  exadnefs,  the  friend  of  order,  and  who  care- 
fully retains  the  ideas  vyhich  he  has  once  received. 


ADDITION.  F. 

PORTRAIT  BEARING  THE  IMPRESS  OF  TRUTH.— 5^^  the  Plate, 

The  imprefs  of  truth  is  upon  the  oppofite  portrait.  What 
precifion  and  harmony  are  diftinguifliable  in  this  face.  The  defign. 
of  it  is  ftrongly  marked;  but  I find' an  incoherent  void  in  the  in- 
terval which  feparates  the  eye- brows,  and  their  exprellion  itfelt 
appears  to  me  fomewhat  vague  and  feeble.  Befides,  the  charader 
of  this  forehead  might  very  well  retain  the  emotions  of  goodnefs 
which  feem  to  animate  the  mouth;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fpirit  of 
application  of  the  original,  and  his  natural  firmnefs,  might  eafily 
degenerate  into  caprice  and  obftinacy. 


addition,  g. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  NOT  EASY  TO  BE  SPORTED  WITH. 

See  the  Plate,  ' 

A good  phyfionomift  fliould  know  how  to  diftinguifli,  in  every 
unknown  portrait,  the  traits  which  are  true,  from  thofe  in  which 

the 
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the  painter  has  failed,  or  which  he  has  altered  : thofe  which  are  in 
Nature,  from  thofe  which  are  out  of  it.  A fingle  trait  perfedly 
true,  fliould  fuffice  him  to  determine  and  fettle  all  the  traits  which 
are  only  half  true,  or  which  are  not  at  all  fo.  I boaft  not,  for  my 
own  part,  of  having  arrived  at  this  degree  of  fagacity,  at  this  infal- 
libility of  tad  5 yet,  however,  I have,  at  leafT  fometimes,  the  good 
fortune  to  approach  it  lefs  or  more,  and  to  make  experiments 
tolerably  fuccefsful  in,  this  way.  Whatever  is  in  this,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fucceed  here  with  refpeft  to  the  oppolite  por- 
trait, in  which  I do  not  perceive  a fingle  part  in  the  exaB  truth 
of  Nature.  All  I can  fay  of  it  is,  that  the  forehead  is  in  harmony 
with  the  hair,  and  particularly  with  the  chin. 

Were  I to  form  a judgment  from  thefe  features,  I fnould  fuppofe 
that,  in  the  original,  the  eye-lids  are  more  wrinkled,  the  upper  lip 
much  more  precife  and  more  prominent ; and  the  parts  of  the 
face,  properly  fo  called,  better  marked  in  general.  I am  equally 
certain  that  the  copy  does  not  give  entirely  the  expreffion  of  the 
mouth,  already  fo  beautiful ; it  ought  to  be  more  open,  and  lefa 
undulating. 

.Notwithftanding  the  imperfeaions  of  this  portrait,  I difeern  in  it 
Hill  the  characler  of  a man  not  eafy  to  be /ported  with,  and  whofe 
prefence  alone  would  overawe  mean  and  corrupted  minds. 


ADDITION.  H. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A MAN  HARSH  AND  SURLY. — ^ee  the  Plate, 

Were  it  not  as  yet  underftood  what  I mean  by  the  homogeneouf- 
nefs  of  the  face,  the  oppohte  portrait  would  fully  explain  it. 

Compare  the  contour  of  the  hindhead  with  the  forehead,  the 
forehead  with  the  mouth  ; and  you  will  find  throughout  the  fame 
harfh  and  furly  character  : a flupid  obftinacy  is  vifible  in  every 
feature  taken  feparately,  and  in  the  form  of  the  whole.  Is  it 
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poffible  that  Tuch  a forehead  fhould  be  afibciated  with  a little  funk 
lip  ? Is  it  poffible  that,  with  fuch  a forehead,  the  hffid head  fhould 
be  prominently  arched  ? 

A D D I T I O N.  I, 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  WITH  A FALSE  NOSE. ScC  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  is  another  firiking  inftance  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of 
the  face. 

This  man  loft  his  nofe  by  an  accident,  and  in  its  ftead  fupplied 
an  artificial  one.  Was  it  poffible  for  him  to  make  choice  of  any 
form  whatever  indifferently,  and  make  it  equally  to  accord  with 
the  reft  of  his  face  ? Affuredly  no  j a long  defcending  nofe  like 
this  alone  could  have  fitted  him  : this  progreffion  was  the  only  true 
one ; every  other  would  have  been  incongruous,  heterogeneous. 

After  this  I afk.  If  the  nofe  muft  not  of  neceffity  rife  backward 
when,  it  thus  inclines  forward  ; and  reciprocally,  if  the  hinder 
part  muft  not  fink  when  it  is  turned  up  at  the  tip  ? Here  is  then 
one  primary  pofitive  rule,  on  which  the  homogeneity  may  be 
fettled  with  mathematical  certainty. 

With  refpeift  tp  the  fignification  of  the  face  which  the  oppofite 
portrait  prefents,  I would  lay,  that  it  announces  aftonifhing  facul- 
ties, but  with  energy.  «The  whole  together,  and  more  particularly 
ftill  the  eye,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth,  characterize  a difpofttion 
which  cannot  without  an  efibrt  relift  the  charms  of  pleafure. 

ADDITION.  K. 

CATHERINE  II.  OF  RUSSIA. — See  the  Plate, 

This  illuftrious  princefs,  diftinguilhed  by  fo  much  perfonal 
|nerit,and  by  fo  many ßngular  qualities,  I never  had  the  honour  of 
VoL.  II.  O 0 ^ feeing. 
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feeing.  I am  certain,  however  (though  I never  had  the  flighted 
opportunity  of  difcuffing  the  refemblance  of  this  profile),  that  if 
the  mouth  is  exaftly  taken,  the  forehead  cannot  be  entirely  true  ; 
that  if  the  upper  part  cf  this  divifion  of  the  face  is  hit  with  pre- 
cifion,  there  mull  certainly  be  an  error  in  the  feftion  which  appears 
between  the  e)^e*brow  and  the  root  of  the  nofe.  A face  fo  fublimc 
cannot  abfolutely  admit  of  a noflrii  lb  finalh  Eefides,  the  chin 
and  the  nofe  areTufiicientiy  homogeneous,  that  is  to  fay,  they  uni- 
formly announce  prudence  and  firmnefs. 

The  goodnefs  and  dignity  fo  well  exprefled  in  the  eye,  are  re- 
produced Hill  more  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  the  face,'  and  in 
the  forehead# 


ADDITION.  L. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A FEMALE  POSSESSING  GENTLENESS  AND 

1 . BENiGNiTY.—iSVf’  the  Plate, 

On  this  phylionomy  Nature  has  imprinted  the  image  of  gentle- 
nefs  and  benignity.  ' Some  marks  of  thefe  are  Hill  vifiblc  in  the* 
copy,  were  it  only  in  the  mouth  ; but  the  irregular  defign  of  the 
eye,  the  immoderate  lengthening  of  the  nofe,  and  the  harlhnefs  of 
feveral  other  features,  produce  a heterogeneous  effefl,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  charadler  of  this  face.  ‘ 

The  painter  intended  to  give  it  an  antique  form,  to  introduce  an 
exprefiion  of  greatnefs,  but,  as  he  has  managed  it,  that  expreflion 
has  degenerated  into  hardnefs  ; and  in  this,  perhaps;  he  has  only 
lent  it  his  own  charader,  little  formed  apparently  for  fcnlibility. 

Compare  this  portrait  with  the  following,  to  which  imagination 
has  not  contributed  the  flighteft  article. 
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ADDITION.  M. 

PROFILE  OF  A FEMALE  WHO  POSSESSES  TRUTH  AND 
INGENUOUSNESS. — See  the  Plate»  ' 

In  the  oppofite  profile  there  is  much  more  gentlenefs,  benignity. 
Uniformity,  and  homogeneity.  It  wants  the  vivacity  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  you  find  in  it  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  in- 
genuoufnefs. 

This  charadler  is  lefs  afiuming,  but  knows  how  to  make  its  fa- 
culties turn  to.  good  account,  and  from  that  very  circumftance  its 
Hock  is  continually  improving.  Foreheads  rounded  in  this  man- 
ner never  admit  of  an  angular  nofe ; and  when  the  mouth  ex- 
preifes  fo  much  goodnefs  as  this  does,  it  is  infeparablc  from  a look 
open  and  benign.  With  fuch  a phylionomy  you  are  perfe6lly 
fecure  againft  offence  and  outrage,  A harmony  .of  features  fo 
perfeäly  happy,  is  a fafeguard  againft  every  affault. 


ADDITION.  N. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN.— the  Plate» 

An  elevated  forehead,  which  is  neither  perpendicular  nor  angu- 
lar, almoft  always  fuppofes  hair  foft  and  fine,  a chin  thick  and 
iiefhy,  a nofe  rounded  at  the  end.  When  the  forehead,  viewed  in 
profile,  defcribes  two  curves,  the  upper  falls  away  backward,  and 
the  lower  advances,  fo  as  to  form  afterwards  a marked  cavity. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  portrait  under  review,  it  may  be  adduced  as 
the  model  of  a thinker  of  fingular  fagacity  and  penetration.  This 
happy  phyfiohoiny  is  wonderfully  charaäeriflic  of  a mind  capable 
Oo,2  of 
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of  rifing,  without  eiFort;  he  is  a man  who  purfues  his  objea  with 
a refleding  cooinefs,  but  wholly  exempted  from  obftinacy. 


ADDITION.  O. 

HEAD  OF  SIR  RICHARD.STEELE.— ihe  Plate. 

' The  oppofite  head  prefents  an  aflemblage  of  a forehead  elevated 
and  bald,  of  a.little  nofe  more  or  lefs  flat,  and  of  a double  chin. 

It  might  be  adopted  as  an  almoll  univerfal  law  of  Nature,  that 
the  eye  brows  are  always  thick  when  they  accompany  exprelhve 
eyes,  and  nearly  approach  them. 

The  harmony  of  the  features  of  this  portrait  prejudices  you  ill 
its  favour ; every  thing  in  it  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  Nothing 
more  is  wanting  to  charaaerife  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  judgment. 
Without  the  fmallell  hehtation  therefore  I declare  of  this  face— it 
is  that  of  reafon. 


ADDITION.  P. 

FOUR  PORTRAITS  AFTER  VAN  DYKE. See  the  Plate. 

I 

I ihall  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  homogeneous  or  heterogene- 
ous in  the  features  of  the  portraits  on  the  oppofite  Plate. 


VORSTERMANS. 

The,  gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  his  mind  are  charaßerized  by 
the  contour  of  the  forehead,  by  the  eyes,  and  by  the  aperture  of 

the 
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tU  mouth  ! but  the  drawing  of  the  mouth  itfelf  is  defeaive,  and 
this  incorreanefs  makes  it  form  a contrail  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  face.  The  point  cf  the  nofe  too  has  fomething  heterogeneous, 
and  the  bone  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  fomewhat  lels  obtufe. 


Portrait  II. 

GUZMAN. 

This  is  truly  the  phyfionomy  of  a hero  j but  it  required  a more 
decided  look,  and  eyes  whofe  angles  were  more  acute.  The  de- 
fign  of  the  lips  is  likewiie  too  vague,  too  feeble  for  a face  fo 
energetic.  The  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  face  are  in  perfeä: 
harmony  in  all  other  refpeds. 


Portrait  III. 

PERERA.  ' , 

The  chin  and  forehead  are  homogeneous ; though  this  laft  is  not  ^ 
fufficiently  arched,  that  is,  the  contours  of  it  are  not  round  enough. 
This  fort  of  eievated  and  arched  foreheads  can  fcarcely  harmonize 
with  a nofe  pointed  and  llrongly  marked.  They  require  one  of  a 
middle  fize,  that  is,  rather  fmall  than  large,  relatively  to  the  fore- 
head.  Obferve  efpecially,  what  is  very  remarkable,  that  fuch  a 
forehead  rifing  into  an  arch,  and  half  bald,  is  ufually  combined 
with  jaws  and  a chin  very  flelhy. 

The  head  of  Guzman,  that  of  Franklin,  under  the  letter  N.  of 
the  Additions  in  this  Lefture,  and,  in  fhort,  the  portraits  on  the 
preceding  pages,  furnifh  a proof  of  it.  ^ 

/ 

' Portrait  IV. 

fritland. 

Here  is  another  phyfionomy  of  a hero,  and  one  of  the  mofl 
maieltic.  The  charaaer  of  its  firmnefs  is  exprefled  with  great 

truth. 
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truth.  This  man  is  formed  to  command,  not  to  obey.  The 
mouth  in  general,  and  particularly  the  line  which  divides  it,  are 
tcoinfipid  for  fuch  a face;  the  chin  and  undcr.chin  too  fmooth 
and  unmeaning.  Such  perpendicular  foreheads  as  this,  always 
aflbciate  harmonioufly  with  cheeks  of  an  analogous  form. 


ADDITION. 

^OVR  portraits  after  van  dyke.— the  Plate. 


Portrait  I. 

PEIRESC, 

The  phyfionomy  of  a confummate  politician,  equally  dexterous 
in  difcovering  and  in  concealing  fecrets,  formed  for  the  labours  of 
the  cabinet  in  every  refped.  Faces  which  draw  to  a point  thus, 
from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  always  fuppofe  long 
nofes.  Never  do  we  find  in  them  a turned  up  nofe,  or  large  pro- 
minent eyes.  The  firmnefs  which  charaderizes  them  deferves 
rather  the  name  of  obftinacy  ; perfons  of  this  fort  have  recourfe  to 
intrigue,  and  ad  by  indired  means.  They  carefully  fhun  occa* 
lions  which  require  them  to  appear,  and  to  run  any  perfonal  rilk. 


Portrait  If, 

SCAGLIA. 


If  I may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion,  this  face  is  the  mafter-piece 
of  homogeneity.  It  announces  a heart  overfiowing  with  fenfibi- 
lity,  mafculine  energy,  and  a compofure  incapable  of  being  dif. 
turbed.  It  fuggefls  to  me  the  idea  of  beings  of  a fuperior  order. 

Seldom 
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Seldom  are  energy  and  calmnefs  fo  happily  blended.  Need  we 
be  lurprifed,  then,  to  read  the  following  infcription  under  his 
portrait  ? 


* Hie  quern  tacentem  nobilis  finxit  manus, 

* Nuper  difertä  principes  lingua  movens, 
f Momenta  rebus  magna  perplexis  dedit. 

‘ Sibi  nunc  filendo  vivit,  ac  procul  totum 

‘ Undare  mundum  tacitus  e portu  intuens, 
f Animum  ad  futura,  dodus  ex  vilis,  parat.® 


IMITATEP. 

In  form  ferene  behold  the  fage  pourtrayM, 

Whofe  tongue  the  hearts  of  princes  lately  fway’d  5 
His  hand  was  wont  to  guide  the  helm  of  flate, 
And/av’d  his  country  from  impending  fate  : 

Now,  fafe  in  port,  he  hears  the  tempeft  roar. 

And  the  loud  furges  dalh  the  founding  fliore ; 
Experience- taught  refigns  all  human  things 
* To  mad  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings ;® 

Eyes  happier  Ihores  where  war  and  tempefts  ceafe; 
Where  all  within,  and  all  around,  is  peace. 


' Portrait  III. 

■ f 

CACH10PIN. 

I 

This  face  is  entirely  drawn  in  the  fame  fpirit.  It  can  fuit  only 
a man  of  fuperior  taite. 

The  eye  indicates  love  of  the  fine  arts ; the  forehead  promifes  a 
clear  and  found  underilanding,  and  quicknefs  of  conception,  rather 
than  penetration.  In  the  under  part,  the  nofe  goes  ofi*  a little  too 
^ort.  ^ 


For- 
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STEVENS. 

Here  is  a vifible  contraft  : the  under  lip  cannot  harmonize 
cither  with  the  mouth  or  the  eye.  This  Jaft  too  preferves  an  ex- 
prelTion  of  gentlenefs  which  the  mouth  wants.  Farther  obferve, 
that  a nofe  vyhofe  ridge  is  fo  broad,  and  which  thus  turns  up  at  the 
tip,  is  a very  n/ual  mark  of  judgment  and  of  natural  wit. 

The  relation  which  I have  pointed  out  in  fome  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  you  will  find  here  between  the  forehead  and  the  lower  part 
r^-^f'face,  - 
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DETERMINED  not  to  omit  any  thing  which  can  illuftrate  the 
Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  I have  refolved  to  devote  a feparate 
liCfture  to  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  moft  interefting  and  the  moft 
inftru6live  fubjefts.  No  copy  can  equal  the  perfeäion.of  his  pic- 
tures, nor  his  drawings ; but  fomething  they  mull  lofe  under  the 
graver. 


PORTRAITS  AFTER  RAPHAEL, 

A. 

A SUBLIME  CHARACTER.— the  Plate» 

With  a look  of  compaflion  this  perfon  feems  to  regard  an  objeft 
which  excites  forrow— a fublime  charafter,  full  of  energy  and 
ftrength  of  judgment. 

Separately  to  conlider  every  part,  every  feature  of  this  face,  not 
a fingle  one  is  to  be  found  perfeftly  true,  and  of  which  the  draw- 
ing is  corredl.  Clofely  examined,  the  eye  is  quite  a caricature  ; 
the  fame  thing  I mull  fay  of  the  eye.brow,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the 
chin,  the  forehead.  The  nofe,  which  is  the  part  the  beft  managed, 
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as  well  as  the  mod  elegant  and  the  moft  expreffive,  is  unfuitable  to 
a female  face— it  is  not  natural ; neverthelefs  it  produces  effeil;  it 
feduces,  becaufe  it  is  the  caricature,  the  incorreft  copy  of  a pre- 
tended Greek  nofe.  The  notched  contour  of  the  point  of  the  nofe 
is  likewife  an  irregularity,  and  is  not  homogeneous  to  the  other 
contours  of  that  part.  Laftly,  the  chin  is  mafculine,  and  out  of 
nature* 

Young  painters,  defigners,  poets  I allow  me  yet  once  more  to 
tender  you  this  falutary  advice — Above  every  thing,  aim  at  truth : 
be  correft;  ftudy,  copy,  meafure  Nature.  Be  on  your  guard 
againft  that  zJeal  leauty^  that  great  manner t that  high  ßyle^  that 
antiq^ue  tafle,  and  all  the  other  fafhionable  terms  with  which  your 
ears  are  inceffantly  ftunned,  and  your  imagination  heated,  but 
which  only  miflead  you  from  truth.  We  fometimes  overlook  neg- 
ligences in  a genius  of  the  firft  order,  in  a painter  otherwife  known 
to  be  correft,  who,  hurried  on  by  his  ideas,  prefents  them  haftily 
in  a flight  fketch  j but,  neverthelefs,  thefe  negligences  are  not  the 
lefs  real  faults. 


B. 

ATTENTION,  DESIRE,  HOPE,  REFLECTING  ASTONISHMENT.' 

See  the  Plate* 

Thefe  are  the  principal  charadlers  diftinguilhable  in  this  fecond 
head  of  Raphael. 

The  nofe  promifes  great  elevation  of  foul,  fuperior  wifdom  and 
equal  candour.  There  is  an  air  of  goodnefs  in  the  mouth  which 
borders  on  weaknefs.  The  eye  and  eye-brow  announce  the  com- 
pofure  of  ingenuoufnefs,  undifturbed  by  paflion,  and  the  fame  ex- 
preflion  is  alfo  apparent  in  the  outlines,,  from  the  forehead  down  to 
the  ear* 


HEAD 


Attention,  defire. hope,  reflecting'  i\ilonillunent . 

after  GiiUlü. 
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head  after  cuidOs— Plate; 

I here  fubjoin,  in  the  fame  ftyle,  a head  after  Guido.  Both  for 
trutli  of  expreffion,  and  correClnefs  of  defign,  it  appears  to  me  ad- 
cirable  s therefore,  1 muft  be  allowed  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
that  of  Raphael,  which  feduces  chiefly  by  the  beautiful  contours 
of  the  nofe. 


C. 

HEAD  OF  A MAN  OF  A SERIOUS  CAST.— the  Plate* 

The  ferious  caft  of  this  face,  and  . its  mafculine  energy,  furely 
deftroy  not  the  fentiments  of  cornpaffion  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  painted  on  it.  It  is  .the  affliaion  of  a good  man,  fuch  as,  in  , 
efFea,  I find  him  in  form  and  features  of  the  face.  I mult  not 
fay  that  this  air  of  the  head  is  affeaed;  but  cannot  help  finding 
fault  with  the  eye-brows,  which  fo  far  from  harmonizing  with  the 
energy  of  the  whole,  are  only  feeble  and  harlh. 


HEAD  OF  A MAN  WHO  GROANS  UNDER  THE  PRESSURE  OF  HIS 

SORROW. — See  the  Plate* 

The  head  here  fubjoined,  is  from  the  hand  of  a different  mafter; 
but  it  equally  expreffes  the  intereft  of  cornpaffion:  It  has. not,  by 

much,  the  fame  energy,  though  drawn,  perhaps,  with  more  accu- 
racy than  that  of  Raphael. 

This  face  reprefents  the  fituation  of  a man  who  groans  under 
the  preffure  of  his  forrow,  and  who  has  not  fufficient  ftrength  to 
fupport  it : it  is  a face  rather  ordinary  than  fublime. 
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D. 

PROFOUND  CONTEMPLATION. — See  the  Plate. 

Were  this  face  interfe£led  by  lines,  the  drawing  would  be  found 
aftoniihingly  incorreft : it  would  again  appear  how  widely  the 
greateft  mailers  deviate  from  Nature,  and  that  they  conceal  their 
faults  merely  by  dint  of  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracies  of  this  face,  it  does  not  the 
lefs  approach  toward  the  fublime.  Every  thing  in  it  announces 
profound  contemplation  : you  here  fee  a loul  calmly  occupied  with 
its  objeft,  and  which,  without  being  agitated  by  the  more  violent 
palTions,  has,  however,  nothing  of  the  coldnefs  of  indifference. 

Were  every  part  of  this  face  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place 
and  proportion,  the  forehead  would  be  lefs  mafeuline  ; that  is,  it 
would  have  fomething  more  of  a curve;  the  eye-brows  would  have 
more  precißon  ; the  upper  eye-lid  would  be  more  ftrongly  marked, 
and  have  more  of  the  arch  ; the  noftril  would  more  clearly  appear; 
the  mouth  would  be  more  agreeable,  and  the  lips  better  formed. 
Even  in  the  original  painting,  thefe  are  not  the  only  defeds  which 
disfigure  this  piece.  This  head,  were  they  correded,  would  be  a 
worthy  reprefen tation  of  that  of  the  Virgin,  It  is  Hill  lovely,  even 
in  its  prefent  Hate,  \yere  it  only  but  for  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


THREE  INFERIOR  Y hQY.i,'^See  the  Plate, 

The  face  I have  been  fpeaking  of  will  ever  be  preferred  to  the 
three  oppofite,  which  are  much  lefs  diftinguilhed,  and  are  the  pro- 
dudion  of  a pencil  very  inferior  to  that  of  Raphael. 
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E. 


HEAD  OF  AN  ANGEL.— the  FlatC* 

This  is  no  more,  in  my  opinion,  the  head  of  an  angel,  than  it  I3 
that  of  a man.  Why  ? Becaufe  it  is  qompofed  of  parts  altogether 
heterogeneous.  Whatever  illulion  it  may  produce  as  a whole,  and 
let  this  illulion  proceed  fiom  the  figure  itfelf,  or  from  its  attitude, 
or  from  the  flowing  hair,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  from  the  ferious  and 
difcontented  air  difcoverable  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  eye,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  decidedly  certain,  that  this  produtlion  totally  violates 
every  rule  of  defign.  This  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  it  by 
every  accurate  and  unprejudiced  obferver. 

The  nofe,  taken  apart,  is  fuitable  only  to  a young  lad  of  a good 
heart,  but  a weak  underflanding.  7'he  forehead  conceals  a refleft* 
ing  charate,  but  at  the  fame  time  cold  and  obftinate.  The  under 
lip  (of  which  the  defign  cannot  bear  the  flightefl:  infpedlion)  feems 
agitated  by  apprehenfion  and  terror.  That  eye  feeble,  and  ineor- 
redly  drawn,  has  befides,  I think,  an  air  of  timidity.  That  fire, 
and  that  fublime  compolure,  which  become  the  Meflenger  of 
Heaven,  the  Announcer  of  the  judgments  of  the  Moll  High,  and 
the  Minifter  of  his  vengeance,  is  not  there  difcernible.  The  upper 
part  of  the  face  forms  a contrail  with  the  under  : the  former  does 
not  admit  of  that  Ihrinking  under-lip,  nor  of  that  retreating  chin. 
I mull  add,  even  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  my  readers,  that  the  ear, 
thrown  to  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  nofe,  is  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  homogeneity ; and  likewife,  that  notwithltanding  all  the 
efforts  of  the  painter,  the  neck  is  feeble  to  the  lall  degree,  and  dif- 
gulls  by  its  immoderate  tenfion. 

The  eye-brow,  viewed  in  front,  is  perhaps  homogeneous  to  the 
forehead  ; but,  after  all,  this  trait  is  defedive  in  refped  of  truth  and 
cxpreflion. 
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F. 

PROFILE,  VOID  or  TRUTH,  HARMONY,  AND  GRACE.' 

See  the  Plate, 

At  fight  of  this  profile  fome  will  declare,  with  an  enthufiafm 
real  or  affecled,  ‘ This  is  a Greek  head.*  Others  will  exclaim, 
‘ It  is  impofiible  to  tell  what’  it  is !’  What  decifion  lhall  I then 
pronounce  ? Yet  once  more,  nay  a hundred  times  more,  if  there  be 
occafion  to  repeat  it,  ‘ My  rule  is  Nature.’ 

Did  fuch  a face  really  exift,  what  an  impreffion  would  it  make 
upon  us,  and  on  every  perfon  capable  of  reflection ! Perhaps  it 
might  feduce  for  a moment ; or,  in  other  words,  we  might  ima- 
gine that  we  perceived  fomething  great  in  it  : but  will  the  heart 
find  there  any  thing  to  folace  it,  and  can  we  difcover  in  the  com- 
bined whole  the  character  of  true  greatnefs  ? * 

This  profile  wants  truth,  harmony,  and  grace ; how  then  comes 
it  to  ftrike  at  the  firfl  glance,  and  by  what  charm  does  it  force  our 
approbation  ? Not,  furely,  by  that  eye,  the  defign  of  which  is  fo 
frightful  j as  little  can  it  be  by  that  uncouth  trait  which  reprefents 
the  noftril ; nor  thefe  lips,  as  wretchedly  given  as  all  the  reft. 
Where  then  lurks  the  illufion  ? Partly  in  the  beautiful  contour  of 
the  forehead ; perhaps  alfo  in  the  eye-brow,  which  polTeflcs  much 
delicacy,  notwithftanding  the  incorreClnefs  of  the  defign;  it  is 
efpecially  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eye. brow  to  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  lip  ; laftly,  it  is  lefs  or  more  in  the  chin. 
But  however  beautiful  thefe  parts  may  be,  they  want  expreflion  j 
they  flatter  the  fenfes,  but  fay  nothing  to  the  und erftan ding.  - 
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G. 

PROFOUND  AND  CONCENTRATED  SORROW.— 5^^  i/je  Plate» 


That  this  print  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  original,*  it  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  defign  of  it  is  contemptible,  if  minutely  examined 
feature  by  feature.  It  is  a defe6Uve  performance,  and  in  vain  do 
you  look  for  either  nature  or  art  j every  thing  in  it  is  fpoilt  by 
affedfation.  Can  thefe  be  eyes  ? Is  that  a mouth  ? What  means 
that  nofe,  at  leafl;  as  to  the  noftrii  ? The  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  neitlirer  that  of  a man  nor  of  a woman.  This  wretched 
copy  is  probably  the  effort  of  a young  artift  eager  in  the  purfuit 
of  genius. 

What  difagreement  between  the  nofe,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth ! 
There  is  at  moft  a kind  of  relation  between  the  chin  and  the 
mouth ; but  this  lalt  is  fo  bungled,  particularly  in  the  corner  of 
the  lips,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  charge  it  to  the  account  of  Raphael. 

The  eyes  are  forc.ftiortened  5 but  wherefore,  in  the  fame  figure, 
and  in  the  fame  pofition,  not  forefhorten  alfo  the  nofe  and  the  upper 
lip  ? which,  by  the  bye,  can  be  the  lip  neither  of  a man  nor  of  an 
angel,  nor  that  of  an  animal. 

The  forehead  is  the  feat  of  profound  and  concentrated  forrow, 
which  tends  to  fainting,  of  which  the  mouth  gives  the  expreflion. 


H; 

SANCTITY  TRULY  APOSTOLIC.— the  Plate». 

This  head  was  copied  from  a fimple  fketch  in  the  colledlion  of 
Mr.  Fcefch,  a member  of  the  great  council  of  Bale.  A face  full 
of  foul,  and  a fanäity  truly  apoftolic. 


However 


However  carelefs  a flcetch  of  Raphael  may  be,  we  always  dif- 
cover  in  it  ihQ  great  Raphael : every  where  the  fame  fenfibility, 
every  where' a certain  effeft.  After  noticing  twenty  faults  in  one 
of  his  pieces,  the  quellion  will  always  recur  in  the  end,  ‘ But  how 
‘ comes  it,  that  this  face  produces  a hundred  times  more  effeft  than 
^ fo  many  other  defigns  more  laboured  and  correal 

Here  the  forehead,  ccnfidered  by  itfelf,  is  neither  well  fliaped 
lior  well  drawn.  The  eye>brow  is  fcarcely  vihble.  The  form  of 
the  eyes  is  trivial  to  the  lall  degree.  The  contour  of  the  cheeks 
has  nothing  to  dillinguilh  it,  and,  with  drift  propriety,  cannot  be 
called  beautiful.  In  what,  then,  confids  the  happy  exprellion  of 
this  head  ? Why  are  we  inftantly  difpofed  to  call  it' the  head  of  an 
apodle  ? How  come  we  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a religious  venera- 
tion ? For  this  reafon,  becaufe  there  is  more  than  one  fpecies  of 
beauty  diliinguilhes  this  head,  and  contributes  to  the  furpriling 
effeft  which  it  produces.  Firll,  that  large  nofe  which  polTelTes  fo 
much  energy;  then  the  mouth,  though  the  defign  of  it  be  a little 
too  vague;  add  to  that  the  foftnefs  of  the  hair  of  the  beard;  but 
above  all  the  feftion  of  the  forehead  which  is  between  the  eyes, 
near  the  root  of  the  nofe ; in  Ihort,  the  limplicity  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  every  part  of  which  contri- 
butes to  the  fame  end. 

I find  in  it  a mind  attentive,  a charafler  full  of  energy,  a foul 
powerfully  interefted  in  its  objea,  and  impelled  by  vivacity  of 
feeling. 


I. 

VIRGIH  MOTHSR  OF  THE  SKVIQVK,—See  the  Plate, 

The^  original  prefents  great  beauties : the  copy  conveys  them 
with  all  polfible  exaftnefs ; and  yet  I mull  not  declare,  that  this 
head  is  admirable,  that  it  reaches  the  fublime.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce a decided  effeft.  Without  being  ordinary,  it  is  neither  an 
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accurate  produfHon,  nor  a work  of  genius;  and  the  one  or  the 
other  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fucceed  in  painting. 

It  is  not  thös  that  Durer  and  Holbein  defigned  : they  accuflomed 
themfelves  faithfully  to  follow  Nature,  All  the  faculties  of  the 
foul  appear  to  be  fufpended  in  the  oppoßte  face.  It  expreffcs 
neither  profound  meditation,  nor  tender  affedlion.  The  eyes,  and 
even  the  whole  together,  fufficiently  characterize  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Saviour;  but  the  eye-brows  are  too  thick,  and 
ought  to  have  been  more  arched.  The  under  part  of  the  nofe  is 
mean.  That  mouth,  open  from  the  one  angle  to  the  other,  there- 
by becomes  infipid.  The  lips  are  ill-formed,  and  the  chin  like- 
wife  has  been  negleCted, 


K, 

HEAD  OF  JOSEPH. — See  the  Plate, 

This  head,  in  the  original  picture,  infpires  admiration  and  re- 
fpeCt ; and  the  very  copy  approaches  the  fublime.  The  contour, 
however,  of  the  forehead  is  palpably  inaccurate  ; indeed,  it  is  not 
deßgned  in  all  its  purity  : the  eye-brows  and  noftril  are  whim- 
fical ; but  every  thing  elfe  announces  the  fanCHty  of  a patriarch,  a 
calmnefs  not  to  be  difturbed,  venerable  goodnefs,  modefty  inac- 
ceffible  to  vanity,  a moderation  which  alone  would  be  fufiicient 
to  form  the  eulogium  of  this  character. 


L. 

INFANT  HEAD  OF  »•^Sec  the  Plate* 

When  I feel  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  finding  fault  with« 
vvorks  which  I could  have  wiflied  it  had  been  in  my  power  to-  com» 
mend,  it  gives  me  pain.  But  amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates, 
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fedmagh  amica  ^jeritas — Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friendj, 
but  Truth  is  dill  a dearer  friend. 


The  drawing  of  this /forehead  is  timid  and  deditute  of  charafler. 
Even  for  an  ordinary  cliild,  the  nofe  would  be  too  mean.  Were 
the  upper  lip  a little  more,  and  the  lower  fomewhat  lefs  ftrongly  * 
marked,  there  would  be  an  expreihon  of  gocdnels  and  greatnefs  in 
the  mouth.  The  eyes  'promife  a judicious  min^;  excellent  difpo- 
fiticns,  dignity;  but  look  net  here  for  the  fublime\ 


The  under  psrt  of  tlie  chin,  the  ear,  and  the  eye-brows,  are 
aimed  beneath  criticifm  ; notwithdanding  which,  this  head,  in 
the  original  piflure,  produces  the  mod  driking  cfFeCi:— -for,  on 
looking  at  it,  you  fall  prodrate,  and  adore  it.  }n  works  of  a cer- 
tain defeription,  all  depends  on  a little  more  or  a little  lefs. 


M. 

INFANT  HEAD  OF  ST.  ^Sce  the  Plate, 

This  head,  and  the  three  preceding,  have  been  detached  from 
the  pidlure  of  the  Hcly  Family^  and  are  faid  to  have  been  copied 
.on  oiled  paper. 

The  oppodte  head  does  not  the  lefs  prefent  the  forehead  of  a 
perfeil  changeling.  The  nofe  is  deditute  of  charaefer,  and,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  under  part,  is  contemptible.  The  eye  and  the 
mouth  exprefs  a fixed  attention:  I difeover  in  them  much  firh. 
plicity  and  goodnefs,  but  nothing  tha't  indicates  a fuperior  mind, 

N.  • ' . 

ELIZABETH,  THE  MOTHER  OF  ST.  JOHN-B APT  1ST. 

See  the  Plate, 

According  to  all  appearance,  this  figure  reprefents  Elizabeth,  / 
the  niOther  of  St.  John-Baptid.  It  announces  a mind  attentive. 
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and  violently  on  the  ftretch,  but  which  by  no  means  approaches 
the  fublime.  Here  too  there  is  not  a Tingle  part  correäly  drawn. 

This  critic! fm  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  eye-brow,  the 
noftril,  and  the  mouth,  or  rather  to  what  is  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  thefe  parts. 

- The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin,  are  palTable.  Even  to 
the  eye  I will  allow  a certain  precifion  ; neverthekfs,  I think  it  is 
too  piercing:  I could  wilh  to  fee  in  it  more  of  dignity  and 
devotion. 

What  gives  to  the  heads  of  Raphael,  even  to  the  moft  ordinary, 
a merit  fo  diftinguilhed,  and  a charader  of  originality,  is  the  fim- 
pHcity  of  the  compofition,  the  happy  unity  of  ideas,  which  all 
concur  toward  one  and  the  fame  end. 


O. 

HEAD  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST.—^^  the  Plate, 

This  is  confidered  as  one  of  Raphael’s  mafter-pieces : the 
original  pidure  is  in  the  gallery' at  Dulfeldorp. 

There  is  a limplicity  in  it  blended  with  a dignity  which  cannot 
fail  to  produce  ftrong  and  lading  imprefficns.  A judgment  may 
be  formed  of  this,  even  from  this  third  copy,  to  a greater  or  lefs 
degree,  blow  much  of  nature  and  exprefiion  ! It  is  the  image  of 
fpodefs  innocence,  but  you  perceive  in  it  not  fo  much  of  ‘ the 

fpirit  of  Elias’  as  the  charader  of  ♦ the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.* 
(Jo.  iii.  29.) 

Separately  confidered,  the'  parts  are  not  executed  in  a fuperior 
manner;  notwithftanding  which,  the  whole  produces  a fine  effed. 
The  mouth  has  fomething  affededly  precife  and  even  infipid. 
The  hak  is  jufily  admired ; but  is  not  eafily  conceivable  why,  in  a 
head  of  fuch  energy,  the  beard  Ihould  h;wc  been  forgotten, 
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, . P. 

THE  CALMNESS  OF  INNOCENCE.*— the  Plate, 

Though  this  print  be  perhaps  only  a tenth  copy,  it  is  notwith- 
ftanding  an  admirable  produdtion,  full  of  foftnefs  and  fimplicity. 

The  difpofition,  the  attitude,  the  details,  every  thing  in  it 
breathes  the*  calmnefs  of  innocence.  Is  it  poffible  not  to  difcover 
the  Virgin  Mother  of-  Chrift  in  thefe  features?  Is  it  poffible  not  to 
difcover  in  them  a charader  wife,  prudent,  and  difcreet,  exempt 
from  perturbati on  and  paffion  r There  is  not  a lingle  particular, 
even  to  the  hands,  that  does  not  exprefs  this  chara<ffer ; but  the 
contour  of  the  nofe  has  loft  much  of  its  dignity  through  the  fault 
of  the  copyer. 

Excepting  the  timidity  and  pitifulnefs  of  the  drawing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  right  ear  which  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  neg- 
lefted,  I find 'in  the  figure  of  the  child  the  charadler  of  uncommon 
energy.  It  promifes  a perfonage  who  will  fignalize  himfelf  by 
great  aflions ; who  will  not  leave  the  world,  without  leaving  in 
it  eternal  monuments  of  his  glory.  He  is  born  to  royalty,  and 
feems  already  to  feel  his  dignity.  The  features  of  the  face,  in 
other  refpefts,  fuggeft  nothing  of  the  amiable  ingenuoufnefs  which 
fuits  his  age  and  chara61er  : it  might,  however,  have  been  pre- 
ferved  ; for  fimplicity  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  heroifm, 
though  thefe  two  qualities  are  rarely  found  united  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

By  an  air  too  timid  and  too  vulgar,  the  under  part  of  the  face 
likewife  gives  difguft. 
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Qa 

CLEMENCY.—S«  the  Plate, 

The  more  that  forms  poffefs  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  the  more 
correa  and  harmonious  will  be  the  deiign,  and  the  more  will  thefe 
forms  pleafe  the  eye  and  fatisfy  the  mind. 

Though  Hill  far  from  perfeaion,  this  head  is  better  drawn  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  quire  in  the  fame  Ipirlc : over  ail  the 
parts  of  the  face  the  fame  charaaer  feems  diffuled. 

The  contour  of  the  nofe,  I admit,  goes  olF  too  much  in  an  angle, 
and  prefents  fomething  of  harihnefs  ; but  is  not  for  that  ddlimte 
of  powerful  expreffion  : it  indicates  as  much  firmnefs  as  dignity, 
and  may  be  confidered  here,  in  this  fenfe,  as  the  mark  of  a cha- 
raaer  of  reaitude  and  impartiality.  ^ ^ ^ 

The  painter  has,  in  general,  introduced  into  this  hgure  muck 
clearnefs  and  energy  : a noble  fimplicity  animates  the  whole,  and 
every  part  taken  leparately. 

In  the  moft  perfeci  harmony  are  the  eye,  the  eye-brow,  and  the 
mouth.  Every  thing  announces  an  indulgence  and  goodnature 
ufimixed  with  wcaknefs,  clemency  founded  on  juftice,  nothing  of 
precifenefs  or  aßedlation.  ’ 

j ■ 

' To  difeover  that  this  figure  has  been  copied  after  the  marble,  it 
requires'only  a flight  degree  of  attention  ; at  leaft,  it  is  impoffible 
to  doubt  that  the  artifi,  in  imprinting  his  own  genius  upon  it,  has 
followed  the  model  of  an  antique. 
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» 

A PATRIARCH  OF  SUPERIOR  RANK,  AND  THREE  YOUNG 

.FIGURES. — See  the  'Plate» 

.Here  is  neither  a god,  nor  a demi-god ; but,  if  this  figure  he 
prefented  to  me  as  that  of  a prophet  or  patriarch,  1 will  not  hefitate 
to  place  it  in  the  highe  ft  order.  * 

The  hair  and  the  beard  alfo  have  a fedu£Hve  influence  ; they 
throw  a fpeexes  of  illuiion  ever  feveral  irregularities  w’hich  might 
furnilh  matter  to  criticifrn,  or  even  appear  fliocking.  For  example, 
fuch  are  the  left  eye  brow,  the  total  negledl  of  this  feature  above 
the  right  eye,  and  the  defign  itfelf  of  that  eye,  Alfo  fuch  is  the 
noftril,  fo  frequently,  or  rather  almofl:  always,  neglcfled  in  Ra- 
phaeFs  heads.  ' ' ' - 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  blemifhes  are  redeemed  by  great  beau- 
ties. The  difpofition  cf  the  fubje(fl,  the  attitude  of  the  arms,  the 
hands,  the  drapery,  the  flowing  hair,  the  beard ; and  even,  in  fome 
refpeds,  the  form  of  the  face,  the  look,  the  lhape  of  the  nofe,  all 
are  managed  in  an  elevated  ftyle  which  gives  animation  to  the 
W’hole, 

Thefe  three  figures  of  angels,  dr  would  be  angels,  are  only 
lufty  flout  lads,  drawn  without  corre61nefs,  without  truth,  with- 
out amenity,  and  widiout  chara^ler.  They  are  neither  children, 
nor  grown  men,  nor  angels,  nor  demons. 

% 

Fig.  2,  in  particular,  is  a horrid  figure  ; and,  were  I difpofed  to 
allow  a degree  of  dignity  to  fig.  3,  the  nofe  mufl  ever  appear  con- 
temptible. 
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. FIVE  HEADS. — See  the  Plate, 

I adore  wliat  is  exaft,  precife,  and  correal ; what  is  not  fo,  can® 
not  be  confiftent  with  truth.  In  this  refpea,  Nature  furpaffes  all 
the  efforts  of  art.  She  always  knows  what  Ihe  is  about : ßie  dif- 
pofes  every  thing,  Ihe  defigns  every  thing ; ßie  reduces  all  to  the 
individyal,.  which  file  fubdivides  into  other  individual  parts. 
Hence  the  nearer  art  approaches  thefe  principles  of  Nature,  the 
more  expreffive  will  it  be,  and  the  greater  effect  wall  it  produce. 
In  the  oppofite  plate  the  painter  intended  to  rife  above  ordinary 
forms ; his  imagination  fed  on  intelledlual  beauty,  and  yet  he 
faithfully  adheres  to  nature  and  truth. 

Fig.  I.  Strikes  us  lefs  than  the  others ; and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has  loft  by  the  forefliortening  ; but  the  under  part  of  the  face 
prefents  a dignity  not  commonly  to  be  found  among  men. 

Fig.  2.  This  figure  is  too  timid  to  be  that  of  a Mofes ; yet 
you  difcover  in  it,  if  Tmay  be  allowed  the  exprefhon,  a cdeftial 
origin. 

Fig,  3.  That  face  would  bear  the  imprefs  of  a fublime  com- 
pofure,  and  fuperior  ftrength  of  mind,  were  the  nofe  a hair’s- 
breadth  broader. 

Fig,  4.  This  head  fuppofes  a being  above  humanity;  and, 
even  in  the  copy,  it  preferves  an  energy  and  harmony  which  com- 
mand refpedl. 

Fig.  5.  An  open  and  contented  charafler,  of  fingular-com- 
pofure  and  goodnefs ; it  announces  a mind  luminous  and  formed 
for  enjoyment.  This  face,  however,  reaches  not  the  fublime  ; it 
does  not  rife  even  to  true  greatnefs. 
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Fig.  I.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  forehead  is  a little 
too  tenfe  : it  ought  to  have  bent,  inward  more  or  lefs  toward  the 
middle,  and  confequently  to, have  deferibed  two  arches,  when 
viewed  in  profile.  With  this  exception,  the  whole  taken  together, 
and  the  parts  in  detail,  admirably  v/eli  exprefs  attention  mixed 
with  aftonifhment ; they  promife  a charadtef  truly  dignified,  a 
heart  expanded  to  the  receptipn  of  truth. 

Fig.  2.  A moll  diftiraguifhed  countenance,  but  it  has  unhap- 
pily fallen  into  the  hands  of  a very  indifferent  copyifl.  With 
thefe  fine  large  eyes  that  little  nofe  forms  a fhocking  contraft.  The 
furprife  which  agitates  this  pliyfionomy  appears  to  be  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  of  difeontent. 

Fig.  3.  If  I except  the  under  part  of  the  nofe,  this  face  rifes  to 
the  true  fublime;  in  other  words,  itpoflefifes  the  greateft  fimplicity 
and  the  moft  powerful  exprefiion.  It  fuppofes  a receding  mind, 
and  a feeding  heart.  It  promifes,  in  a word,  a perfon  who  will 
always  ad  with  dignity.  The  fuperiority  of  this  charader  is  par- 
ticularly diftinguifhable  in  the  forehead,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth, 
and  the  chin;  and  is  again  apparent  in  the  wonderful  harmony  of 
the  whole. 

Fig.  4.  Here  again,  and  almofl  always,  the  tip  of  the  n©fe  is 
faulty,  Befides,  there  is  in  this  figure  a knitting  of  the  eye-brows 
which  gives  it  an  air  of  chagrin  and  fullcnnefs  j the  nofe  likewife 
is  too  near  the  mouth.  This  face,  ctherwife  energetical,  is  de- 
graded by  all  thefe  irregularities,  and  rendered  difgulling. 

'Fig.  5.  Affuredly  this  face  is  not  caft  in  an  ordinary  mould  ; 
but  it  becomes  almofi;  infupportable  from  its  affeded  attitude  and 
the  prim  air  of  the  mouth  : the  drawing  of  the  eye,  too,  offends 
againfl  corrednefs.  'Befides,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  announces 
not  energy,  but  much  capacity,  and  a great  facility  of  feizing 
beauties  which  affed  the  fenfes. 
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FROM  THD  SCHOOL  OF  ATHENS.— the  Plate, 

The  oppoßte  head,  excepting  the  incorre6Inefs  of  the  eye,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  fpirit  of  Raphael ; that  is,  you  find  in  it  his  purity, 
his  fimplicity,  and  his  genius. 

The  nofe  alone  is  beyond  all  price.  The  upper  lip  advances 
too  much,  and  the  under  is  not  much  better  defigned.  It  is,  in 
fome  degree,  a defeat  of  habit  which  recurs  in  moft  of  Raphaers 
profiles. 


V. 

NINE  HEADS.— 5*^^  the  PJatiS, 


Thefe  nine  heads  of  Raphael’s  are  admirably  defigned,  and 
clearly  difcover  the  fpirit  of  their  author,  rather  better  perhaps 
than  all  the  preceding.  They  likewife  pofTefs  more  truth  and 
correcftnefs.  I fhall  make  a few  remarks  on  each  in  particular. 

Fig.  I.  Is  a man  of  good  judgment,  of  lingular  honour  and 
probity. 

Fig.  2.  A charadler  firm,  manly,  and  prudent;  eftimable, 
and  even  great,  if  you  pleafe  ; but  not  fublime. 


Fig.  3.  Neither  is  this  fo,  though  perhaps  with  ftill  more  merit. 
I difcover  in  it  much  firmnefs  and  gravity,  wifdom  and  mature 
j-efledtion. 

Fig.  4.  Rather  the  grimace  of  feeling  than  real  fenfibility. 
The  air  of  the  head  indicates  more  of  a llupid  look  than  holy 
yapture. 
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Fig«  5.  This  head  poffeffes,  excepting  the  ear  and  the  under 
part  of  the  nofe,  gravity,  wifdom,  and  dignity.  It  is  the  true 
phyfionomy  of  a Father  of  the  Church,  though  a liitie  more  cun- 
ning than  was  necefTary. 

Fig,  6.  This  fuppofes  a man  who  may  have  much  ability  and 
enterprize,  but  to  whom  I cannot  admit  elevation  of  foul. 

Fig.  7.  From  this  head  I fhould  expe^f  clear  ideas,  biu.it  does 
not  announce  much  greamefs.  The  under  lip  finks  too  much. 

Fig.  8.  Th  is  face  is  aftonifhingly  harmonious— »perhaps  it  ought 
to  have  the  preference  to  all  the  others.  This  is  a man  capable  of 
giving  good.counfel,  and  who  joins  adions  to  words. 

Fig.  9.  A flight  degree  of  incorrednefs  in  the  defgn  of  the 
nofe  gives  this  phyfionomy  .a  vulgar  air ; in  other  refoeds  it  wants 
not  dignity,  and  promifes  talents. 


^ ^ X.  ' ■ 

attention  mixed  nWith  astonishment. 

See  the  Plate* 

Oppofite  is  another  head  entirely  in  the  tafle  of  our  painter. 

How  admirable  the  fimplicity  of  the  compofition,  the  fulnefs 
and  rotundity  of  the  defign,  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  ! In  that  beautiful  face  you  difeover  a mind  ingenuous  and 
docile;  a marked  paflion,  yet  at  the  fame  time  fo  gentle,  and 
moderated  by  fo  much  calrnn.-fs,  that  it  fcarcely  retains  the  re- 
fcmblance  of  paflion.  However,  I could  have  wiflied  to  fee  a 
little  more  connexion  between  the  parts,  more  of  mufcular  ex- 
preffion,  which  Nature  never  fails  to  mark  to  a certain  degree, 
thpugh  it  be  not  always  ftrikingly  apparent. 
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You  are  fure  of  finding,  in  all  the  heads  of  Raphael,  a beautiful 
fmooth  forehead,  and  a long  nofe  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge : almoft  always,  particularly  in  profiles  and  demi-profiles, 
tlie  mouth  is  half  open.  In  .the  prefent  inftance,  you  difcern, 
through  thefe  diftindlive  features,  attention  mixed  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  On  the  whole,  the  charaäer  appears  pofTelTed  of  Angular 
gentlenefs,  firmnefs,  and  candour. 


Y. 

CHRIST  WALKING  ON  THE  the  Flate» 

In  the  attitudes,  and  in  the  aäion,  Raphael  is  peculiarly  excel- 
lent in  whole  figures.  His  pidlures  in  this  kind  have  a charaäer  of  . 
truth  and  enthufiafm  which  I do  not  find,  to  the  fame  degree,  in 
his  heads. 

With  refpeft  to  the  oppofite  plate,  the  attitude  of  Jefus  Chrifl: 
ought  to  be,  I allow,  fomewhat  more  impofing  ; but,  neverthelefs, 
this  figure  gives  full  proof  of  the  talents  of  the  defigner. 

Were  the  features  of  the  face  lefs  concentrated,  the  exprellion  of 
it  would  be  admirable : in  its  prefent  flate,  it  rifes  very  little  above 
mediocrity. 

From  the  attitudes,  as  well  as  from  the  air  of  the  heads,  the 
other  figures  are  equally  ftriking. 

You  already  diftinguifh  apoAles  in  thefe  Ample  Afliermen,  and 
they  were  affu redly  worthy  of  this  high  vocation.  Such  men, 
fuch  phyAonomies,  muft  neceffarily  have  been  pleafing  to  our 
bleffed  Saviour ; muft  have  met  with  a reception  from  him,  be- 
coming perfons  fent  to  him  by  his  Father, 

I am  lefs  pleafed  with  the  face  of  him  on  the  prow  of  the  veffel 
than  the  reft ; and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  left  eye  Anks  too  much 
toward  the  nofe. 
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THE  LAST  SUPPER.— 5*^^  the  Plate» 

To  become  fenfible  that  this  is  an  afTemblage  of  great  men,  it  , 
fufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  look  on  thefe  figures  and  thefe  phy- 
fionomies. 

There  is  not  a fingle  one  entirely  ordinary  among  thefe  faces ; 
but,  with  refpedf  to  both  proportion  and  exprelFion,  that  of  the 
Saviour  {a)  eclipfes  all  the  reft ; it  announces  moft  dignity  and 
calmnefs,  moft  gentlenefs  and  refolution. 

The  chara6ler  of  its  greatnefs  ought  to  be  explained  by  the  form 
of  the  face ; by  the  proportion  of  the  principal  parts  j the  hori. 
T.QViX.tX  parallcliffn  o{  the  eye-brows,  of  the  eyes,  of  the  nofe,  and 
of  the  mouth  ; the  perpendicularity  of  the  nofe,  the  ridge  of  which 
is  broad  and  regular.  The  air  of  the  head  is  here  iefs  cxprelTive 
than  the  face  itfelf.  The  attitude  is  entirely  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  gentle  of  matters,  and  forms  a fine  contraft 
with  the  other  perfonages  of  the  pidlure.  Their  features  have  not 
the  fame  regularity.  In  feme  of  them  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  too 
clofe  to  the  eyes  ; in  others  the  nofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
forehead.  In  this  refpeä:  in  particular,  thofe  marked  c,  i,  k, 
are  faulty. 

For  the  face  of  the  traitor  I have  long  fearched  in  this  group; 
there  are  feveral  on  which  I can  fix  fufpicion,  not  one  which  I 
dare  pofitively  accufe.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  to  be  aferibed  to 
careleffnefs  in  the  copyift. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  greatnefs,  c,  i,  h,  feem  to  poflefs  an 
eauivocal  charadler. 
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t have  already  obferved,  that  a prominent  lip  is  a dlilinflive 
feature  of  moft  of  Raphael’s  profiles ; and  1 muft  cor/efs  that, 
after  ail  my  experience,  I have  never  known  this  feature  in  any 
but  perfons  of  fuperior  merit. 

The  face  marked  h apparently  reprefents  St,  John;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  defedf  which  i have  already  poihted  out,  it  appears  to 
me  the  moll  fublime  of  all.  Such  as  it  is  here,  I prefer  to  it  face 
and  much  more  hill  to  that  marked  g.  In  i the  height  of  the  fore- 
head, and  its  irregular  curve,  confiderably  diminifli  the  exprefiion 
of  the  phyfionomy,  which,  in  other  refpefls,  is  not  ordinary,  m 
is  incorred;  this  prefems  not  a charafler  uncommonly  fublime, 
but  I fhould  judge  the  more  favourably  of  his  candour  and  fidelity. 
Face  n prefents  a want  of  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe  ; this  latter  part  likewife  is  too  near  the  eye.  Thefe  two 
faults  would  excite  in  me  fome  fufpicion,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  confidence  were  net  reftored  by  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe, 
the  chin,  and  the  hair.  The  little  that  we  fee  of  face  e decidedly 
promifes  a charader  energetical  and  magnanimous;  a heart  fimple 
and  pure.  i 

INNOCENCE  AND  BENIGNITY. ^£6  the  Plate, 

I fhall  here  add  a St.  John  after  Holbein«— a face  in  which  are 
depided  innocence  and  benignity. 

From  this  fpccimen  I am  enabled  to  judge  how  far  Holbein 
would  have  purfued  his  art,  had  he  lived  at  Rome  with  the 
Raphaels  and  Michael- Angelos. 

A.  A. 

SCENE  SUPPOSED  FROM  THE  GOSPEL,  JOHN  XX.  I7. 

See  the  Plate, 

This  figure  is  detached  from  the  celebrated  pidure  of  the  Tranf- 
figuration  j and,  even  in  the  copy,  the  face  ftill  preferves  an  air  of 

> great- 
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greatnefs : were  it  lefs  fquare,  and  fomewhat  more  oval,  it  would 
be  fuj^iime. 

What  fimplicity,  and  what  beautiful  management  in  the  parts  T 
V/hat  expreffion,  particularly  in  the  arch  of  tlie  eye  and  in  the  re- 
gularity of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  ! What  ftill  adds  to  the  majefty 
and  energy  of  the  whole  is  the  balancing  and  happy  eafe  which  the 
painter  has  fo  fkilfully  given  to  the  attitude  of  that  body  floating 
in  the  air.  Here  every  thing  recals  the  filial  confidence  and  the 
fervour  of  ‘ Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.*  This  is  not 
the  adoration  of  a linner  imploring  mercy ; it  is  not  that  of  an 
angel  proflrared  before  the  throne  of  the  Mod- High  ; the  Saviour 
of  the  world  alone  could,  with  fuch  confidence,  addrefs  the  God 
from  whom  he  proceeded.  However,  I find  not,  either  in  the 
form,  or  the  air  of  the  head,  that  charadler  of  gentknefs  and  huma- 
nity  which  1 delight  in  aferibing,  even  in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
to  Him  who  always  fpake  and  adted  with  the  fimplicity  of  a child. 
This  face  announces  rather  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  than  its 
Saviour. 

The  hands,  with  refpeft  to  propordon,  are  too  fliort,  and  for 
this  reafon  they  are  deficient  in  point  of  dignity.  A figure  fo  tall 
and  beautiful  is  ill  aflbrted  with  a hand  of  that  breadth,  and  fin- 
gers fo  unnaturally  fiior-tened. 

B.  B. 

PORTP.AIT  OF  RAPHAEL. — Scc  the  Plate» 

Raphael  is,  and  in  my  eyes  ever  will  be,  an  apoßolkal  man  y 
that  is,  with  regard  to.painters,  be  is,  what  the  apoftles  were  com- 
pared with  the  reft  of  mankind.  As  much  as  his  works  are  fupc- 
rior  to  thofe  of  all  the  artifts  of  his  clafs,  fo  much  is  his  beautiful 
figure  diftinguilhable  from  ordinary  forms.  The  motl  indifferent 
portraits  cf  him  furnifti  the  proof  of  this  aflertion;  and  the  beft,  I 
am  confident j are  far  below  the  original. 


‘ Art 
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^ Art  never  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  of  Nature.’  This  h a 
proDofition  which  I intend  foon  to  conhder,  and  (hail  endeavour 
to  e'hblifin  ; but  I forefee  it  will  hardly  fuccccd,  becaufe  it  attacks 
the  inveterate  prejudice  of  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  take  a thou- 
fand  portraits  of  great  men,  mimtely  examine  them ; and  you 
will  not  find  a fingle  one  which  fully  conveys,  much  lefs  furpafl'es, 
xkit  principal  charaBer  oi  the  original.  Place  fuch  original  by  the 
fide  of  the  copy  ^ put  it  in  exadlly  the  fame  light ; wait  for  the 
mofl;  favourable  moment  of  the  phyfionomy  ; pay  no  regard  to  ac- 
cefTory  ornaments,  to  colouring,  to  what  is  pidturefque  in  the  atti- 
tude : fimply  compare  the  forehead,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the 
harmony  of  the  whole,  and  you  will  always  find  the  moil  exquifite 
ideal  form  far  below  Nature.  But,  however,  let  us  underftand 
one  another — I fpeak  of  great  phyßmiomies^  and  of  the  great  cha^ 
raBer  of  the fe  great  phyßonomies  For  example,  it  is  evident,  that 

in  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  the  hair  is  ideal;  nay  more— that  ' 
pa-nter  communicated  to  his  heads  the  air  of  his  own  phyfionomy  : 
he  thereby,  if  you  pleafe,  ennobled  them ; and  this  talent  was 
common  to  Rubens,  to  Van  Dyk,  and  to  Raphael. 

This  chara'fter  of  ideal  beauty,  which  ftrikes  fo  powerfully  in 
their  figures,  I can  hardly  find,  except  in  the  accefibries,  fuch  as 
the  hair,  the  drapery,  the  great  effedls  of  colouring,  and  of  the 
clare-obfcure  ; it  is  very  far  from  appearing  to  the  fame  degree  in 
the  eflential  parts  of  the  head,  in  the  look,  in  the  fpace  between 
the  eye  brows  (fo  frequently  neglefted),  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
exterior  contours. 

If  it  be  a fad,  great  Raphael!  that  the  flightefi;  reflex  of  thy 
beautiful  phyfionomy  has  ennobled  features  the  moft  ordinary, 
what  muft  the  crayon,  what  muft  the  pencil  have  been,  that  w'as 
capable  of  catching  the  fublimity  of  thy  own  ? 

What  could  be  the  reafon  that  Mengs  would  never  fufFer 
his  portrait  to  be  engraved— even  under  his  own  diredion? 
Why,  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  utmoft  effort  of  art  could  never 

produce  any  thing  but  a caricature, 

r • ' ■ 
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Whatever  the  talents  of  the  imitator  may  be,  every  man  phyß-^ 
op^nomically  beautiful,  performs  an  a<5l  of  humility  when  he  fubmit» 
his  head  to  imitation. 

Form  the  moft  complete  collection  of  the  heads  of  great  men  ; 
viht  cottages  as  well  as  palaces;  and  produce  every  human  being 
in  whom  you  have  difeovered  i<cd\  greatnefs.  If  you  find,  in  a 
fingle  inilance,  the  charadler  of  greatnefs  completely  expreffed  in 
their  portraits,  I will  patiently  fubmit  to  the  fevereit  ceniure. 

' But,  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  head  of  Raphael,  I conclude 
from  them,  that  the  majeftic  and  affedting  beauty  which  ftrikes  us 
in  all  the  portraits  of  this  illuftrious  artift,  was  only  a feeble  imita- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  his  owm  features. 

Here  is  one  portrait  more  after  an  excellent  drawing,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  a produdlion  of  his  own.  I found 
this  judgment  on  the  fimplicity  of  the  work  ; for  a modern  painter 
would  not  have  failed  to  embellifli  it,  and  play  the  mannerilt. 

In  effedl,  ,vha?  gentienefs  and  what  fublime  harmony  is  feen  in  the 
whole  of  this  phyfionomy  ! Not  the  flighteft  contradidion  in  the 
features;  nothing  overcharged,  no  grimace:  nothing  harfii  or 

forced  Here  every  thing  is  exprefiive  of  fenJlbility  ; every  thing 
indicates  a heart  formed  for  feeling  and  enjoying,  a foul  tender 
and  impaffioned,  divefted  of  fear  and  vanity  ; carried  away,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  by  a perpetual  enchantment, 
which  calls  up,  in  endlefs  fucceffion,  numberlefs  delightful  ideas. 

The  fublime  of  this  face  confifts  in  its  extreme  fimplicity,  and 
that  fimplicity  is  the  refult  of  the  proportions,  of  the  prhicipal  form, 
of  the  Jurfaces  and  the  contours.  Though  this  face  is  not  of  the 
higheft  order  of  the  fublime,  there  is  a wonderful  harmony  among 
all  the  parts.  Still  it  were  pofiible  to  add  to  it  ideal  beauties ; 
but,  thus  embelliflied,  it  would  lofe  that  charming  fimplicity 
which  difiinguifhes  it,  and  which  is  equally  to  be  found  in  all  the 
produflions  of  Pvaphael,  i\gain  I aflert,  in  this  refpedf,  it  is 
admirable. 
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The  works  of  art  of  aircient  Greece  have  likewife  their  cha. 
raaerof  firopUci.y;  but  I am  always  tempted  to  fay,  that  they 
rife  a little  above  humani  y : whereas,  in  the  piaures  of  Raphael, 
even  thofe  in  the  grandeft  ftyle,  every  perfonage  feems  to  defcend 
to  our  level,  and  to  invite  cur  confidence.  His  figures  of 
Mary,  of  Jefus,  of  St.  John,  and  Jofeph,  pre.^rve  that  familiar,  af. 
feaionate  and  candid  air,  which  it  is  impoflible  to  refufe  to  the 
phyfionomy  of  the  artift  himfelf,  and  which  I difiinaiy  perceive  in 
it,  whether  I confider  the  whole  together,  or  the  air  of  the  head,  or 
even  every  feature  apart. 


Love  and  pleafure,  fimplicity,  and  a happy  imagination,  feem 
poured  with  profufion  over  that  face.  The  poetical  fentiment 
which  runs  through  it,  admits  neither  of  reafoning,  nor  analyfis, 
nor  methodical  arrangement. 


That  open  and  ferene  forehead  promifes  a conception  that  has 
no  occaüön  for  effort:  the  fpaee  between  the  eye-brows  is  a 
fecund  maik  of  this.  This  part  is  too  fmooth,  too  little  furrowed 
to  admit  of  its  belonging  to  the  political  Speculator,  to  the  Logt- 
plan,  to  the  Metaphylician,  tne  Warrior. 


The  fame  charafler  appears  in  the  eye-brow.  The  eyes  do  not 
fparkle  with  a fprightly  vivacity they  are  not  agitated  by  an  un- 
bridled  imagination;  but  I fee  the  fenfibility  of  nature  beannng 
in  them,  the  love  of  art  carried  to  the  excefs  of  paffion.  A he 
print,  however,  conveys  them  with  too  much  harfhnefs. 

The  nofe,'  the  mouth,  and  efpecially  the  chin,  the  neck,  the 
attitude,  the  hair,  every  thing  bears  the  fame  charaaer;  throug  - 
out  there  is  the  fame  tone,  the  fame  fpirit ; not  a Tingle  feature 
exaggerated  or  laboured.  A gentle  tendernefs  breathes  in  the 
whole  of  this  phylionomy. 


When  I have  a defire  to  fill  my  mind  with  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  perfeclion  of  the  works  of  Almighty  God,  I have  only 
to  recollea  the  form  of  Raphael.  Where  is  the  human  being  w iO 
refembles  him  ? 
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-four  heads.— 5*^^  the  Plate, 


Undcubtedly._  the  three  firft  of  there  heads  have  been  copied 

' and,  notwithftanding  a!i  their  faults,  they 
is  enir^  * of  .a  dignified  and  gentle  tranquillity,  which. 

q a,  y remote  from  cold  ind-ffercnce  and  turbulence  of  paliion. 

IS  ca  mnefs  is  fuppo.rted  by  a fecret  crergy  • the  look  is  full  of 
. warmth  ; tt  promifes  a man  of  much  re9ea,cn,  but  who  5VÜI  not 
dwell  on  the  fubtleties  of  analyfis. 

Very  poffibly  the  firll  of  the  heads  may  be  the  weakeft  ; never- 
thelels.  It  has  more  dignity  than  the  fe,cond,  becaufe  the  chin  of 
this  lalt  IS  too  much  Ihortened.  The  third  is  11,11  more  animated, 
but  the  fourth  rues  to  the  lubliine. 


This  charaaer  is  fecured  to  it  by  the  look,  by  the  attitude,  by 
the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  the  hair,  and,  ah  ,ve  all,  by  the  line  of 
the  eye-brows,  and  its  Hope  towards  the  root  of  the  nofe.  In  the 
point  of  the  nofe,  and  the  Ihortnels  df  fpace  between  the  nofe  and 
the  mouth,  there  is  a tendency  to  feeblenefs.  The  chin  and  fore- 
head, lifcewifc,  do  not  contribute  to  the  perfea  harmony  of  the 
whole ; but,  independent  of  thefe  imperfeilions,  I declare  I have 
never  yet  met  with  a fiftgle  phyfioncmy  equal  to  this  j as  I Have  ■ 
not  hitherto  feen  one  pidure  of  the  fame  merit  With  thofe  of 


A fingle  figure  of  this  great  painter,  an  air  of 
paflage  of  Klopftock,  is  all  I want  to  chat.m  my  eye, 
my  heart:  to  fill  me  with  the  moft  delicious  pleafure. 


Pergolefe,  a 
my  ear,  aud 
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LECTURE 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  IDEAL  BEAUTY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS— 
BEAUTIFUL  NATURE,  AND  ITS  IMITATION. 

If  ' 

TKE  firft  rank  among  the  works  of  art  has  always  been  affigned 
to  the  Greek  ilatues  of  the  refined  ages  of  antiquity : art  has  never 
produced  any  thing  more  fublime,  ct  more  perfect.  This  is  a 
faä  generally  allowed;  and  I proceed  on  this  fuppofition,  at  leait 
for  the  moment.  . , 

But  from  what  fource  did  the  ancients  derive  the  idea  of  this 
perfedt  beauty;  of  this  beauty,  in  fome  degree,  more  than  human? 

In  two  different  manners  may  this  quefiicn  be  anfwered. 

We  muft  eitner  believe,  ^ that  their  artifis  knew  better  than 
‘ ours  to  fill  their  minds  with  fublime  ideas ; that  their  imagina- 
‘ tion  created  forms  more  perfedt : that,  in  fhort,  their  works 
* were  the  fruit  of  a pcetical  genius  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mo- 
‘ dernsd  Or  elfe  it  muft  be  allowed,  ‘ that  they  had  before  their 
‘ eyes  models  m.ore  perfedf,  a more  beautiful  Nature  which,  gave 
‘ the  tone  to  their  imagination,  and  after  which  they  produced 
‘ their  mafter  pieces.’ 


S S 2 


Thus 


Thus  fome  look  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  as  fo  maiiy 
nenv  creations^  while  others  confider  them  as  poetical  imitations  cf 
a Nature  perfecUy  beautiful.  , 

This  lafl  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  the  better  founded,  I 
embrace.  The  fubjedi  is  intereiling,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  demoiiftrated  j but  the  difcuflion  would  require  art 
abler  pen  than  miLe*  • , * 

In  this  place,  however,  I muft  be  allowed  to  make  a refieftiort 
which  naturally  enough  prefents  itfelf— Man  cannot  create.* 

This  is  a right,  this  is  a privilege,  which  the  Being  of  Beings 
has  referved  to  himfelf  alone.  He  only  ‘ calleth  the  things  which 
‘ are  not,  as  though  they  were.*  The  power  of  man  is  limited  to 
imitation  ; this  is  his  ßudy,  his  nature^  and.his  art.  From  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  he  ads  only  by  imita- 
tion.  All  that  he  performs,  all  that  he  prefents  as  a produdlicn  of 
his  own,  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  as  the  produce  of  his  mind,  in 
great  things  as  in  little,  all  is  copied  and  imitated.  He  does  not 
create  his  ov/n  language:  he  fpeaks  it  after  others.  He  does  not 
create  written  characters : he  adopts  thofe  already  formed.  Fie 
does  not  create  images ; every  image  fuppofcs  a model. 

The  child  of  a Frenchman  learns  French ; the  child  of  a German 
fpeaks  German.  The  pupil  of  a painter  imitates  the  ßyle  and 
manner  of  his  mailer,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

In  the  moft  fatisfadlory  manner,  it  were  cafy  to,  prove  by  induc- 
tion, that  every  painter  has  copied  the  mailers  whom  he  had,  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  objedls  which  furrounded  him  ; and  that, 
Jaftiy,  he  copied  himfelf. 

The  lame  thing  holds  good  in  fculpture,  in  literature,  in  morals; 
for  inllance,  let  a fuperior  man  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  the 
fciences  j let  him<lillinguiili  himfelf  by  eminent  virtues,  his  man- 
ner will  always  be  an  imitation  of  the  model  which  he  prcpofed 
to  himfelf;  only  this  imitation  will  be  modified  by  the  fituation  in 
which  he  finds  himielf  placed. 
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Can  a truth  eftablifheJ,  by  fo  many  proofs,  be  fcriouny  caHed  m 
nuc-aion?  It  is  imptffiblc  for  me  to  imag.ne  it. 

Imes  of  Raphael,  of  Rubens,  of  Rembrandt,  of\anüyk,o 
of  Homer,  of  Milton,  of  Klopaock ; perule  the.r  works, 

?nd  you  will  difcovcr  that  the fe  excellent  originals  f 
nothing  more  than  copyills ; that  they  have  copied  iNature  and 
their  iafters  ; tirat  they  have  copied  themfelves.  1 hey  have  m- 
dividually  obferved  Nature  after  the  works  of  their  predecefiors , , 

and  this  is  what  has  placed  them  in  the  clafs  of  original  geniufes. 

The  imitator  who  is  deftituts  of  genius,  copies  fcrvilely  : he 
crawls  in  the  footlleps  a 

upon  hisfubjeoH;  he  introduces  neither  warmth  nor  inteieft  into 

it  he  fatisfies  himfelf  with  tracing  ftroke  for  llroke.  It  is  not  fo 
with  the  man  of  genius,  he  goes  a different  way  to  work  ; it  is  true 
he  imitates,  but  not  as  a fchool-boy : .his  imitations  are  not  an 
afi'emblagc  of  fmal!  pieces, afforted  and  inlaid:  he  melts  down  his 
materials,  and,  by  a Ikiiful  difpofition,  forms  of  them  one  homo- 
geneous  whole  ; and  this  reproduflion  appears  fo  new,  fo  different 
from  a vulgar  compofition,  that  it  paffes  tor  original,  tnat  we  look 
upon  it  as  ideal,  as  an  invention. 

Much  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  chymift  is  creator  of  metals, 
the  painter  is  creator  of  his  portraits,  tne  fculptor  of  hi>  tataes. 

Always  fupoofe  beautiful  works  of  art,  then,  prototypes  Sill 
more  extiuifite,  a Nature  11.11  more  beautiful;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  artUl,  an  eye  formed  for  perceiving  and  catching  thofe  beau.ies. 
G::iu;c;ndo'nc.ilungwithouttheaidofthefenfes.  Unfupported. 
by  them  it  is  merely  a torch  esunguiihed.  It  is  under  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  being  ftlrrcd,  of  being  carried  along,  by  external  objeas. 
It  affumes  the  tone. of  the  age,  and  communicates  its  own  tone  to 
the  age  in  return  ; and,  in  fome  fenfe,  oniy  gives  it  back,  in  other 
forms,  the  materials  originally  received  from  it. 

Will  any  oiic,  after  this,  attempt  to  perfuade  me,  ‘ That  the 
. Gmcks  have  not  imitated  Nature?  That  they  have  not  chofen 
< their  models  in  the  real  world  which  furrounded  them,  and 
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‘ « hich  immediately  affefled  their  fenfes  ? That  their  worb  are 
t fo  many  arb  trary  creations,  the  produce  of  a happy  imagina. 
^ tioii . That  they  nave  been  formed  (if  you  will  fo  permit  me  to 
cxpre  s myftlr)  after  tile  apparitions  of  a fuperior  world  V 


I am  fully  cerfuadcd,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  ancients  drew 
^ from  the  common  fountain  which  furniihes  the  idea  of  all  our  pro- 
dudions ; that  is,  from  Nature,  from  the  works  of  their  maiter?, 
from  their  own  organization,  and  the  fenfations  which  it  excited 
111  them.  But,  in  all  thefe  reipeCls,  they  had  advantages  and 
helps  ot  which  we  are  dehiture. 

I 

The  blood  was  purer  among  the  Greeks  than  with  us.  As 
models  of  the  beautiful,  ue  have  inanimate  ilatues  on.y  ; they  had 
before  their  eyes  beauty  itfeif  perfonihed. 

Vv'hile  a Carlo  Ma-atti  was  continually  under  the  necelTity  of 
recopying  the  face  of  his  daughter  in  all  his  figures  of  tl?e  Virgin  • 
while  other  artifis,  at  leaft  the  greatefi  number,  afe  limited  to  a 
few  models,  often  ordinary  enough,  and  fome,  befides,  degraded  by 
libertiiiifm ; the  Greeks,  more  fortunate,  found  every  where  ele- 
gant forms,  and  to  make  a choice  was  their  only  embarrafiment. 

From  whence  did  this  national  beauty  proceed  ? I cannot  tell  ; 
perhaps  it  may  be,  in  part,  aicribed  to  tile  influence  of  climate,  of 
education,  and  of  manners. 

Any  perfon  in  polTeffion  of  the  lead  Mattering  of  the  fi'rlt  prin- 
yp'es  of  philqlophy  knows,  < That  there  is  nothing  in  the  under. 

Handing  which  has  not  been  conveyed^through  tlie  fenlcs.’  One 
of  the  moll  hackneyed  common  places,  1 allow  ; but  not  the  iefs, 
on  that  account,  an  eternal  truth. 

let  an  ideal  form  be  a hundred  times  above  our  art,  above  our 
imagination  and  conception,  it  is  no  more  after  all  than  a ‘ repro- 
duftion  of  what  has  been  perceived  in  reality.’  Always  and  for 
ever  art  regulates  itfeif  by  Nature;  it  follows  the  impreffions  which  ' 
the  mind  receives  from  the  fenfes:  it  is  only  the  picture  of  our  per- 
ceptions, and  of  the  fenfations  which  refult  from  them. 
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So  far  from  creating  ideal  beauties,  without  the  affiftance  of 
Nature,  I maintain  that  art  does  not  perfed'tlv  fuccced,  even  when 
it  takes  Nature  for  a model.  A ftrange  paradox!  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  fhock  our  painters,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets.,  1 de- 
clare, however,  it  is  not  the  love  of  fmgularity  that  prompts  me  to 
advance  it.  • , 


Though  I fhall  undoubtedly  be  accufed  of  this  by  all  thofe  who, 
mcapable  themfelves  of  every  thing  like  originality,  rejea  a nevv 
laea,  unlefs  it  is  refpeafulty  chalked  out  after  received  prejudices, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  fchool,  J am  certain  of  my  fadl,  and  I am 
fimply  advancing  a truth  when  I affirm,  ‘ it  is  only  from  conven- 
‘ tion  that  an  ideal  picture  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  Nature.’  Art 
always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  below  her : and  what  we  call 
the  exalted  beauty  of  the  ancients,  was,  in  ail  probability,  with  re- 
lation to  them,  no  more  than  a feeble  imitation  of  Nature. 

What  is  done  in  modern  times,  infruas  me  in  what  was  done 
formerly;  and  if  I may  form  a judgment  of  ancient  artifts  from 
pur  own,  they  mull  have  come  far  fliort  of  their  original.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  explain  myfeif : 

Among  our  painters,  our  fculptors,  and  our  poets,  I fee  not,  on 
all  hands,  a fingle  one  who  comes  up  to  Nature,  much  lefs  who 
furpafles  her.  If  an  artift  excels  but  to  a certain  point,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds  a little  better  than  the  generality,  his  work  is  immediately 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  ideal  beauties.  But  does  this  boafled  pro- 
duaion  aaually  exceed  Nature  ? Does  it  even  exprefs  all  her 
beauties  to  the  fame  degree  ? 

When  an  artift  has  coireaed  feme  of  the  faults  of  Nature,  he 
imagines  himfelf  ftiH  capable  of  embellifliing  her,  even  when  fhe 
exhibits  herielf  in  all  her  perfeaion.  A painter,  a fculptor,  fhall 
efface  a fhocking  deformity,  fhall  fofeen  a trait  that  is  rather  harffi, 
fliall  fill  up  a difagreeable  void,  fhall  eftabliih  proportions  which 
may  appear  to  him  badly  obferved.  This  he  knows  how  to  do, 
and  this  he  frequently  does  without  addrefs  and  without  art. 
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By  dint  of  rules,  of  manrer,  and  of  patching,  he  is  luchy 
enough  to  disfigure  a face  which,  with  bolder  traits,  would  have 
been  more  expreffive,  nay,  perhaps,  more  agreeable,  and  which 
lofes  its  whole  efieft  in  that  finely  deccrated  copy.  But  even  ad- 
mitting the  artift  to  have  performed  his  tafic  with  judgment;  even 
admitting  his  corredlions  analogous  to  the  fpirit  of  tne  phyfionomy 
(an  enterprife,  however,  extremely  difficult,  and  which  luppofes  a 
profound  knowledge  of  man',  is  he  for  this  much  farther  advanced? 
Does  it  füll  w that  he  adds  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  ? Do  not 
credit  it.  It  is  out  of  his  power  to  go  beyond'  the  perfefliens  of 
Nature.  Can  he  perfeaiy  convey  the  exprefiion,  of  beings  organ- 
ized  and  alive,  he  who  is  incapable  of  catching  it  completely  in  in- 
animate objeas  ? He  cannot  convey  the  glittering  of  a fuit  of 
armour,  nor  the  graces  of  a fine  head  of  hair  ; how  much  lefs 
is  he  capable  of  conveying  the  fire  of  the  look,  or  the  majeflic  air 
of  the  whole  head  ! 

Frequently  we  extol  the  preduaions  of  art  above  thofe  of 
Nature,  becaufe  we  have  not  thefe  laft  immediately  before  our 
eyes ; and  many  perfons  have  fiood  with  rapture  o*  er  a drapery  of 
Rigaud,  or  an  armour  of  Rembrandt,  while  thefe  two  m.allers 
themfelves  acknowledged  that  their  produaions  could  not  ftand  a., 
comparifon  with  the  model. 

The  artifi  may,  perhaps,  fucceed  in  giving  us  a portrait  more 
beau’iful  than  the  origin"!,  and  then  it  will  be  faid  he  has  emaei- 
lifhed  beautiful  Nature.  But,  however,  on  minute  examination, 
it  will  be  found  only  a fubit:tuted  portrait,  the  imperfed  copy  of 
abeaudful  Nature,  diffeient  from  that  which  he  had  before  his 
eyes,  or  the  imitation  of  another  model  whieh  was  prefenttohis 
mind.,  What  pafies  for  original,  therefore,  is,  at  bottom,  only  a 
copy,  modified  by  the  habitual  ideas  of  the  artift  ; or,  in  other 
wo:  ds,  embellifiicd  by  the  fenlations  which  he  had  precedently  ex- 
perienced ; ideas,  fenfations  which  have  become  fo  familiar  to  him, 
that,  in  order  to  reproduce  them,  he  has  no  need  of  the  prefence 
cf  the  objedl  which  excited  them  at  firil. 

The  works  of  the  ancients,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  were  equally  but 
copies,  and, 'from  all  appearance,  very  iroperleft  copies,  either  of 
_ ^ Nature, 
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Nature  herfelf,  or  of  the  works  of  another  mafter,  who  was,  in  his 
turn,  far  from  attaining  all  the  perfedlions  of  Nature. 

‘ Among  the  Greeks,  Nature  was  more  beautiful  than  with  us/ 
in  every  fenfe,  this  is  a truth  vvhich  may  be  demonllrated  by  irre- 
fiftible  evidence.  - The  art  of  the  ancients  was  juft  as  far  from 
catching,  in  all  its  perfedtion,  their  beautiful  Nature,  as  the  art  of 
the  moderns  is  incapable  of  expreffing  the  lefs  perfedt  Nature 
which  they  have  before  them. 

To  reprefent  beautiful  Nature  well,  even  in  a ftate  of  reft,  I 
have  already  declared  to  be  extremely  difficult. 

Give  to  a defigner  of  the  greateft  ability  the  fimple  filhouette  of 
an  accompliftied  Beauty  (and  what  more  fimpIe  than  the  fingle 
exterior  outline  of  the  profile  ?);  he  ffiall  attempt  to  trace  it  ten 
times,  but  fcarcely  once  will  he  catch  that  line;  and,  after  he  has 
fucceeded,  there  will  always  be  fome  deviation  imputable  to  him. 
However,  the  flighteft  deviation  is  a matter  of  very  great  confe- 
quence,  and  frequently  injures  beauty  infinitely. 

Thefe  flight  (hades,  thefe  flender  differences  of  more  or  lefs,  arc 
precifely  the  thing  which  reduces  the  artift  to  defpair.  If  it  coll 
him  fo  many  and  ineffedlual  efforts  to  catch  the  fimpleft  line  of 
beauty,  can  he  exped  to  fucceed  in  a whole  furface  ? a (haded  fur- 
face  ? the  rounding  of  the  contours,  the  magic  of  colouring,  in  a 
a beauty  full  of  life,  of  adlion,  and  expreflion  ? How  often  have 
the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  the  Venus  de  Medicis>  and  the  trunk  of 
Hercules  been  copied?  Have  they  ever  been  furpaffed  ? Have 
they  ever  been  equalled  ? And  yet  they  are  only  motionlefs  ftatues. 
How  fruitlefs  then  muft  be  the  attempt  to  copy  the  animated  face, 
which  is  not  fixed  for  a lingle  moment,  which  is  agitated  by  in* 
ceffant  movements  ! 

After  this,  who  will  dare  to  maintain  « That  the  Greek  artifls 
‘ were  the  creators  of  their  boafted  ideal  beauties  ?’  Thefe  beau- 
ties were  copies  merely,  which,  compared  trait  for  trait  with  the 
true  models,  were  perhaps  only  caricatures  of  them. 

VoL.  II.  , ' T t 
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Every  outline,  every  work  of  art,  is  fixed  and  motionlefs : on 
the  contrary,  animated  Nature  is  ever  in  motion,  ever  lefs  or  more 
agitated.  For  this  very  reafon  it  can  never  be  accurately  imitated 
by  all  the  efforts  of  art.  Defign  fuppofes  a fixed  point ; and  in 
Nature  there  is  no  fixed  point.  Thus,  of  itfelf,  the  beft  copy  is 
only  a fucceflion  of  inftances,  which  never  adually  co-exifted  ; a 
copy^  therefore,  cannot  be  entirely  natural : it  is  at  mod  only  an 
approximation.  Again~a  fimple  filhouette,  perfeäly  exaft,  is 
abfolutely  a phyfical  impoflibility ; and  will  any  one  pretend  that 
an  ideal  may  be  created?  Here  I ßiall  paufe — nothing  more  is 
w'anting  to  demonürate  to  the  feeling  and  to  the  eye,  that  every 
ideal  production  is,  in  reality,  only  a reprodudlion  of  fenfations 
which  have  antecedently  affeäed  us  ; that  it  is  only  an  imitation 
of  beauties  which  have  druck  us,  and  the  re  union  of  thefe  beau- 
ties in  a fingle  one,  which  by  the  eded  of  art  becomes  homoge- 
neous, or  at  lead  appears  to  us  fuch. 

The  Grecian  race,  then,  was  more  beautiful  than  we  arc;  they 
were  belter  than  us;  and  the  prefent  generation  is  vilely  de- 
graded ‘ But  thefe  fame  Greeks  were  fuperditious  pagans,  and 
‘ we  are  Chridians  enlightened  by  the  Gofpel.* 

This  plaufible  objedion  to  my  dpdrine  may  be  darted  either 
from  malice,  or  ironically  ; but  it  is  eafily  removed.  From  love 
to  thofe,  therefore,  who  feek  after  the  truth,  I will  make  the 
attempt. 

Chriftianity  a61s  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  divine  Author.  It 
does  nut  give  eyes  to . them  who*  have  them  not;  but  it  redores 
fight  to  the  blind.  By  it  the  ear  is  not  created  ; but  it  makes 
‘the  deaf  to  hear.  It  is  a fource  of  life  and  vigour  to  every  body, 
to  every  veffel,  in  proportion  to  its  organization,  and  fufeeptibi- 
lity.  It  embellifhes  all  according  to  internal  and  individual  dif* 
pofiticns  of  the  fubjed  on  which  its  a61ion  is  exerted.  Nothing 
hinders,  of  confequence,  the  fuperditious  Pagan,  in  virtue  of  his 
organization,  and  of  his  natural  difpofitions,  to  receive  from  the 
Creator,  whofe  counfels  are  unfearchable,  a form  more  beautiful 
than  our’s.  Befides,  I am  perfuaded  that,  confidering  his  fitua- 
tion,  he  was  net  in  a date  to  develope  his  faculties  to  the  utmod  of 

their 
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tlieir  capacity,  and  that  he  would  have  turned  them  to  more  ac- 
count had  he  been  a Chriftian. 

After  all,  ought  we  to  exclaim  fo  violently  againft  our  religion, 
againft  that  Chriftianity  which  fliould  embellifli  us  ? Let  us  dif- 
tinguilh  between  paint  and  beauty.  It  is  the  interior,  it  is  fenti- 
ment,  it  is  the  proper  employment  of  faculties  which  ennobles  and 
gives  beauty  to  the  human  form.  Muft  it  not  be  admitted,  then, 
that  many  Pagans  of  antiquity  followed  the  light  of  their  reafon 
with  much  greater  integrity,  than  many  of  us  Chriftians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  follow  the  light  of  our  religion  ? If  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gofpel  had  been  revealed  to  them,  with  what  earneh- 
nefs  would  they  not  have  received  them  1 Had  they  known  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  with  what  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  joy  would 
they  not  have  tendered  him  their  homage!-— I hope  forgivenefs  for 
this  digreffion. 

Some  ßarched  critic  perhaps  will  reprimand  me,  and  alk,.vvith 
a fevere  tone,  ‘ Why,  on  all  occafions,  introduce  the  name  of  our 
f bleffed  Saviour  into  an  eflay  on  Phyfiognomy  My  anfwef  is, 

‘ Stand  from  between  me  and  the  Sun  I* 

The  human  race  is  degenerated  j every  thing  proves  it,  and  it 
is  with  the  utmoil  regret  I fpeak  it.  We  are  but  the  refufe  of  pafl 
ages;  a corrupted  generation,  that  fcarcely  preferves  the  varnifh  of 
virtue.  Religion  is  only  an  empty  found;  Chriftianity  a jell. 
What  is  ftill  worfe,  we  are  not  fenfible  of  our  depravation  ; we 
blufh  not  at  our  deformity ; we  behold  with  indifference  our 
bodies,  our  features- disfigured  by  vice.  This  obduracy  is  at  once 
the  fummit,  and  the  ftrongeft  proof,  of  our  depravity. 

I have  another  argument  to  propofe  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who 
are  difgufted  with  the  very  word  Religion.  Let  them  judge  of 
caufes  from  effedls  j let  them  compare  modern  productions  with 
thofe  of  the  ancients,  and  the  proofs  will  deduce  themfelves  of 
their  own  accord. 

Let  me  recapitulate. — Among  the  ancients  the  works  of  art  are 
eternal  monuments  of  a very  beautiful  Natuve,  which  they  have 
T t 2 • not 
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not  furpaffed,  which  they  have  not  even  equalled.  The  artift  is 
creator  of  his  works,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  every  one  is  creator  of 
the  language  which  he  fpeaks.  Every  painter,  every  artift,  takes 
for  a model  the  '«animated  Nature  which  encircles  him,  and  the 
works  of  the  great  mailers  who  have  gone  before  him.  His  ftyle 
and  manner  carry  the  phyfionomy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  frequently  alfo  his  own  proper  phyfionomy.  His  ideal  beau- 
ties, and  his  caricatures,  are  an  extravagant  eulogium,  or  an  exag- 
gerated cenfure  of  contemporaries  j and,  by  taking  the  juft  mean 
between  thefe  two  extremes,  you  may  eafily  determine  the  cha- 
raöer  both  of  the  painter  and  the  age,  'The  objedls  which  fur- 
round  him  give  the  tone  to  his  imagination,  form  it,  affed  it,  feed 
it.  He  may  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  art,  but  it  is  impolTible 
for  him  to  go  beyond  Nature. 

I have  only  glanced  at  this  fubjefl,  which  it  would  be  of  fo  much 
importance  fully  to  elucidate.  Humanity  it  concerns  very  nearly. 
In  it  poetry,  eloquence,  architeflure,  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  deeply 
interefted.  What  do  I fay.  Morality  and  Religion  would  gain  in- 
finitely, could  we  arrive  at  the  capacity  of  deciding  once  for  all,  ^ 
what  is  ideal  or  copy,  creation  or  imitation.  To  one  or  other  of 
thefe  clafles,  whatever  belongs  to  man  may  be  referred. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

ADDITION  A. 

' WINKELMANN’s  opinion  with  RESPECT  to  THE  APOLLO  OF 
THE  VATICAN. 

In  thy  majeftic  form  and  kindred  eye, 

^ I trace  the  features  of  a noble  mind.  , 

SO  much  has  already  been  faid  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  that 
the  fubjeft  is  perhaps  exhaufted  ; notwithftanding  which,  however, 
(though  I am  by  no  means  fond  of  repeating  the  reflexions  of 
others,  and  what  all  connoilTeurs  and  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
know  by  heart)  I cannot  refill  the  temptation  of  inferting  here  the 
judgment  which  Winkelman  has  pronounced  on  this  celebrated 
ilatue,  in  his  * Hiftory  of  Art  among  the  Ancients.* 

This  well  known  palTage  can  never  be  placed  more  properly 
' than  in  a work  on  Phyfiognomy.  I only  mull  be  permitted  mo- 
dellly  to  fubjoin  the  remarks  which  it  has  fuggelled  to  me. 

- Of 
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« Of  all  the  produaions  of  art  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of 

* time,  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  beyond  all  contradidion,  is  the  moll 
‘ fublime. 

‘ The  artifl  has  conceived  this  work  on  the  ideal,  and  has  em- 
‘ ployed  matter  only  as  it  was  necelTary  to  him  in  order  to  embody 
^ his  thought  and  render  it  fenfible.  As  far  as  the  defcription 
‘ which  Homer  has  given  of  Apollo  furpaffes  the  defcription  of 
‘ fucceeding  poets,  fo  far  is  this  figure  fuperior  to  every  other 
‘ which  has  been  given  us  of  this  god.  Its  llatufe  is  above  the 

* human,  and  the  attitude  breathes  majefty.  An  eternal  fpring, 

* fuch  as  reigns  in  the  happy  plains  of  Elyfium,  invefts  with  ami- 
‘ able  youth  the  mafculine  charms  of  his  body,  and  Iheds  a gentle 
‘ radiance  over  the  majehic  ftruäure  of  his  limbs. 

‘ In  order  to  elevate  your  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  fuper- 
‘ natural  beayties,  try  to  penetrate  into  the  empire  of  incorporeal 
‘ beauty  (i),  endeavour  to  become  creator  of  a celeftial  nature ; 

* for  here  there  is  nothing  that  favours  of  mortality,  nothing  fub- 
‘ jea  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  This  body  is  neither  warmed 

‘ with  veins,  noi*  agitated  with  nerves : a celeftial  fpirit,  poured  • 

* forth  like  a gentle  llream,  circulates,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  ex- 

* preffion,  over  the  whole  circumfcription  of  this  figure. 

* He  has  purfued  Python,  againll  whom,  for  the  firfl:  time,  he 
has  bent  his  formidable  bow  {2),  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 

* he  has  overtaken  him,  and  let  fly  the  fatal  fliaft.  From  the 
‘ height  of  his  joy,  his  augufl:  look,  penetrating  into  infinity, 

‘ ftretches  far  beyond  his  vidory.  Difdain  is  feated  on  his 

* lips  (3);  the  indignation  which  he  breathes  fwells  the  noftrils, 

‘ and  mounts  to  the  eye-brows.  But  on  his  forehead  refides  a 
‘ peace  which  nothing  can  diflurb,  and  the  eye  beams  gentlenefs, 

‘ as  if  he  were  furrounded  by  the  Mufes,  emulous  to  laviih  on  him 
‘ their  carefles,  ' ' 

‘ In  none  of  the  figures  of  Jupiter  produced  by  art,  which  have 
reached  us,  do  we  fee  the  Father  of  Gods  approaching  that  great- 

* nefs  in  which  he  manifelled  himfclf  of  old  to  the  poet^s  eye,  that 

‘ is 
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‘ is  apparent  in  the  traits  which  his  fon  here  prefents.  The  indl- 

* vidual  beauties  of  all  the  other  gods  are  united  in  this  figure  as 
‘ in  the  divine  Pandora.  That  forehead  is  the  forehead  of  Jupiter 
‘ impregnated  with  the  Goddefs.of  Wifdom  j thefe  eye-brows,  by 

* their  motion,  announce  their  will ; thefe  eyes,  in  their  arched 
' orbit,  are  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Goddeffes ; and  that  mouth 
‘ is  the  very  mouth  which  infpired  the  lovely  Bacchus  with  de- 
‘ light.  His  beautiful  hair,  like  the  tender  Ihoots  of  the  vine, 
‘ floats  around  (as -if  gently  waved  by  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs) 
‘ his  facred  head  : the  ringlets  feem  perfumed  by  the  efience  of 
‘ the  Gods,  and  catflefsly  fcattered  around  by  the  hands  of  the 

* Graces. 

* Wlien  I view  this  wonderful  prodigy  of  art,  I forget  the  whole 
‘ univerfe,  and  cannot  help  alTuming  a more  deviated  pofition,  to 
‘ contemplate  it  with  dignity.  From  admiration  I rife'to  eeffafy. 
‘ Like  thofe  who  are  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  I feel  my 
‘ bofom  dilate  and  fwell.  I am  tranfported  to  Deles  and  the  hal- 
‘ lowed  groves  of  Lycia,  thofe  facred  fpots  which  Apollo  graced 
‘ with  his  prefence;  for  the  beauty,  which  I have  before  my  eyes, 
‘ appears  to  'acquire  motion,  as  that  beauty  formerly  received, 
‘ which  was  produced  by  the  chiflel  of  Pygmalion. 

« How  is  it  pofiible  to  deferibe  thee,  O inimitable  mafler- piece! 

* To  do  it  juflice,  art  herfelf  mull  vouchfafe  to  infpire  me  and 
‘ condufl  my  pen.  As  thofe,  who  cannot  reach  the  head  of  the 
‘ divinity  they  adore,  place  at  his  feet  the  garlands  with  which 
‘ they  wiihed  to  crown  him,  fo  I depofit  at  thy  feet  thefe  lines 
‘ which  I have  now  traced. 

‘ With  this  defeription  nothing  agrees  lefs,  and  particularly  with 
‘ the  expreflion  which  is  diflufed  over  the  phyfionomy  of  Apollo, 
‘ than  the  idea  of  Spence,  who  pretends  to  find  in  this  ftatue  an 

* Apollo  the  Hunter.* 

(Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Antiquity  by  Winkelmann,  Fluber’a 
Traiiflation,  Leipfig  edition,  1781,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 
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' remarks.  ' 

(1.)  To"  my  apprehenfion,  än  incorporeal  beauty  is  a mefc 
chimera,  and  appears  to  me  fully  as  inconceivable  as  a vivified 
body  without  a foul. 

I 

(2.)  Hogarth  is  not  of  this  opinion.  ‘ Manly  beauty,*  fays 
he,  ‘ and  fwiftnefs  of  motion,  appear  to  me'well  chofen  attributes 
to  charadlerize  the  God  of  Day.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical 
‘ than  the  attitude  jn  which  he  is  reprefented  : with  one  foot 
‘ gracefully  advanced,  he  lets  fly  an  arrow,  the  emblem  of  rapidity; 
‘ which  may  eafily  be  referred  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  This  expla- 
nation feems,  at  leafl,  as  natural  as  that  of  the  viffory  obtained 
‘ over  the  dragon  Python ; the  aaion  of  which,  befides,  accords 
‘ but  indifferently  with  the  elevated  pofture,  and  the  graceful  air, 
of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican, t The  hiftorical  details  which  have 
‘ been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  this  celebrated  ftatue,  have  made  fomc 
‘ prefume,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  thatdt  is  a reprc- 

* fentation  of  the  Apollo  of  Delphi.  This  opinion,  for  my  own 
part,  feems  to  me  fo  well  founded,  that  I find  no  difficulty  in 

‘ adopting  it.’  (Hogarth’s  Analyfis  of  Beauty.) 

(3.)  This  obfervation  is  true ; but  if  Winkelmann  had  faid, 

• That  the  difdain  is  marked  between  and  not  upon  the  lips,’  he 
would  have  expreffed  himfelf  with  more  precifion.  The  fepa- 
rating  line,  which  refults  from  the  pofition  and  the  relation  of  the 
two  lips,  expreffes,  beyond  the  power  of  being  deceived,  the  proud 
difdain  of  a divinity.  The  judgment  of  Hogarth,  of  confequence, 
is  ill-founded,  and  proves  that  he  has  never  cither  feen  the  ori- 
ginal,  nor  a good  caft  of  the  ftatue.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
air  of  difdain  is  difcernible  in  the  line  of  the  «mouth  alone;  be- 

'fldes,  it  muft  be  viewed  in  front,  and  the  light  muft  fall  upon  it 
from  above.  In  no  other  refpeft  is  any  trace  of  contempt  im- 
preffed  on  that  face;  it  was  neceffary  carefully  to  avoid ' every 
thing  that  could  impair  the  beauty  of  it ; with  the  ancients  this 
confideration  prevailed  over  every  other.  ‘ They  never  facrificed 

‘ beauty 
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* beauty  to  force  of  expreflion  ; they  attached  themfelves  more  to 
< iderjl  forms  than  Nature,  and  rejefled  every  thing  that  was  too 
‘ individual.’  (Sulzer’s  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  under  the  word 
Antique.) 


addition  B. 

SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  APOLLO  “^Sce  the  Pläte» 

Let  any  one  make  a hundred  filhouettes  of  the  Apollo,  and  it  is 
much  eafier  to  draw  after  a bufty  which  is  immoveable,  than  after 
Nature,  which  is  never  entirely  fo ; they  will  all  dider  more  or 
lefs,  and  fcarcely  will  you  find  a fingle  one  which  gives  the  con- 
tour  in  all  its  purity. 

Is  it  needful  to  fay  any  thing  more  in  order  to  prove  what  has 
already  been  afferted— ‘ That  beautiful  animated  Nature  is  inimi- 
‘ table  yet  one  is  never  wearied  with  adrniring  this  fimple  pro- 
file drawn  after  the  fhade.  Fmitlefs  would  be  the  attempt  to  ac- 
,,  count  for  the  pleafure  it  conveys,  and  words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
prefs  the  ideas  we  wifh. 

Partly  in  the  pofition  of  the  forehead  confifts  the  fublitne  cha- 
raae-  of  this  head,  which  is  neither  tco  perpendicular,  nor  too 
Hoping,  and  which  beftdes  harmonizes  fo  well  with  the  whole. 
The  chin  I admire  ftill  more  : it  has  nothing  either  harlh  or  effe- 
minate, and  that  prominent  form  gives  it  a bold  and  manly  air : 
the  defign  of  it  is  fimple  and  correa,  and  its  progreffion  toward 
the  neck  is  very  happily  managed. 

To  add  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  expreflion,  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  is  neceffary.  I muft  fay 
as  much  of  the  regular  form  of  the  lips,  of  which  the  one  projeas 
not  beyond  the  other. 

The  paffage  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  lower  part 
of  this  laft,  have  left  infinitely  in  the  copy,  from  differences  whitfh 
are,  in  other  refpedls,  extremely  flight. 

VoL.  II.  V 
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addition  G. 

APOLLO.— the  Plate, 

After  a drawing  of  Seidelmann  this  plate  is  engraved.  The 
face  is  prefented  fomcvvhat  more  than  in  profile.  The  forehead 
and  nofe  are  more  energetic,  more  fublime,  more  worthy  of  a god, 
than  in  the  preceding  filhouette.  Likewife  obferve  how  far're- 
moved  the  contours  are  from  the  form  of  the  famous  Greek  heads. 

A line  perfeäly  firait  would  infinitely  injure  this  prefile  (it 
bdng  underitood,  however,  that  this  firaight  line  mull  not  be  con-* 
founded  uith  thofe  which  only  approach  to  it). 

The  breadth  of  the  nofe,  near  its  root,  becomes  here  the  ex- 
prefiion  of  a dignity  more  than  human.  Confidered  feparately, 
the  eye  is  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy ; but,  when  placed  by 
the  fide  of  that  majeflic  nofe,  it  almoft  iofes  it.'  The  arch  of  the 
eye,  though  rather  harffi,  is  admirable.  The  noftril,  and  the 
wings  oi  the  nofe,  are  drawn  without  corrcctnefs  and  without 
charadler. 

In  the  mouth  you  difeover  an  air  of  diffatisfadioii  bordering  on 
contempt.  But  this  flight  dilTonance  dillurbs  not  the  divine  har-’ 
mony  of  the  whole.  The  faint  dnt  of  inquietude  difccverable  jn 
it,  is  abforoed  in  an  inexhaultible  fund  of  energy  and  tranquillity  j 
and  this  lafl  cnaradier  is  pprfedfly  fuitable  to  a god  victorious  by 
his  own  energy  alone.  To  me  the  under  lip  appears  too  thick> 
and  not  well  finifhed  ; and^  unlefs  I am  deceived,  neither  has  the 
chin  the  dignity  of  that  of  the  filhouette.  In  fhort,  it  is  needlefs 
to  add  that  what  is  perceived,  or  what  is  conjedtured  of  the.  fliculder 
and  of  the  attitude,  announces  heroic  force,  and  prefents  to  us  all 
the  traits  of  greatnefs  and  majefly. 
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ADDITION  D- 

Winkelman’s  observations  p.espscting  the  conforma- 
tion OF  THE  GREEKS. 

‘ Refpei^ing  the  beautiful  conformation  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
‘ there  is  only  one  opinion  ; and  though  it  be  no  longer  the  fame 
‘ among  the  modern  Greeks,  yet  fome  relics  of  it  ftill  remain. 

‘ Befides  that  their  blood  has  been  mixing,  during  feveral  ages, 
‘ with  the  blood  of  the  nations  which  have  fettled  in  their  country, 
‘ it  may  eafily  be  comprehended  that  their  prefent  government, 
‘ their  education,  their  manner  of’ thinking,  mull  have  likewife  had 
‘ an  influence  on  their  configuration.  The  Grecian  form  is,  not- 
‘ wiihftanding  all  thefe  difadvantageous  circumflances,  to  this  day, 
‘ boafled  of  for  its  beauty. 

‘ It  is  a truth,  that  the  more  nearly  Nature  approaches  to  the 
‘ climate  of  Greece,  the  more  beautiful  flie  is,  the  more  majeftic  is 
‘ the  conformation  of  man.  Such  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that 

* in  the  fine  provinces  of  Italy,  you  rarely  find  on  the  faces  of  the 
‘ inhabitants  any  of  thofe  indecifive  and  equivocal  traits  which 
‘ you  frequently  meet  with  on  thofe  of  the  ultra, mountaineers. 

« The  traits  which  charaflerize  the  Italians  are  noble  or  fpright- 

* ly ; the  form  of  their  face  is,  for  the  moft  part,  great  and  de- 
‘ cided,  and  the  parts  are  in  a beautiful  harmony  witn  the  whole, 

* This  beauty  of  form  is  fo  ilriking,  that  fre'quently  the  head  of  a 
‘ peafant  might  figure  gracefully  in  the  moft  fublimc  hiftory  paint- 
ing. (Is  there  not  a little  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  all  this? 
We  phyfionomifts  are  unfortunately  fometimes  rather  difpofed  this 
way.)  ‘ Neither  would  it  be  diflicult  to  find,  among  v;omen  of 
‘ low  condition,  a model  for  a Juno. 

* The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
‘ provinces,  the  influence  of  a mild  climate,  produces  men  cha- 
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‘ radlerifed  by  majefty  and  ilatelinefs  of  form.  Thus  exquifite 
‘ beauty,  which  conlifis  not  frniply  in  a delicate  fldn,  in  a clear 
‘ complexion,  in  eyes  piercing  or  languifiiing,  but  in  a majeftic 
‘ port,  and  an  interefting  pliyfionoiny,  is  more  frequently  to  be 
‘ found  in  countries  which  only  enjoy  a temperate  climate. 

‘ If  it  be  true,  as  an  Englilli  author,  a man  of  quality,  advances, 

■ ‘ that  the  Italians  alone  are  capable  of  reprefenting  beauty  to  ad- 
‘ vantage,  it  is  in  the  beautiful  configurations  of  the  country  itfelf 

* that  vve  mufc  lock,  in  part,  for  the  principle  of  this, aptitude,  a 
‘ matter  of  eafy  acquifition  in  Italy,  where  daily  opportunities 
‘ occur  of  contemplating  the  molt  beautiful  forms. 

* Beauty,  however,  was  not  a gift  bellowed  without  exception 
‘ on  all  the  Greeks ; and  Cotta,  one  of  the  perfonages  in  a dia- 
‘ logue  of  Cicero,  obferves,  that,  during  his  fiay  at  Athens,  he 
‘ found  very  few  young  perfons  who  were  really  beautiful. 

‘ Among  the  Greeks,  the  moll  beautiful  race,  particularly  as  to 
‘ colour,  was  found  in  the  climate  of  Ionia  in  Alia  Minor,  that 
‘ climate  under  which  Hom.er  was  born,  and  by  which  he  was 

* infpired. 

‘ One  fenfible  proof  of  the  advantageous  form  of  the  Greeks, 

* and  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  is,  that  the  broad 
‘ fiat  nofe,  one  of  the  greatell  deformities  of  the  face,  is  no  where 
‘ to  be  found  among  them.  Scaliger  maintains,  that  the  flat  nofe 
‘ is  not  to  be  found  even  among  the  Jews,  and  that  thofe  of  Por- 
‘ tugal  have  them,  for  the  moll  part,  of  an  aquiline  form ; hence 
‘ this  fpecies  of  nofe  is,  at  Lifbon,  called  the  Jew.  nofe.  Vefalius 
‘ obferves,  that  the  heads  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  have  a rnuch 
‘ finer  oval  than  thofe  of  the  Germans  and  Flemifii. 

‘ On  this  occafion  it  mull  be  confidered,  that  the  fmalLpox  is  lefs 
‘ dangerous  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  countries,  where  it  is 
‘ a dreadful  epidemic,  and  commits  ravages  like  tlie  pdlilence. 
« Among  a thoufand  perfons  whom  you  meet  in  Italy,  fcarccly  ten 
‘ are  fenfibly  marked  with  the  InialLpox.  It  appears  that  this 

* malady,  with  refpedt  to  the  ancients,  was  abfolutely  unknown  to 

■ < them.’ 
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ADDITION  E. 

THREE  GREEK  PROFILES  AFTER  COZENS. — See  the  Plate, 


The  three  cppolite  Greek  proliles  have  every  charailer  of  being 
fo. 

V/hat  monotony!  what  difgofting  {lifFnefs ! Thefc  marble  faces 
abfcliuely  pohefs  nothing  of  Nature.  Such  a prodigious  value  is 
fet  on  Greek  profiles,  drawn  almofc  by  the  »"ule.  A theufand  times 
it  has  been  faid,  and  a thbufand  times  it  will  be  repeated,  that  this 
line  is  the  diilindlive  mark,  the  true  touch-lloiie  of  a beautiful  pro- 
file, particularly  of  a female  profile. 

I confefs,  to  my  fname,  that  the  very  fight  of  three  heads  fo  uni- 
form fatigues  and  opprefi'es  me;  that  a whole  iociety,  that  a whole 
nation  fo  compofed  would  be  to  me  infupportable.  I do  not  mean 
to  cenfure  the  ingenious  ariiil  who  defigned  thefe  heads.  He 
meant  to  reprefent  a b;auty  at  once  gentle  and  majefiic  ; and,  to 
this  efi'edl,  he  has  preferved  the  fame  form  of  face,  varying  tae  eye, 
the  mouth,  and  the  head-drefs*  He  has  executed  his  tafle  ; but  it 
is  the  principle  which  I combat,  and  this  is  what  1 think  on  the 
fubjedl. 

1.  Nature  delights  in  variety,  and  the  flraight  line  is  the  very 
elTence  of  monotony. 

2.  Where  no  one  thing  is  meafired  by  the  rule,  where  nothing 
is  formal,  this  line  exiils  no  where  in  Nature.  Nature  is  the 
fworn  and' irrcconcileabie  foe  of  perpendiculars,  and  of  flraight 
lines.  I'fi-y  are  utterly  excluded  from  all  that  is  animated,  or 
even  vegetative. 

3 . Be  it  Greek  or  not,  a ftraight  profile  is  then  a mere  chi- 
mera,  and  no  where  in  reality  exiils.  It  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  all  mechanics:  it  is  incompatible  too  with  that  of  the 
human  fcull,  which,  being  arched  in  every  direaion,  can  become 
neither  the  root  nor  the  ibem  of  a line  perfedly  ftraight, 

4.  The  three  profiles  under  examination  are  far  from  being 
drawn  by  the  rule  ; but  they  are  dchitute  of  thcfe  fjft  gradations, 
the  delicately  undulating  line  is  wanting  which  we  perceive  in 
h>iature,  and  which,  m truth,  we  find  in  the  Greek  profiles  of 
the  greatCil  mafiers. 

5.  The  beauty  of  Greek  profiles  is  determined  not  folely  by  a 
gentle  progreffion  of  forehead,  by  the  uniformity  of  the  forehead 
and  nole,  by  the  monotony  and  continuity  of  the  exterior  outline. 
It  depends,  on  the  centfary,  quite  as  much  on  the  obliquity  and 
tne  pofition  of  that  exterior  line,  on  its  relation  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  to  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

6.  The  nofes  and  chir.s  of  thefe  heads,  whether  it  be  tlie  fault 
of  the  C'  iginal  defign,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  of  the 
copier,  are  neither  antique  nor  natural,  nor  true,  nor  ideal;  if, 
however,  any  other  diflinamn  can  be  admitted  between  Nature 
and  the  antique,  between  true  and  ideal  except  that  of  more  or 
lefs  ; if,  however , the  ideal  be  any  tning  die  than  a copy  of  beau-« 
tiful  Nature,  At  the  lame  time  I admit,  that  thefe  chins  are  not 
oidirary,  and  that  they  are  nor,  to  a certain  degree,  deficient  in 
dignity  j but  the  cranhtion  from  the  under  lip  to  the  rounding  of 
the  chin  has  neither  fufiicient  exprefijon  nor  truth, 

7.  The  eyes  favour  firongly  of  the  fcatue ; unlefs  perhaps  this 
be  done  on  purpofe,  and  becaufe  the  artifi  intended  to  give  every 
charaeferiilic  trait  with  exact  piecifion. 

Head  r,  feems  to  languifli  with  love.  A majefiic  haurhtinefs  I 
difeern  in  head  2 j and  head  5 is,  I think,  the  molt  refledtingc 
but  none  of  the  three  promifes  a mind  capable  of  vigorous 
thought. 
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ADDITION  F. 

CARICATURE  OF  VENUS» — See  the  Plate, 

• 

Without  hefitation  this  will  be  pronounced  a Greek  head,  and  it 
has,  in  truth,  all  the  charaäers  of  bemg  fuch.  Every  leading 
feature  of  it  is  given  with  freedom  ; Tcannot  difcover  a hngle 
weak  part  in  it.  ' . 

The  bendings,  tne  acceffary  traits,  every  thing  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  a fingle  caft,  and  from  the  fame  mafs.  How- 
ever, the  nofe  ftill  wants  a certain  degree  of  delicacy  : it  is  not 
fufiicientiy  feminine,  and  the  under  part  does  not  exa^ly  harmo- 
nize with  the  upper,  which  is  more  Itrongly  marked,  nor  with  thu 
forehead  which  is  fo  beautifully  arched. 

The  mouth'is  fenfual  in  the  extreme : it  has  the  air  of  relilhing' 
pleafure.  The  fame  thing  I might  fay  cf  that  voluptuous  chin  5 
but  this  exprelhon  forms  a contrail,  leis  or  more,  with  the  firm-^ 
nefs,  or,  if  you  pieafe,  the  lliitnefs  of  the  forehead  and  nofe. 


ADDITION  G. 

TWO  GREEK  HEADS.— the  Plate, 

/ 

In  thefe  two  profiles  f perceive  mafculine  energy,  a mind  firni 
and  calm  I alfo  clearly  difeern  in  them  the  fimplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  Greek  heads;  and,  without  knowing  wdiom  they  reprefen t, 
^ I confider  them  merely  as  works  of  art. 

Fig.  2,  approaches  lefs  to  the  ideal  than  fig.,  i,  and  it  preferves, 
for  that  reafon,  an  air  more  true,  more  natural,  and  more  homoge- 
neous ; 
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neous : I fiiould  iikewife  expfi6\  from  it  a greater  degree  of  faga- 
city  and  candour.  To  me  the  ether  appears  more  ßeepy,  more 
indifferent  ; and  this  judgment  I form  from  the  part  which  is  be-, 
tween  the  nofe  and  the  mouth.  The  roflril  is  defeftive  in  both, 
and  by  no  means  accords  with  the  expreffion  of  the  face; 


SUPPOSED  head  of  appollonius. — See  the  Plate* 

This  fmall  head,  which  paffes  for  that  of  Appollonius,  mull 
have  the  preference  to  the  tw^o  firff ; 1 Ihould  aferibe  to  it  more 
ingenuity,  more  hrmnels  and  elevation.  ' 


ADDITION  H. 

- • THREE  GREEK  HEADS. — See  the  Plate. 

A fuperior  mind  does  not  alw’ays  fuppofe  an  external  form  per- 
fefUy  beautiful  and  regular.  Every  man  of  genius  is  impreffed 
with  the  charadler  of  his  greatnefs  5 but  this  charadfer  is  deter- 
mined by  the  meafure  of  his  merit. 

However  admirable  the  three  oppofite  heads  may  be  in  their 
'kind,  yet  nothing  in  them  recals  that  ideal  beauty  of  the  Apollo 
wdich  has  fo  often  been  transferred  to  figures  of  gods  and  men, 
and  for  which  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  itlelf  is  indebted  to  the 
fublime  forms  which  the  arliil  had  taken  for  a model. 

Thefe  faces  have  a refemblance  to  thofe  of  our  climate  and  age  : 
they  have  the  form  and  features  of  them;  and,  notwithftanding 
that  air  of  confamguinity,  the  more  we  examine  them,  the  more 
they  infpire  us  with  refpedl.  With  the  modifications  of  each  cha- 
radler,  you  difeover  in  them  a fund  of  energy  and  calmnefs,  a 
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firmnefs  of  mind,  a richnefs  of  idea,  a fuperiority  of  geriius  and 
faculties,  which  hx  our  admiration,  and  compel  us  to  revere. 

Fig.  I.  This  man  I will  not  take  for  a profound  thinker ; but, 
without  hefitation,  I will  allow  him  a poetical  and  prophetic 
genius,  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  invention.  Were  I looking 
Upon  this  head  for  the  firfl:  time,  and  without  knowing  it,  I ftiould 
fay  that  it  dwells  not  on  frivolous  refearches,  that  it  confults  not, 
nor  liftens  to  any  perfon,  that  it  ads  of  itfelf  and  without  effort. 
That  mind  has  formed  for  itfelf  a world  apart,  where  it  is  in  its 
proper  element.  In  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  I difcern  the 
richnefs  of  the  forms  which  the  poet  has  taken  from  reality,  and 
of  which  his  imagination  has  created  the  affemblage.  Never  did 
the  fatiguing  intenfenefs  of  metaphyfical  fpeculation  contrad  thofe 
eye-brows.  Every  thing  is  full  of  life  and  motion  ; every  thing 
is  in  a harmony  that  cannot  be  deflroyed  : every  thing  announces 
the  divine  Homer. 

The  beauties  of  a head  fuch  as  this  cannot  be  expreffed  but  by 
the  boldeft  flights  of  language ; and  I muff  entreat  the  reader  to 
pardon  fome  expreffions  which  may  appear  to  him  rather  extra- 
vagant, but  which  will  better  convey  my  ideas. 

That  fcull  is  a poetical  heaven  into  which  the  vivified  images  of 
the  gods  tranfport  all  Olympus.  There  inhabit  all  thofe  heroes 
whofe  exploits  aftonifh  us.  It  is  there  that  Achilles, 

a vaft  enormous  form 

hugely  extended  lies. Iliad. 

The  nofe  fo  beautifully  arched  is  made  for  feizing  the  moft  de- 
licate fenfations ; and, 'though  extremely  fine,  has  nothing  effemi- 
nate. Thefe  eyes  funk,  and  deprived  of  fight,  announce  a foul  fo 
much  the  m.ore  concentrated  ; and  I will  boldly  afhrm,  that  they 
are  inwardly  feafting  on  pidures  which  an  imagination  of  fire  pre- 
fents  to  them.  That  mouth  is  the  organ  of  the  marvellous,  and, 
though  it  has  fuffered  a little  in  the  hand  of  the  copier,  it  ftill  pre* 
ferves  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  of  innocence.  The  hair  and 
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beard  fpread  over  the  whole  a veil  that  commands  refpe£l'.  The 
fplrit  which  relides  there  is  not  difturbed  by  pafiions : it  ourfues 
its  own  train  without  defign.  It  exifts  only  for  itlclf,  and  the 
world  which  it  has  created,  affords  it  . complete  employment  and 
fatisfadUon. 

Fig.  2.  This  head  is  much  more  formed  for  thinking;  more 
adapted  to  obfervation  and  analyfis.  It  is  not  fo  inventive  as  the 
one  preceding,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  fo  much  the  more 
capable  of  refleftion. 

Fig.  3.  This  laft  promifes  a mind  ßill  more  profound : its  pro- 
grefs  will  be  flower,  Headier,  and  more  fure.  It  will  more  firmly 
retain,  with  lefs  facility  of  apprehenfionj  what  it  has  once  feized. 
In  every  thing  that  belongs  to  abflraäion  or  analyfis  it  will  excel, 
and  its  ideas  will  poffefs  precifion.  This  is  particularly  indicated 
by  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 


ADDITION  I. 

TWO  ANTIQUE  HEADS.— 5*^^  the  Plate, 

Oppofite  are  two  more  antique  heads,  to  which  it  is  impoflible 
to  refufe  the  diftin£live  charafter  of  male  beauty ; or,  in  other 
words,  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  energy. 

Muft  not  forms  fuch  as  thefe  captivate  your  efteem  from  the  firft 
moment  ? Will  any  one  hefitate  whether  or  not  he  fhould  admire 
that  fteady  and  penetrating  look  which  nothing  can  intimidate ; 
that  forehead  fo  fmootb.  and  yet  fo  expreflive  ; that  regular  and 
energetic  nofe  ; that  mouth  which  fo  well  exprefies  courage ; that 
prominent  chin  ? Thefe  features  will  flrike,  will  aflonifh  you  in 
the  firll  head,  and  will  determine  the  degree  of  admiration  which 
you  muft  allow  to  the  fecond. 
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This  laft  will  enchant  you  by  its  beautiful  forehead,  by  the  nofe 
fo  gently  arched,  by  the  fliortening  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  under;  and  thefe  different  figns  will  enable  you  to 
difcover  fometbing  of  that  exquifite  fenfibility  which  raifes  ffill 
higher  the  fimplicity  and  energy  of  the  charailer. 

Muff  not  thefe  obfervations  produce  in  you  a defire  of  living 
with  fuch  men  ? a defiie  which  appears  to  me  fo  natural,  and 
which  I cannot  refill.  Thefe  are  not,  however,  the  forms  of  an 
ideal  world  ; they  are  only  the  caiicatures  of  beings  which  for- 
merly exilted  in  reality.  Formerly  !— Is  it  then  impoflible  that 
our  faaitious  and'  enervated  charafters  fhould  henceforward  attain 
to  the  fource  of  fimplicity  and  energy  ? Ah,  if  the  afpedl  of  the 
beautiful  forms  of  antiquity  could  make  any  impreffion  on  my 
readers!  At  fight  only  of  thefe  two  heads  (and  I defy  art  to  repro- 
duce them  after  ordinary  faces,  unlefs  the  copy  be  embellilhed  at 
the  expence  of  refemblance  and  truth),  I fay  at  fight  only  of  thefe 
two  heads,  my  heart,  all  on  fire,  fays  to  itfelf,  and  would  wifh  to 
fay  to  all  my  contemporaries,  ‘ Thefe  are  men,  and  v/e  too,  as  they, 
‘ are  men  * On  hearing  any  thing  praife- worthy,  on  the  recital 
of  a great  aftion,  my  heart,  'divided  between  anguifh  and  delight, 
betw'^een  depreffion  and  hope,  exclaims,  ‘ This  is  in  human  na- 
‘ ture  5 and  I alfo  am  a man  ; and  the  germ  of  the  virtues  which 
‘ diftinguifii  the  bell  of  men  is  to  be  found  likewife  in  me.*  I 
refer  thefe  principles  to  the  exterior  form. 

Our  bodies  are  eaually  fufceptible  of  perfeftion  ; and  this  per- 
feftion  tends  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  the  whole  human 
race : it  is  well  pleafing  to  Him  who  loves  to  ccntemplate  the 
work  of  his  hands : it  fills  v^^ith  delight  thofe  of  his  creatures  who 
are  able  to  trace  in  the  beauty  of  man  the  refledlion  of  the  Divinity. 
In  fhort,  the  pcrfeäion  of  our  bodies  diffufes  joy  through  heaven 
and  earth  : it  announces  the  glory  of  the  all-wife  Creator,  who 
has  manifcfled  himfelf  in  man,  and  in  his  form. 

This  perfedlion,  fo  pleafing  to  our  Maker,  and  fo  interefting  to 
ourfelves,  is  perhaps  of  lefs  difficult  attainment  than  is  imagined. 
‘ Children  of  the  Father  of  Lights,  endow'ed  with  a foul  which  is 
< an  emanation  from  the  divine  effence,*  dare  we  defpair  of  fuc- 
X X 2 cefs  ? 
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cefs  ? Even  admitting  that  this  enterprife  fhould  appear  to  exceed 
our  ftrength,  have  we  not  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  Him  who 
created  man,  and  formed  him  after  his  own  image  ? 

When  my  foul,  difengagcd  from  this  grofs  covering,  fhall  have 
attained  the  knowledge  which  it  purfues  here  below,  groping  in 
the  dark,  what  an  age  will  it  be  which  fhall  prefent  to  its  purified 
organs  of  vifions  a generation  all  fimplicity,  harmony,  and  energy? 
At  the  prefent  time,  is  there  any  one  of  my  readers  fo  far  fuperior 
to  prejudice  as  to  perceive  and  to  love,  in  our  form  thus  perfedled, 
the  higheft  degree  of  grandeur  and  dignity  of  which  human  nature 
is  fufceptible  ? Are  there  any  who  feel  themfelves  encouraged 
henceforth  to  prefs  forward  to  this  glorious  mark,  and  ‘ to  glorify 
‘ God  in  their  body  V 

I am  abundantly  fen fible  that  thefe  ideas  will  not  be  relilhed  by 
the  critic,  all  whofe  fkill  is  employed  in  lifting  words  and  phrafes; 
nor  by  the  wit,  who  prefers  a lively  fally  to  the  interefl  of  huma- 
nity ; but  the  period  will  arrive,  when  they  muft  be  conftrained 
to  abjure  their  error,  and  pay  homage  to  truth  : tranfported  them- 
felves to  the  abode  of  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge  that  the  moft  beautiful  mafler-piece  of  art  is  nothing  but  hor- 
ror and  deformity  in  comparifon  with  a body  raifed  up  again,  and 
itivefted  with  fplendor  and  glory. 
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eOKSlDERATIOKS  ON  THE  STDDV  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY. 
dedicated 

TO  THE  COUNT  pRANClS- JOSEPH  DE  THUN,  AT  VIENNA. 


SECTION  I« 


IN  order  that  the  fcience  of  phyfionomies  may  attain  that  de- 
ree  of  perfeffion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.  it  is  neceflary  to  know 
how  it  ought  to  be  ftudied/ 

Ignorance  is,  perhaps,  no  where  fo  pernicious  as  in  P V“  W* 
t is  equally  injurious  to  him  who  pronounces  the  decifion,  and  to 
he  obla  of  ii  A fingle  falfe  judgment  is  capable  of  producing 
L areateft  mifchief;  what  then  muft  an 

ihich  may  diaate  a thoufand  falfe  judgments?  What  M 
■ y of  a whole  fyaem  ill-underftood,  which  eflabhnies  falfe  r ? 
[have  deferred^he  confideration  of  it  till  now,  «»willing 

L Trow  out  refleaions  at  random  on  a fubjea  of  fuch  high 
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I hope  my  circumfpeäion  will  meet  approbation.  If  it  be  the 
duty  of  an  author  to  employ  themofi  fcrupulous  exaanefs  even  in 
the  minuteft  obfervatiuns  which  he  lays  before  the  public,  how 
much  more  ought  he  to  be  upon  his  guard  when  he  pretends  to 
teach  the  art  itfelf  of  making  thefe  obfervations ! PhySognomy  is, 
perhaps,  of  all  fciences,  that  which  furnilhes  the  moil  employment 
to  the  reafoning  faculty.  Error  here  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  that  it  is  more  eafiiy  fallen  into,  and  that  theconfequences 
are  never  indifferent,  [t  is  impoffinJe  to  warn  the  phyfionomia  too 
frequently,  and  too  earnelUy,  of  the  paths  which  may  mifleau  him. 
It  is  impoffible  fufficiently  to  prefs  upon  him  the  importance  of  re- 
peating  and  varying  his  obfervations  ; but  from  the  ftudy  in 
queftion  all  the  refinements  of  pretended  genius  ought' to  be  ex- 
eluded. 

A phyfioncrnift  without  a call,  that  is  to  üy,  who  wants  taa  and 
judgment,  who  has  neither  ftudy  nor  logic,  wiio  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  obferve  and  to  compare,  who  is  not  faithful  to  truth, 
who  does  not  lay  to  heart  the  interefts  of  humanity;  a phvliono- 
mift  who  is  a wit,  a wrangler,  pofitive,  or  fuperficial— what  a 
dreadful  plague  to  fcciety  !— I fay  a phyftonomift  who  wants 
judgment,  and  is  not  faithful  to  truth  ; .and  on  this  I muft  ftrongly 
infift.  In  eft'ea,  though  the  phyficgnomical  taft  be  the  firll  and 
principal  attribute  of  the  phyftoncmill : though  it  be  his  light  and 
guide  ; and  though  without  it  rules  and  precepts  would  be  as  ufe- 
lefs  as  a teiefcope  to  a blind  man,  this  tafl  alone  is  far  from  being 
fufficient. 

The  phynonomift  muft  likewife  poflefs  Judgment : he  ought  to 
rciiefl,  analyze,  compare,  and  connefl  his  obfervations.  The  moft 
tranfcendaiit  phyfiognomical  genius  will  be  frequently  in  danger  of 
deceiving  hiinfelf,  and  of  mifleading  thofe  who  implicitly  confide 
in  him  •,  if  he  w."nt  lenfe,  if  he  be  deficient  as  to  rules,  praflice, 
dengn  ; confufed  in  his  ideas,  he  will  be  in  no  condition  to  com- 
municate them  to  others.  Before,  therefore,  I would  recommend 
or  sdmit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  ftudy  of  our  fcience,  I muft 
previoefly  be  afl'urcd  that  he  poll'efl'es  taft  and  judgment ; that  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  art  of  defign,  or,  at  leaft,  that  to  a certain 
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point  he  has  the  talent,  and  is  in  the  praaice  of  drawing.  He  muft 
have  the  phyfiognomical  taa,  to  perceive  and  to  catch  the  charaaers 
of  nature.  He  ffiuft  have  judgment,  to  digeft  into  proper  order 
the  obfervations  which  he  has  made,  to  generallize  them,  and  to 
indica:e  them  by  abitraft  hgns.  And,  finally,  he  muh  know  lome- 
thing  of  defign,  to  reprefent  the  charaaers,  and  determine  them 
with  exadnefs. 

Without  thefe  qualities  it  will  be  impoßible  to  make  any  pro* 
grefs  in  phyfiognomy.  I frequently  tremble  at  the  idea,  tnat  per. 
fons  deftitute  of  capacity  (hould  rafhly  plunge  into  a iclence  whica 
it  is  fo  difiicult  to  treat  with  precificn  and  method,  and  ^n- 
tribute  toward  bringing  it  into  diferedit.  Let  not  the 
which  may  lefult  from  their  temerity  be  imputed  to  me  j I do  all 
I can  to  prevent  it.  With  a certain  taa,  with  judgment,  and  a 
turn  for  drawing,  nothing  is  more  eafy  undoubtedly  than  to  ac 
quire  a fuperficial  acquaintance  with  our  fcience.  J acmit,  farther, 
that  every  man  has  received  a certain  proportion  ot  phyfiognomi- 
cal taa ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  as  much  as  is  requifite, 
or  that  he  pofTefies  at  the  fame  time  fufheient  judgment  and^capa- 
city  to  make  obfervations,  and  to  exprefs  them  with  exacmefs } 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a particular  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

I fhall  not  here  repeat  what  was  faid  in  the  firil  volume,  of  the 
charaäer  of  the  phyficnomift,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
fcience  he  cultivates  prefents  to  him.  I make  hafte  to  eftablilh 
certain  pjinciples,  which  I confider  indeed  as  ftill  far  from  being 
Efficient,  but' which,  from  experience,  appear  to  me  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy. 

Young  man,  I would  fay  to  the  perfon  who  alted  my  advice,  if 
you  feel  vonrfelf  called  to  this  ftudy ; if  you  ate  differently  affeaed 
by  differrat  phyfionomies  ; if  trom  the  firft  moment  yon  are  pow- 
erfully  attraaed  by  fome,  and  aa  powerfully  repulfed  by  others ; 
if  von  take  a lively  intereft  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ; 
if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  with  precifion— come 
and  engage. in  the  arduous  career. 
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I mufl;  firft  inform  you  in  what  the  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  cOö» 
fills. 

It  confids  in  the  exercife  of  taft  and  judgment : in  placing  the 
obfervations  which  you  may  have  made,  in  their  true  light ; in 
marking  down,  in  charadlerizing  and  reprefenting,  whatever  you 
have  perceived. 

It  confifls  in  fearching  for,  in  fixing,  and  clafling  the  exterior 
ligns  of  the  interior  faculties in  difeovering  the  caufes  of  certain 
cdedls  by  the  features  and  movements  of  the  phyfionomy  ; in  know- 
ing accurately,  and  in  being  able  to  diftinguilh,  the  characlers  of 
underdanding  and  of  fentiment  which  are  fuitable  or  repugnant  to 
fuch  a form,  or  fuch  features. 

It  confifts  in  finding  out  general,  apparfenr,  and  communicable 
figns  for  the  faculties  of  mind,  or  for  internal  faculties  in  gene- 
ral ; and  then  in  making  an  eafy  and  unerring  application  of  thefe 
figns. 

This,  would  I fay  to  my  pupil,  this  is  your  talk.  Do  you  find 
it  too  hard  for  you  f — Abandon  at  once  a fcience  for  which  you 
have  not  the  necelTary  qualifications  ; for  to  pretend  to  acquire  it 
at  an  eafier  rate,  is  to  attempt  an  impofiibility. 

As  the  architeft  before  he  begins  to  build,  draws  a plan  of  the 
fabric  which  he  means  to  rear,  then  calculates  the  expence  which 
the  execution  demands,  and  compares  it  with  the  funds  allotted  for 
that  purpofe — the  phynonomift  ought  in  like  manner  to  confult 
his  faculties  and  his  zeal.  He  fliould  thus  reflefl:  ‘ Have  I cou- 
‘ rage  and  capacity  equal  to  the  happy  accompli Ihment  of,  the  en- 
‘ terprife  which  I am  now  to  undertake  V 

If  he  is  not  difeouraged  by  the  appearance  of  difficulty ; if  he 
is  confident  of  fuccefs  from  a ccnvidlion  of  his  own  energy  and 
llrength;  if  his  phyfionomy  gives  me  allurance  of  this  convidlion  ; 
if  I believe  efpecially  that  I read  there  the  proof  of  his  talents ; I 

will 
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will  cheerfully  continue  to  give  him  what  inftru£lion  I can,  and 
what  follows  is  an  abftrad  of  my  Icflbns. 

Firft,  Examine  carefully  <what  is  common  to  all  the  indinjiduals  of 
the  human  fpecies\  nxhat  uni^verfally  difinguishes  the  organi%atzon  of 
our  body  from  e-very  other  organization^  animal  or  ntegetahlc.  This 
difference  being  once  well  eftablillied,  you  will  feel  more  forcibly 
from  it  the  dignity  of  our  nature  ; you  will  ffudy  k with  greater 
refpeft,  and  with  more  certainly  lay  hold  of  its  charadlers. 

Next,  Study  every  Part  and  every  Member  of  the  Human  Body 
feparately  j the  Connedions,  Relations,  and  Proportions,  which 
they  have  to  one  another.  With  refped  to  this,  confult  either  the 
Encyclopedia,  or  Albert  Durer;  but  reft  not  all  your  confidence 
on  books ; on  the  contrary,  make  ule  of  your  own  eyes,  raeafure 
and  determine  for  yourfelf.  Firft  of  all,  defign  alone;  and  then, 
after  a little  time,  proceed  with  your  operations  in  the  company  of 
an  intelligent  and  accurate  judge ; let  them  be  examined  and 
compared  under  your  own  immediate  infpedion,  and  let  this  per- 
fon  himfelf  have  them  examined  in  your  abfence  by  a difinterefted 
obferver. 

In  meafuring  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  obferve  an 
cffential  diftindion  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  greateft  mafters, 
though  in  i'ome  fort  it  be  the  key  of  phyfiognomy,  and  the  negledt 
of  which  has  given  occafion  to  a thoufand  faults  in  defigning,  to  a 
thoufand  erroneous  judgments  ’ on  the  works  of  the  Almighty, 
which  are  ever  regular,  notwithftanding  their  apparent  irregulari- 
ties. I fay,  Diflinguifh  the  Proportions  of  Straight  Lines  from 
the  Proportions  of  Curves.  If  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the 
face,  and  of  the  members  of  the  body,  cerrefpond  to  lines  ft;aight 
or  perpendicular,  you  may  exped  from  them,  in  an  imminent  de- 
gree, a beautiful  countenance,  a body  finely  formed,  a judicious 
mind,  a charader  noble,  firm,  and  energetic.  A perfon  however 
may  be  endowed  with  all  thefe  advantages  when  the  parts  of  the 
body  apparently  deviate  from  this  fymmetry,  provided  it  be  found 
in  well-preferved‘  relatioris  of  the  curved  lines.  Neverthelefs  I 
muft  remark,  that  the'propcrtions  of  ftraight  lines  are  of  themfclves 
more  favourable,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  impaired  than  the  others. 
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When  a general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  their  con- 
nedlions  and  their  relations  is  thus  acquired  ; when  you  know  them 
fufiiciently  to  perceive  and  to  explain  in  a drawing  the  too  much 
or  too  little,  the  deviations,  ^the  tranfpofitions,  the  derangements  j 
when  you  are  perfeftly  fure  of  your  eye  and  your  difcernment, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  proceed  to  the ßudy  of  particular 
charaBers, 

Eegin  with  Faces  whofe  Form  and  Charaäer  have  fomething 
very  flrongly  marked  j with  perfons  whofe  charader  prefents  you 
with  what  is  pofitive  and  unequivocal.  For  example,  take  either 
a very  profound  thinker,  or  a changling  born  fucl\ ; a man  of  fen- 
Ability,  delicate,  eafiJy  moved ; or  eile  a man  obltinate,  harfh, 
cold,  and  infenAble. 

You  muft  firfl:  ftudy  this  individual  chara£ler,  as  if  you  had 
nothing  but  it  alone  to  ftudy.  Obferve  your  fubjecl  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  feparate  parts.  In  exprefs  terms  defcribe  to  yourfelf 
its  form  and  features,  juft  as  if  you  were  going  to  didlate  the  por- 
trait of  it  to  a painter.  Aik  of  the  original,  if  the  thing  is  pollible, 
difterent  fittings  for  your  defcription,  as  if  you  were  preparing  to 
copy  it  with  your  pencil  in  your  hand.  Defign  it  thus  in  words 
after  nature,  Obferve  firft  the  ftature ; then  examine  the  propor- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  apparent  proportions,  fuch  as  they  may 
be  meafured  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines ; and  laftly, 
determine  fuccefiively  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin, 
and  in  particular  the  eye,  its  form,  its  colour,  its  fituation,  its  fize, 
its  cavity,  &c. 

When  your  defcription  is  completed,  read  it  over  with  atten- 
tion, and  confront  it  word  for  word  with  the  original.  Aik  your- 
felf pofitively — Have  I omitted  nothing  ? Have  I added  nothing? 
And  are  the  features  which  I have  caught  exprelfed  with  fufficient 
truth  and  precifion  ? From  this  defcription  you  mull  afterwards 
draw  the  portrait  of  the  perfon  in  his  abfence.  You  mull  have 
defcribed  it  ill,  you  muft  have  obl’erved  it  ill,  or,  at  leaft,  you  mull 
not  have  obferved  it  like  a phyfionomift,  if  your  Iketch  dees  not 
convey  the  principal  charaäer  of  the  original. 
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Tn  order  to  facilitate  thefe  means,  and  to  enfure  fuccefs,  ac- 
cuftom  yourfelf  to  feize  promptly,  and  to  imprefs  powerfully  on 
your  mind,  the  effential  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  which  you  in- 
tend to  ftudy.  My  method  is  this : I iirfl:  examine  the  face  in  the 
front.  Thtform  is  the  firft  cbjea  which  fixes  my  attention  ; I 
confider  whether  it  be  round,  oval,  fquare,  triangular,  or  to  which 
of  thefe  principal  figures  it  mofi:  correfponds.  To  explain  my 
idea  more  clearly,  fee  them  oppofitc. 

P>doft  faces  have  fome  refemblsnce  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  figures, 
The  form  of  the  face  bemg  found,  I confider  that  of  the  profile, 
and  I refer  it  to  the  half  of  one  of  my  four  figures.  Next,  I fix  the 
perpendicular  length  of  the  three  ufual  feclions,  the  forehead,  the 
nofe,  and  the  chin.  I take  notice  of  their  penpendiculsr  dif- 
ferences, and  the  relation  of  their  fitnation.  If  I draw  a line  in 
. idea  from-  the  point  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  which  retreats  fartheft 
to  the  moll  prominent  point  of  the  upper  lip,  the  operation  be- 
comes  eafyj  by  this  means  J am  able  to  comprehend  thefe  rela- 
tions under  three  general  clalTes : one  for  perpendicular  forms,  one 
for  thofe  which  advance  aloft,  and  a third  for  thofe  which  retreat 
in  the  fame  region  of  the  face.  It  is  abfolutely  impolfible  to  re- 
produce  from  imagination  the  form  of  the  head  with  a phyfiogno- 
mical  accuracy,  unlefs  you  adopt  thefe  points  which  are  fixed, "^and 
of  eafy  determination  ; unlefs  you  reprefent  them  to  yourfelf  as 
the  bafis  of  the  phyfionomy.  This  method  I would  likewife  re- 
commend  to  young  portrait  painters : if  they  mean  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  defigning  the  form  of  the  face  accurately,  and  according 
to  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy,  they  mull  of  neceflity  fubjed  them- 
felves  to  it. 

My  memory  being  once  imprefled  with  thefe  two  points,  I 
feparately  run  over  the  forehead,  the  eye- brows,  thefpace  between 
the  eyes,  the  tranfition  from,  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  nofe 
itfelf.  I pay  the  utmoll  attention  to  the  charaderillic  angle  which 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  forms  with  the  upper  lip,  if  it  be  a right  angle, 
obtufe  or  acute,  and  I fix  in  my  mind  which  of  the  fides  is  of 
greater  length,  the  higher  or  the  lower.  Viewed  in  profile,  the 
mouth  likewife  admits  only  three  principal  forms  : for  the  upper 
lip  mull  either  projed  beyond  the  under,  or  the  two  are  placed  in 
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the  fame  perpendicular  line,  or  the  under  one  mull  advance.  The 
lame  dillindlions  I obferve  for  meafuring  and  claffing  the  chin  : it 
mull  be  perpendicular,  prominent,  or  retreating.  The  fpace  below 
the  chin  will  defcribe  a horizontal  line,  or  it  will  deviate  from  that 
diredion  by  riling  or  defcending.  I likewife  dwell  with  particu, 
lar  attention  on  the  curve  of  the  jaw-bone,  which  is  very  often  a 
matter  of  much  fignilicancy. 

One  who  is  not  ufed  to  make  obfervations  willfind  it  difficult  to 
concei  e,  tha  , from  the  indication  of  a fingle  bone,  a prompt  and 
unerring  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  internal  qualities.  On 
the  prefent  occafion  I lhall  remark,  and  it  were  eafy  to  apply  my 
thelis  to  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  witjiour  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  ilcMi  and  fi^lh  which  cover  them,  that  a pkyfiun  .mill 
of  ability  might,  with  a bandage  ever  his  eyes,  and  only  by  feeling 
the  bone  of  the  jaw,  form  a well-founded  cor  jedlure  refpedUng  a 
charadler  which  had  till  that  infiant  eluded  his  moll  attentive  in- 
velligation.  Very  often,  in  Undying  fubjedls  whofe  extraordinary 
faculties  I was  acquainted  with,  this  bone  alone,  viewed  in  profile, 
has  furnifhed  me  with  indications  more  certain  and  more  pofitive, 
than  all  the  ether  features  of  the  face.  I would  therefore  advife 
painters  and  defigners  to  let  the  light  fall  upon  their  profiles  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  this  part  may  acquire  all  poliible  relief.  I 
have  feen'a  number  of  portraits  (and  I mull  affirm  it  even  of  thofe, 
the  originals  of  which  I did  not  know),  in  which  it  was  fhame- 
lully  negledled.  Young  arlifls  who  ape  called  by  profeffioii  and 
from  talle  to  reprefent  the  moll  beautiful  mailer  piece  of  creation, 
the  human  face  j whofe  charge  it  is  to  preferve  to  us  the  image  of 
the  objeils  of  our  tenderefl  affeftion — receive  from  a man,  who 
has  never  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  your  art,  an  advice 
which  may  ferve  to  promote  the  honour  of  the  creature  and  of  the 
Creamr  ; let  not  the  work  of  our  Maker  be  impaired  or  disfigured 
in  your  hands,  through  indolence,  inattention,  or  ignorance. 

With  refpeft  to  the  eye,  I firlt  meafure  its  diftance  from  the  root 
of  the  nofe  ; then  I obferve  its  fize,  its  colour,  and,  lallly,  the  con- 
tour of  the  two  eye-lids.  By  thjs  means,  1 am  enabled,  in  a very 
Jittle  time,  to  lludy  the  face,  and  to  get  it  by  heart,  if  I may  be 
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felf  at  a lofs,  I once  more  confult  the  text. 

This  is  the  ntethod  to  be  foliowed,  accntate'.y 
features  of  the  face  ; this  is  the  way  to  arr.ve  at  that  degree 
periority  witich  the  fcience  of  Phyfionom.es  requires. 

When  you  have  carefully  ftudied  to  the  bottom  " 
face  for  ^fevtral  fucceeding  days,  examine  al.  the  faces  th  y 
meet  and  endeavour  to  di, cover  among  them  one  who  prefents  o, 
VOU  a Striking  Referoblance  to  the  fubjeO  that  you  have  been  ft  - 
Tvlngr  iin  order  the  better  to  difcover  thefe  relations,  apply 
v'ourfelf  finvly  to  the  Forehead,  at  fitft  ; when,  if  t ere  * 

refemblance'there,  you  may  reftfatisfied  of  a 

in  the  other  features.  In  phvfiognom.cal  J , 

fecret  is  to  f.mplify,  to  abftraa,  and  to  feparate,  the  pt.nc.pal  and 
frndamental  features,  with  which  it  is  of  importance  to  know. 

When  you  have  difcovered  a Forehead,  and,  agreeably  to  my 
principles,  a Face  that  has  a tefemblance  to  your 
Llv  apply  youtfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  this  new  on. , ftnve  ac 

commodaLlhat  is  ftill  wanting  in  order  to  conft.tu«  a perfea 
low  eet  to  the  bottom  of  the  charaaer  of  this  fe.ond  pc - 

. . ^,1  the  diftinaive  mark  which  ftruckyou  in  the 

Solls  t - l.„  U M.  1...™  i.  ' 

“;J.  i.  ..ill  .i..  >■»  ii»" 

mical  fign  of  their  mental  conformity. 

I wil'  retraa  what  Ihave  now  advanced,  if  you  will  produce  me 
I w.h  retra  t w mfemblances,  have 

two  individuals,  ™ ’ .Uaraacr  In  this  cafe  only,  which 

”»  *'  « “i-  •I'“ 

^arl^able. 
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To  be  dill  more  certain  of  your  j 

o2v?:Li-.r^S"i“ 

-fde.  and  compare  i:  in 

«-lar,  ,he  cental  confonnnt,  can  be  no  ic„,e.  p^lwicd''“ 

?e-appears  a fecond  time  in  the  face  of  another  diftinauiflied'^  0"^' 
fon,  without  your  being  able  to  find  it  any  where  elfe  f ^7' 

l"Tyo?',7^f'"°"'.'  “ ^'*-^«er,  and“  wili 

-LzrefSpr;::  “ ““ 


I ib.all  aiuitrate  this  idea  by  an  example  : 


AmnT"  ^ extraordinary  man 

Among  other  features  which  he  had  in  common  with  a 1^1^ 

of  enlightene  gentufes.  in  his  face  I found,  under  the  lower 

I d,  a parncuiar  tratt,  a contour,  a mufcle,  which  I have  never  ve  t 

To  this  hour  1 am  ignorant  of  the  fignification  of  this  trait-  bui 
wheiever  I go  I am  eagerly  watchino-  for  rhp  re^  * 

Should  I ever  meet  with  it  a?ain  T »r;ii  „ i r , 

‘“f“WeaTwi7'inth7“angVlf 

Haller,  I fliall  prefeiidy  difcover  if  he  has  the  fam/^  r • r 

poffXf  f ^'P>>^bet.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  very 

poffib.e,  that  Haller  may  have  had  fome  weaknefs  of  which  tha^ 

was  the  dilHnaive  fig„,  and  confeguently  I ma  f one  0 
later  percetve  ,t  .„  an  ordinary  man.  who.  withit  po&fmgly 

iea?fid7"H  " him  only  f„  h7 

fh  II  - \ appears  more  probable  j but  I 

.he  M ““ 

Qh? 
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One  of  the  firft  direflions  I would  give  therefore,  is.  Begin 
with  the  moll  Extraordinary  Charaders.  Study  in  preference 
Extreme  Charaders,  the  moft  remote  extremities  of  oppofite  cha- 
raders.  The  traits  of  exceffive  goodnefs  on  the  one  hand  j thofc 
of  atrocious  malignity  on  the  other— a poet  all  fire  and  imagina- 
tion ; or  liillefs  apathy,  which  cannot  be  rcufed — a changeling 
born  ; or  a man  of  great  talents. 

To  accomplilh  this  end,  vifit  hofpitals  for  lunatics.  Scled  fub- 
jeds  completely  deranged  ; draw  the  form  and  features  of  their 
faces  ; fird  the  features  which  they  all  have  in  common  ; then 
thofe  which  difiinguißi  each  in  particular.  The  ftudy  of  the  in-, 
dividual  will  condud  you  to  general  rules,  the  application  of  which 
will  become  extremely  eafy.  I fay.  Draw,  and  describe 
EXACTLY.  Study  every  part  feparately  ; confider  it  afterwards 
in  its  connedion  and  relations.  Afic  yourfelf.  Where  is  the  feat, 
where  are  the  charaderiftic  figns  of  madnefs  ? Detach  ^very  fea- 
ture ; diftinguifh  thofe  which  are  pofitive  ; and  re-eftablifh  them 
in  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in  order  to  obferve  their  connedions  and 
(hades.  From  thence  tranfport  yourfelf  to  the  fociety  of  people  of 
fenfe,  who  think  and  refled  with  judgment.  There  you  will  begin 
your  operations  a-new,  and  follow  the  fame  method  which  I have 
juft  laid  down. 

If  you  want  time,  opportunity,  and  readinefs,  for  embracing  in 
your  plan  all  the  parts  of  a face,  attach  yourfelf  in  preference  to 
two  eflential  lines,  which  will,  in  fome  meafure,  indemnify  you 
for  the  reft,  and  which  will  give  you  the  key  of  the  whole  charader 
of  the'phyfionomy,  I mean  the  cleft  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line 
deferibed  by  the  upper  eye-lid  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  To  com- 
prehend thefe  thoroughly,  you  niuft  have  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  face;  for  I bcldly  affirm,  that,  with  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
two  lineaments,  it  is  poffible,  nay  eafy,  to  decypher  the  intelledual 
and  moral  faculties  of  every  individual  whatever.  The  thing  is 
eafy;  and  though  not  fo  to  me,  it  is  to  the  perfon  who  has  more 
leifore  to  ftudy,  and  whofe  talents  are  fuperior  to  mine.  At  leaft 
this  is  certain,  that  all  the  faces  whofe  charader  I pretend  to  know, 
I have  ftudied  from  thefe  two  traits.  / At  the  fame  it-is  true,  that 
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our  befl:  painters  have  not  paid  fufficient  attention  to  them.  How*'] 
ever,  the  whole  merit  of  refembiance  depends  on  thefe  two  linea- 
ments, and  aimoil  always  the  manr.erill  is  more  apparent  in  them 
than  in  the  others.  From  the  manner,  therefore,  m which  the 
painter  gives  thefe  two  traits,  you  will  difcover  whether  he  is  a 
phylionomiil  or  not. 

But  the  lineaments  in  queilion  are  fo  moveable,  and  their  in- 
fledlions  fo  delicate,  that  long  and  attentive  practice  is  reqiiifite  to 
hit  them  well.  I frequently,  for  this  very  reafon,  fadsfy  myfelf 
with  obferving  them  in  profile,  which  brings  them  better  out,  efpe- 
cialiy  the  line  of  the  eye.  If  this  expedient  does  not  fufSce,  I add 
to  it,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nofe,  and  that  from  the  nofe  to  the  mouth.  Thefe  two  parts  pre- 
fenting  to  me  points  fixed  and  almoil  invariable,  I defign  them 
exaftly  in  idea,  in  order,  in  like  manner,  to  reproduce  them  after* 
wards  on  paper. 

Carefully  examine  and  compare  thefe  features ; taken  two  and 
two,  you  will  fee  that  they  have  the  moll  perfedl  relation  between 
themfelves,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  one  is  always  fuppafed  from, 
and  is  in  fome  manner  the  confequence  of,  the  other  ; and  chat  it 
is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the  fecond,  as  foon  as  the  firfl  is  exadlly 
determined.  In  order  to  acquire  this  habit,  fo  eflen dally  neceflary, 
you  ought  to  reflrift  yourfelf,  for  iorne  t:me,  to  draw  nothing  what- 
ever except  the  fame  contour  of  the  upper*  eye-jid,  and  the  fame 
line  of  the  mouth.  Make  ulc,  ior  this  purpofe,  of  little  cards,  and  ' 
always  repeat  the  fame  debgli  twice  upon  each  card;  hence  you 
will  acquire  greater  facility  in  tranfpoling,  arranging, , and  claffing 
your  lines.  The  other  two  features,  of  v.duch  w'e  have  fpoken, 
will  foon  be  found  by  means  of  fiihoaertes : it  will  therefore  be 
neceflarv  likewifc  to  detach  them  leparately,  to  draw  them  on 
cards,  and  to  trace  in  them,  if  it  be  pofuble,  mathematical  relations. 

I would  fartlier  obferve  to  my  dif.iple,  that  tlicfe  charadleriflid 
traits,  the  certainty  of  which  has  been  clearly  deinonflrated  by  re.- 
peated  obfervation,  are  not  the  only  traits  which  he  muft  ftudy, 
deferibe,  defign,  detach,  and  compare.  Tne  others  ought  to  be 
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contemplated  with  the  fame  attention,  nor  is  there  a fingle  part  of 
the  face  which  you  are  permitted  to  overlook.  Every  one  of  them 
retraces  the  entire  chara£ler  of  man,  juft  as  the  leaft  of  the  woiks 
of  the  Almighty  prefents  to  us  the  charader  of  the  Divinity.  To 
undervalue  a fingle  part  of  the  face,  is  to  undervalue  the  whole. 
He  who  formed  the  eye  for  feeing,  formed  likewife  the  ear  for 
hearing  ; and  his  produftions  are  not  pieces  of  patch.work.  This 
is  a truth  which  I cannot  too  often  repeat,  and  which  I cannot  im- 
prefs  with  fuffident  earneftnefs  on  the  heart  of  my  reader. 

Such  an  eye  fuppofes  fuch  an  ear  ; fuch  a forehead,  fuch  hair 
of  the  beard.  Every  particle  preferves  the  nature  and  charafter 
of  the  whole,  and  indicates  to  us  the  truth  which  the  combination 
renders  palpable.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  however  minute 
and  ignoble,  but  what  exhibits  feme  indication  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties  and  difpofitions.  It  is  a concert  in  which  all  the  founds 
harmonize,  in  which  every  note  ought  to  be  ooferved,  and  in 
which  every  femi-tone  is  calculated.  It  often  happens  thatc  pafl'age 
in  an  author,  which  at  ftrft  we  had  glanced  over,  enables  us  afterwards 
to  interpret  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of  his  works.  In  like  manner 
alfo  an  acceffary  trait  of  the  face,  which  we  had  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  becomes  the  key  of  the  whole  phyfionomy, 
and  aflifts  us  in  explaining  the  principal  features. 

If  you  wilfully  neglect  the  fmalleft  part  of  the  face  of  man,  you. 
are  unworthy  of  ftudying,  and  equally  incapable  of  it. 

But  I will  fuppofe,  that  you  feel  perhaps  you  have  a particular 
tadl  for  fuch  a feature,  or  fuch  a part  of  the  face.  Certain  traits, 
like  certain  talents,  fometirr.es  afFed  us  in  preference  ; and  in  this 
cafe  it  is  abundantly  natural  to  follow  our  propenffty.  In  that 
cafe,  carefully  examine  what  is  the  part  which  fuits  you  the  moft; 
ftudy  it  with  fpecial  attention,  as  if  you  had  no  one  elfc  to  ftudy, 
as  if  the  whole  charader  were  concentrated  in  that  feature  alone. 

To  be  a phyfionomift,  you  muft  make  Silhouettes  a particular 
ftudy  ; for  without  them,  there  is  no  phyfiognomy.  It  is  by  means 
of  filhouettes  that  the  phyffonomift  will  exercife  and  perfed  his  tad. 
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If  he  underftands  this  language,  he  will  poffefs  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  face  of  man':  he  will  be  able,  as  in  an  opened  book,  to 
read  in  ii.  I fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  him  how  this  may 
be  done. 

Firft  of  all,  he  muft  himfelf  learn  to  make  filhouettes.  This 
operation  will  habituate  his  eye  to  accuracy  ; it  will  accuftom  him 
promptly  to  refolve  every  phyfionomy,  and  to  find  the  charaaeriftic 
outlines  of  ihe  face  ; but  he  mull  particularly  exert  himfelf  to  give 
ihefe  outlines  in  all  their  clearnefs  and  precifion. 

Among  the  innumerable  number  of  filhouettes  which  have  palTed 
through  my  hands,  there  are  very  few  which  I can  call  phyfiono- 
mical.  As  every  thing  depends  on  the  exterior  line,  as  the  fliade 
refleäed  on  the  paper  is  almoft  always  weakened,  and  as  it  is  fo 
difficult  to  reproduce  it  with  fafficient  truth  and  corre(finefs,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  phyfionomift  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar 
microfeope,  and  fuggeft,  that  the  head  which  he  means  to  defign 
fhould  be  brought  as  near  to  tiie  wall  as  poffible,  but  in  an  attitude 
perfeaiy  free  and  unconftrained.  He  may  employ,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a board  Hoping  at  bottom,  which  may  lean  on  the  Ihoulder, 
and  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  four  feet  four,  or  five  inches.'  The 
board  mull  be  covered  with  a ffieet  of  paper  perfeaiy  fmocth  and 
free  from  creafes,  adapted 'to.  the  Hope  of  the  wood,  and  faftened 
with  wax.  A Hill  more  commodious  method  is  that  of  the  fear, 
which  I have  already  defenbed.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the 
lhade  comes  to  be  rcHc(Hed  on  a poliHied  glafs,  which  likewife  Hopes 
below,  and  behind  which  an  oiled  paper  is  fixed.  The  filhouette 
is  traced  with  a Heady  and  delicate  hand  5 raid  being  detached 
from  the  frame,  you  go  over  that  feature  which  in  the  firit  perpen- 
dicular pofition  could  not  be  marked  with  fufficient  Hrength  or 
boldnefs.  This  being  done,  you  reduce  the  filhouette,  taking  par- 
ticular care  not  to  blunt  either  the  points  or  angles.  You  blacken 
one  of  thefe  reducea  copies,  and  keep  another  white  for  mcafuring 
the  interior  fpace.  Next,  fufpend  the  large  filhouette  perpendicu- 
larly, and  defign  it  by  the  hand,  till  you  have  caught  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  reduced  profile. 
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The  fludent  in  phyfiogromy  ought  not  to  AifFer  a (ingle  oppor- 
tunity to  efcape  him  of  cxercHing  himfelf  in  the  art  of  ooferving, 
and  in  that  of  defign.  It  is  impofiib)e  to  imagine,  and  nothing  but 
experience  can  produce  ccnviaion  of  it,  how  much  is  to  be  gained 
by  defigning  and  comparing : we  learn  from  them,  that  the  flighteil 
deviation  may  change  the  whole  exprefiion  of  the  chai after. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  comment  on  every  (ilhouette,  and  mark 
down  in  precife  terms  what  you  pofitively  know  of  the  charafter 
of  the  original. 

When  you  have  collefted  a certain  number  of  filhouettes  exaftly 
defigned,  and  whofe  charafter  you  are  acquainted  with,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fet  about  the  claffing  of  them.  But  take  care,  in  the  be- 
ginning,  not  to  afibciatc  fuch  as  feem  to  announce  the  fame  moral 
or  intelleftual  charafter.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  however  exaft  a 
charafterilVic  defcripticn  may  be,  it  will  ever  be  vague,  unkfs  de- 
duced from  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  ; and,  in  the  ftccnd  place, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  intelleftual  and  moral  qualities  which 
we  comprehend  under  general  denominations,  whereas  in  effeft 
they  differ  prodigioufly,  and  fuppofe  alfo  a marked  difiimilitud^e  in 
the  features.  You  mull  not  begin  therefore,  with  referring  filhou- 
ettes  to  the  clafs  of  titles  which  might  apply  to  their  originals.  It 
\vould  be  an  error,  for  inftance,  to  rank  under  the  clafs  of  Genius, 
the  profiles  of  two  men  both  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  men  of 
genius,  and  to  endeavour  to  fettle  the  points  of  rcfembiance  be- 
tween their  filhouettes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  polfible  that  thefe 
may  have^  no  manner  of  relation,  or  even  m^y  be  totally  oppofite. 

But  how  fhould  filhouettes  be  claiTed  ?— After  their  refemblance  ; 
and  firfi,  after  the  refemblance  of  the  foreheads.  Here  are,  I mean 
to  fay,  two  foreheads,  the  relations  of  which  are  finking  s let  me 
likewife  examine  wherein  their  mental  conformity  confifis.  T his 
forehead  retreats  and  bends  in  fuch  a manner;  it  may  be  compre- 
hended under  fuch  an  angle.  This  other  nearly  approacheo  the 
fame  form  : let  me  enquire  if  the  mental  conformity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  relation  ?— For  the  greater  certainty,  we  muftmeafure 
the  large  fiihouette  with  the  tranlporter.  Take  as  a bafis  the  rela- 
tion of  the  height  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  line  which 
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finifhes  it,  paßing  through  the  root  of  the  riofe  and  the  eye-brow5, 
Obfervers,  ye  to  whom  the  iludy  of  man  is  a feiious  objed,  it  is 
thus  you  muft  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  refearches.  You  will  find 
that  conformity  of  contours  fuppofes  alfo  conformity  of  intellec- 
tual faculties.  You  will  find  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fame 
fpecies  of  forehead  indicates  alfo  the  fame  mode  of  feeing  and  feel- 
ing. You  will  find  that,  as  every  country  on  the  globe  lias  its  la- 
titude and  a temperature  analogous  to  it,  every  face  likewife  and 
every  forehead  have  their  given  height,  and  modifications  propor- 
tioned to  it.  Thefe  obfervations  might  eafily  be  fim plified  by 
compofing  a particular  alphabet  for  filhoiiettes  of  foreheads  ; fo 
that  at  firft  light  any  forehead  whatever  may  be  indicated  by  its 
letter,  by  the  name  of  its  clafs,  by  its  generic  or  fpecific  name.  I 
am  aflually  engaged  in  forming  a table  of  this  kind,  which  will 
comprehend  all  the  forms  of  forehead  real  or  polfible,  and  which 
is  to  be  inferted  into  my  treatife  of  piiyfionomical  lines  ; but  I 
would  advife  every  phyfionomill  to  compofe  one  for  hie  own  ufe* 
.All  thefe  tables  muft  be  in  perfedl  accord  one  with  another,  lince 
they  are  founded  on  mathematical  figures,  which  never  vary. 

Examine  alfo  with  particular  attention  what  are  the  meft,  and 
what  the  leaft,  apparent  characters  of  the  filhouette.  You  will  foon 
be  convinced  that  it  exprelTes  much  better  active  characters  than 
fuch  as  are  purely  fenfible  and  pafiive. 

Employ  yourfelf  likewife  in  defigning  profiles  in  form  of  fil- 
houettes  by  the  hand,  and  after  nature.  Add  to  them  the  eye,  the 
mouth,  and  the  features,  from  memory.  Transform  the  profile 
into  a front  view,  and  bring  this  back  again  to  a profile. 

Cut  profiles  from  fancy,  and  endeavour  to  abftraft  from  them 
the  lines  and  features  whefe  lignification  is  pofitive.  Simplify  each 
of  thefe  features  as  much  as  polable : draw  them  exaCtly  and  fe- 
parately  on  cards— and  you  will,  without  much  trouble,  acquire 
the  faculty  of  arranging,  of  compounding,  and  decompounding 
them.  This  method  will  procure  for  you  altonilhing  facility 
toward  making  obfervations  the  moft  dificult  and  complicated. 
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To  fimplify  every  feature;  to  acquire  eafe  and  readinefs  in  tranf- 
pofing,  bringing  together,  and  comparing  the  features  'hus  detached 
—■is  one  of  the  great  means  which  the  ph^honoinUt  ought  to 
employ. 

In  my  opinion,  thebafis  of  the  forehead  contains  the  fum  of  all 
the  contours  of  the  fcull,  and  that  of  all  the  rays  which  diverge 
from  the  fummit  of  the  head. 

I prefumed  from  reafoning,  and  experience  has  fince  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  that,  in  every  well  conilituted  man,  this  fundamen- 
tal line  exprelles  the  whole  meafure  of  his  capacity  and  perfectibi- 
lity. An  experienced  phynonomifi;  would  diitinguifh,  by  thefe 
contours  alone,  the  difterence  of  characters  in  a crowd  colleCled 
under  his  v^^indows. 

In  order  to  catch  exadlly  this  fundamental  trait,  it  is  ncceflary 
frequently  to  draw  the  fame  forehead  in  profile  and  in  front;  to 
draw  it  after  the  ftiade,  and  to  meafure  it. 

I admit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  in  the 
forehead  viewed  in  profile  or  in  front,  the  whole  fundamental  con- 
tour of  the  fcull : it  is  poffible,  however,  by  dint  of  unremitting 
application,  to  acquire  this  habit.  In  a convent,  for  example,  when 
the  fhaven-crowned  monks  Hoop  to  pray,  or  when  they  officiate  in 
the  choir,  one  might  make  very  interelling  obfervations  on  the  dif*. 
ference  of  thefe  lines,  and  on  their  exprelfion. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  obferve  men  well,  in  the  ordi-. 
nary  commerce  of  life,  and  while  they  are  awake.  With  a thou- 
fand  opportunities  of  feeing  them,  you  can  rarely  find  a fingle  one 
when  you  may,  without  indifcretion,  ftudy  them  at  your  eafe. 
The  phyfionomill  ought  therefore  to  endeavour  likewife  to  ob- 
serve PERSONS  ASLEEP.  He  muft  draw  them  in  this  Hate:  he 
muft  copy  in  detail  the  features  and  the  contours  : he  mull  cfpe- 
cially  preferve  the  attitudes,  were  it  only  by  general  lines ; he  mull 
feize  the  relations  which  are  perceptible  between  the  body,  the 
jOdn,  the  arms,  and  the  legs.  Thefe  attitudes  and  relations  have 
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an  inexpreffible  fignification,  and  particularly  in  children.  The 
form  of  the  face  is  likewife  analogous  to  it,  and  this  accord  is  fen- 
fible.  Every  face  anfwers  individually  to  the  attitude  of  the  body 
and  of  the  arms. 

The  Bead  furnifti  a new  fubjefi  for  ftudy.  Their  features  ac- 
quire a precihon  and  an  eypreßion  which  they  had  not  when  either 
awake  or  afleep.  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  agitations  to  which  the 
body  is  a perpetual  prey,  fo  long  as  it  is  united  to  the  foal.  It  flops 
and  fixes  what  was  before  vague  and  undecided.  Every  thing 
rifes  or  finks  to  its  level  ; all  the  features  return  to  their  true  rela- 
tion, provided  they  have  rot  been  diflorted  by  difeafes  too  violent, 
or  by  extraordinary  accidents. 

But  what  I would  recommend  to  the  phyfionomifl  in  preference 
to  all,  is  the  fludy  of  figures  in  plaster.  Nothing  is  more 
proper  for  obfervation  than  a melded  figure.  Ycu  may  ftudy.  it 'at 
all  times,  in  every  way,  and  with  all  the  calmnefs  of  refleflion. 
You  can  place  it  in  different  lights,  take  a filhouette  of  it,  and  meafure 
it  on  ail  fides.  You  can  cut  it  in  what  manner  you  pleafe,  defigii 
every  part  exaflly,  and  fix  the  contours  of  it  with  a certainty  al- 
moft  mathematical.  Thefe  experiments  will  bring  back  and  attach 
the  phyfionomifl  to  w'hat  is  real,  to  the  immutable  truths  of  the 
phyfionomy,  that  is^  -to  the  ftudy  of  the  folid  parts,  which  will  al- 
ways be  the  grand  end  of  all  his  refearches.  He  who  negleds  this 
bails  of  our  fcience,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  mufcular  motion 
only,  refembles  thofe  Theologians  who  extraä  from  the  Gofpel 
certain  precepts  of  morality,  without  difeovering  Jefus  Chrift  in 
it.  Compare  the  buft  of  a man  of  genius  with  that  of  a change- 
ling born  fo,  analyze  the  one  and  the  other,  defign  and  meafure 
them  in  whole  and  in  detail— and  your  faith  in  phyfiognomy  will 
come  near  to  the  certainty  you  have  of  your  own  exifiepce,  and 
you  will  learn  to  know  men  as  well  as  you  know  youpfelf. 

When  once  we  fhall  be  in  poffefiion  of  an  exadl  frontomete%:-~-^ 
and  I hope  we  fhall  foon  have  that  inftrument  in  all  its  perfeflion 
—when  the  fludent  of  phyfiognomy  fhall  have  acquired  the  ufe  of 
it  tofuch  a degree  as  to  be  able,  by  fight  merely,  sad  without  mea- 
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{uritig,  to  determine  with  a certain  precifion  the  capacity  and  cha- 
radter  of  every  forehead,  and.  to  indicate  the  curves  and  angles  of 
it;  when  he  (hall  be  able  todiftinguilh  after  the  fundamental  lines 
and  the  profiles  of  this  part  of  the  face,  a harfh  from  a foft  charac- 
ter,  a fpirit  lively  and  prompt,  from  one  (low  and  (luggilh — 
what  aftoni(hing  progrefs  will  he  not  make  in  the  knowledge  of 
man ! 

For  this  purpofe  I would  advife  the  phyfionomift  to  procure  a 
colledlion  of  fcuilsof  well-known  perfons ; to  draw  the  filhouettes 
of  thele  fculls,  which  may  all  reft  on  the  fame  horizontal  board ; 
and  to  look  for  the  triangles  under  which  they  may  be  compre- 
hended. I fay  he  muft  feledl  well  known  perfons:  for  he  ought 
to  learn,  before  he  pretends  to  teach.  He  ought  to  compare  (adl 
with  fadt ; the  pohtive  charadler  of  the  exterior,  with  the  pohtive 
charader  of  the  interior.  Nor  muft  he,  till  he  has  found  the  rela- 
tions of  the  one  to  the  other,  venture  to  ftudy  the  unknown  rela- 
tions of  approximating  charaaers.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  give  pre- 
cepts ; unlefs  they  can  ftand  the  fevered  examination,  they  will  ex- 
pofe  you  to  (h^me  and  contempt.  , 

If  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a phyftonomift,  a thoufand 
indifcreet  queftions  will  be  put  to  you,  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  anfwer  without  premeditation.  Thefe  queftions  are  un- 
doubtedly ridiculous  i but  would  it  rot  be  a ftill  more  ridiculous 
vanity  to  pretend  to  folve  them  ? You  muft  han)e  before  you  can 
give.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I fay  to  every  beginner  : obferve  in  fi- 
lence,  and  do  not  communicate  your  conclufions  to  any  but  a 
fmall  feleaion  of  friends.  Give  no  anfwer  to  any  of  the  curious 
queftioners,  who  are  not  fo  much  enquiring  after  truth,  as  they  are 
•liming  to  draw  you  into  a fnare.  If  your  only  objedt  is  to  ftiine, 
by  means  of  ycur  knowledge;  if  this  is  the  only  motive  by  which 
you  are  animated — you  will  neve”  make  any  conftderable  progrefs 
in  this  fcience.  Do  you  believe  you  have  made  a difcovery  of  im- 
poitance  ? before  you  bring  it  to  light,  be  at  pains  to  afcertain  it ; 
verify  it  by  exadl  and  reiterated  experiments  ; confult  with  an  en- 
lightened obferver— -but  difmifs*  the  idly  inquifitive,  ai;^  increafe 
not  your  own  embarrafsmeat  by  precipitate  decifions. 
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A Colleftion  of  Impreflions'of  Ancient  and  Modern  Medals 
Parget,  is  another  effential,  and  altrioft  indifpenfable,  refoarce  for 
the  phyfionomiil.  Profiles  of  this  kind  reduced,  farnifh  much  af- 
liilance  towards  claffification  and  tranfpofition.  We  cannot  great- 
ly depend,  I conFefs,  on  medals,  for  the  exprefiion  of  features  5 
but  the  principal  forms  of  the  profile  are  fo  much  the  more  true. 
And,  were  we  even  to  refufe  them  all  kind  of  authenticity,  they 
would  not  the  lefs  be  of  ufe  toward  exercifing  the  phyfiognomical 
tafl,  and  the  clailmg  of  faces. 

The  phyfionomifi;  cannot  Iludy  language  fulRdently. 

Moft  of  our  errors  have  their  fource  in  the  imperfedion  of  Ian- 
guage,  in  the  want  of  figns  perfefUy  charaderifiic,  and  adapted  to 
the  fubjedt,  A truth  which  has  all  the  fimplicity  and  all  the  clear- 
neis  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  j a truth  conveyed  wdth  all  the  fea- 
tures which  are  proper  to  it,  and  exprelTed  with  fuitable  precifion  ; 
fuch  truth  cannot  be  mifunderllood  by  any  one.  The  knowledge 
of  languages  mull  therefore  be  one  of  the  principal  objefls  of  your 
application.  Study  your  mother  tongue;  ftudy  foreign  languages, 
efpecially  the  French,  which  is  fo  rich  in  phyfiognomical  arid 
charaderillic  expreffions.  In  the  courfe  of  reading,  in  converfa- 
tion,  you  mull  be  fare  to  lay  hold  of  every  fignificant  word,  and 
put  it  down  in -a  vocabulary.  You  will  thus  eftablifh  different 
clafles,  a däfihrent  fpecies  for  love,  for  judgment,  for  fpirit,  &c. 

The  pupil  of  phyfiegromy  has  occafion  for  a regifer,  as  com- 
plete as  poflibie,  of  all  charafteriftic  faces.  Ele  mult  compofe  it 
himfelf  from  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  have  moft  luccdT- 
fully  ftudied  human  nature,  and  from  his  own  genius.  I have  my- 
felf  already  colledled  mere  than  four  hundred  names  of  faces  of 
every  kind,  and  this  vocabulary  is  far  from  being  fuflicient  for  me. 
Look  then  for  a charadlcriftic  general  name  for  every  face  which- 
yoq  wifli  to  obferve ; but  be  in  no  hafte  to  fix  its  denomination, 
Confider  in  how'  many  ways  this  may  be  modified  ; purfue  it 
through  all  its  diftind'tlons ; and,  before  you  proceed  to  the  applU 
cation  of  it,  exanune  well  wdieti  er  you  may  not  have  confounded 
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fomediing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  draw  the  form  of 
the  face,  and  give  the  charadteriftic  delcription  of  it. 

Let  me  prefent  you  with  fome  of  the' general  clafies  of  my  regif- 
ter  ; ilate  of  body,  Hate  of  mind,  moral  charadler,  immoral  affec- 
tions, t^nergy,  fpirit,  judgment,  tafie,  religion,  imperfeftions,  na- 
tional phylionomies,  phyfionomies  of  perfons  of  quality,  phyfiono- 
mies  of  people  in  place,  phyfionomies  of  tradefmen,  &c. 

For  example,  the  word  spirit,  admits,  in  its  turn,  of  the  fol- 
lowing fubdivifions ; a correct  fpirit  (perhaps  a found  underftand- 
ing)  ; a collefled  fpirit  (prefence  of  mind,  or  a ready  wit) ; a 
fiafhy  fpirit  ; abufe  of  fpirit  »perverfion  of  mental  powers)  ; a 
fiovenly  fpirit,  an  acute,  affedled,  lively,  brilliant,  vain,  ferious, 
dry,  cold,  rude,  popular,  cenfonous,  prompt,  pleafant,  jovial, 
fprightly,  jocofe,  gay,  trifling,  comical,  burlefque,  mifchievous, 
fneering,  ironical,  farcaftic,  &c.  fpirit  (humour,  difpolition,  turn 
of  mind). 

After  you  have  ftudied  the  charafter  of  a face  in  a pi^ure  or 
drawing,  and  have  affigned  to  it  acorrefponding  charadteriftic  name^ 
copy  exadlly  the  contour  of  the  head,  were  it  but  by  fome  light 
ftrokes,  or  even  by  points.  I always  love  to  fimplify  operations. 
The  form  of  the  face  in  general ; the  relation  of  the  cpnftituent 
parts  ; their  infledUon  or  lituation — thefe  three  objedls  merit 
a particular  attention,  and  may  be  indicated  by  lines  the  mofi; 
Ample,  as  I ihall  demonihrate  in  my  Treatife  on  Phyfiognomical 
Lines. 

If  you  feel  yourfelf  at  a lofs  to  unfold  all  at  once  the  pofltive 
charadier,  endeavour  to  diicover  it  by  the  negative—in  other  words, 
recapitulate  all  the  names  which  it  feems  to  exclude : run  over 
your  vocabulary  from  end  to  end  ; and  as  focn  as  you  perceive  ap- 
proximaiions,  flop  there,  and  the  comparifon  of  thefe  will  help  you 
to  the  true  name.  If  a tclerably  com.plete  regifter  does  not  furnifti 
a Tingle  denomination  which  you  can  apply  to  your  fubjed,  the 
face  will  be  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  and  you  wdll  ftudy  it 
in  all  its  fituations,  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  till  you  have 
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got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  more  enigmatical  a phyfionomy 

is,  the  greater  difcoveries  you  will  make  in  the  decyphering  of 

it. 

Studyj  I befeech  thee,  my  difciple,  Portraits  and  Hiftory  Pic- 
tures, by  the  bell  painters  and  defigners.  Athong  portrait-painters, 
Mignard,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  and  Van  Dyk, 
in  my  opinion,  hold  the  firfl:  rank.  I prefer,  however,  the  por- 
traits of  Mignard  and  Rigaud,  painted  by  themfelves,  to  all  Van 
Dyk’s  pieces ; thefe  frequently  want  illulionand  exaflnefs,  becaufc 
Van  Dyk  paid  more  attention  to  the  general  combination  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  phyfionomy  than  to  the  details.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
a cenfure,  which  mull  be  fixed,  with  ftill  greater  juftice,  on  an  in- 
finite number  of  Flemifh,  Englifli,  and  Italian  mafters.  I except 
Giboon,  Vander  Banck,  Mans,  Poel,  and  fome  others,  whofe 
names  I do  not  at  this  moment  recolleft.  Under  the  fpecious  pre- 
text of  Ihunning  the  imputation  of  being  fervile  copyifts,  fome, 
with  an  unpardonable  carelefsnefs,  neglefl  the  moft  delicate  de- 
tails,; they  aim  at  producing  great  effed,  and  attempt  to  impofe 
upon  tafte  by  giving  nature  in  wholefale.  This  is  not  what  the 
phyfionomift  wants,  nor  is  it  thus  that  nature  prefents  herfelf.  To 
exhibit  only  her  firiking  parts>  is  not  to  imitate  her  : it  is  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  that  you  have 
lludied  her  amifs. 

The  bed  pieces  of  Kupfetzky,  of  Kilian,  of  Lucas  Kranach,  and 
efpecially  of  Holbein;  are  an  admirably  inftruftive  fchool  for  the 
phyfionomift.  Refufe  them  fometimes,  if  you  pleafe,  talle  and  a 
bold  touch  ; I always  prefer  the  true  to  the  beautiful.  An  author 
who  deals  in  truth  is  much  more  pleafing  to  me  than  one  who 
ftudies  elegance  ; and,  without  being  fond  of  too  laborious  exadl- 
nefs,  I will  however  maintain  that  an  Erafmus  of  Holbein  is  pre- 
ferable to  all  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  both  for  truth  and  nature. 
To  defpife  detail,  is  to  defpife  Nature.  Where  are  details  treated 
with  fo  much  richnefs  and  eafe  as  in  her  works  ? 

The  heads  of  Denner  would  be  invaluable  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
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phyfionomy,  if  his  microfcopic  details  correfponded  better  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  whole, 

Soutmann,  who  has  given  us  fome  good  heads,  is  not  however  the 
perfon  whom  I would  propofe  for  a model.  I iet  a higher  value 
on  the  precifion  and  vigour  of  Blyhof  j but  the  connoifl’eur,  the 
• real  painter,  the  phyfionomift,  will  prize  above  all  the  portraits  of 
Morin. 

I have  feen  very  few  heads  of  Rembrandt  of  vyhich  the  phyfio- 
nomift  could  avail  himfelf. 

With  better  health,  with  more  information  and  praflice,  Colla 
would  have  perhaps  become  one  of  the  fir  If  portrait-painters.  His 
heads  are  almoll  as  many  particular  fubjefls  of  ftudy. 

Among  the  painters  and  defigners  who  have  gone  into  the  walk 
of  hiftory,  there  are  very  few  pbyfionomifts  ; almoft  all  of  them 
have  confined  themfelves  to  the  expreffion  of  the  language  of  the 
pafiions,  and  have  gone  no  farther.  Till  one  more  perfedf  is  pro- 
duced, I fubjoin  a catalogue  of  fome  who  have  excelled  in  their 
art,  and  whofe  works  merit,  on  every  account,  a particular  atten- 
tion  ; although,  every  thing  confidered,  the  pooreft  performance 
of  a middling  painter  is  not  to  be  defpifed  in  our  fcience. 

The  phyfionomift  will  ftudy  in  Titian  the  dignity  of  ftyle,  the 
natural  and  fublime  of  expreffion,  voluptuous  faces.  I have  feen, 
at  DufTeldorp  a portrait  by  this  painter,  which  is  an  almoft  incom* 
parable  matter  piece  of  nature  and  expreffion. 

Michael  Angelo  furnifhes  us  with  charaflers  energetic,  haughty, 
difdainful,  ferious,  obilinate,  invincible. 

We  admire  in  the  heads  of  Guido  the  touching  expreffion  of  a. 
love,  calm,  pure,  celeftial. 

The  works  of  Rubens  prefent  the  lineaments  of  fury,  of  force, 
of  drunkennefs,  of  every  vicious  excefs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
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he  did  not  paint  a greater  number  of  portraits.»'  His  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  which  is  at  Dufleldorp,  is,  I think,  far  fuperior  to  the 
belt  of  Van  Dyk. 

Van  der  Werf  mull  be  our  model  for  modeft  and  fufFering  phy- 
Honomies. 

In  LairelTe,  in  Poufiin,  and,  above  all,  in  Raphael,  we  rnufl 
look  for  fimplicity  oT  compofnion,  depth  of  thought,  the  calmnefs 
of  dignity,  an  inimitable  fublime.  Raphael  cannot  be  fufiiciently 
lludied ; but  it  is  only  in  the  great  ftyle  to  w'hich  his  figures,  and 
the  airs  of  his  heads,  have  always  a reference. 

You  muft  not  expedl  much  of  majefty  from  Hogarth.  This 
painter  rofe  not  to  the  level  of  the  really  beautiful  ; I fhould  be 
tempted  to  call  him  the  false  Prophet  of  Beauty,  But 
what  inexpreffible  richnefs  in  the  comic  .or  moral  fcenes  of  life  ! 
No  one  ever  better  ,chara6ierlfed  mean  phyfionomics,  the  de- 
bauched manners  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  the  exceffive  heighten- 
ing ridicule,  the  horrors  of  vice. 

■ Gerard  Douw,  has  happily  hit  ofF  low  charaders  and  thofe  of 
fcoundrels,  phyfionomies  vvhich  exprefs  attention.  I have  feen  at 
DufTeldorp  a mountebank  of  his  furroundcd  by  the  populace  ; this 
performance  would  be  an  excellent  theory  for  phyliognc^ical 
lines. 

I would  confult  Wilkenboon  for  the  expreffipn  of  irony. 

Spranger  for  the  violent  pafFions. 

Callct  had  the  talent  of  reprefenting  fingularly,  according  to 
nature,  beggars,  cheats,  executioners.  In  'this  alfo  A.  Bath 
excelled. 

For  all  forts  of  comical  and  low  fubjefts,  for  clowns,  valets,  &c. 
I would  make  choice  of  Henry  Goltius  and  Albert  Durer. 
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Martin  de  Vos,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  Sebaftian  Brand  were 
eminent  in  ihe  fame  Hy)e;  but  you  End  in  them  likewife  phyiio- 
nomies  full  of  dignity,  and  a fublime  truly  apoftolic.  _ 

Reinbr’»ndt,  atTiong  other  merits,  had  that  of  happily  delineating 
the  paflions  of  the  vulgar. 

Annibal  Caracci  was  fuperiofly  excellent  in  the  comic  walk, 
and  in  every  fpecies  of  heightened  lingulanty.  He  pofleffed  par- 
ticularly the  talent,  fo  necellary  to  the  phyfionomiit,  of  giving  the 
.charafler  in  a few  llrokcs. 

^hodowiecki  is  alone  equal  to  a whole  fchool.  His  infants,  his 
young  dainfels,  his  matrons,  his  lackevs^  are  admirable.  In  him 
every  vice  has  its  charaderiftic  traits,  every  paffion  the  attitudes 
and  gefiures  which  fuit  it.  As  an  obferver  of  fingular  ability,  he 
has  ftudied  all  the  ranks  of  fociety.  The  court  and  the  city,  the 
tradefman  and  the  foldier,  furniih  him,  by  turns,  with  feenes  clid- 
lefsly  varied,  exprelTed  with  all  the  truth  of  Nature. 

Schellenberg' is  peculiarly  happy  in  delineating  provincial  low 
humour. 

The  bacchanalians  of  La  Page  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  alf© 
his  gay  and  voluptuous  phyfionomies. 

Rugendas  is  the  painter  of  rage,  of  grief,  of  the  great  cfFefls  of 
pallion.  " ' 

The  chief  excellency  of  Bloemart  is  his  hitting  off  the  attitudes 
which  mark  dejedlion. 

The  heads  of  Schlutter,  etched  in  aqua^fortis  by  Rode,  charac- 
terize wonderfuBy  well  the  fuffering  of  great  fouls.  ' 

The  gigantic  is  the  favourite  walk  of  Fufeli.  His  genius  de- 
lights to  employ  itfelf  on  energetic  charsdlers : he  delineates  with 
bold  touches  the  effects  of  anger,  terror,  and  fury  ; horrible  feenes 
of  every  kind. 
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What  falle,  niajelly,  harmony  and  tranquillity,  in  the  piflute* 
of  Mengs ! • 

Thofe  of  Weft  bear  the  imprefs  of  a noble  fimplicity.  of  calm- 
nei^  and  innocence. 

I 

All  the  paflions  are  found  united  in  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows, 
and  momhs  of  Le  Brun, 

Such,  in  part,  are  the  mafters  whom  the  phyfionomift  ought  to. 
ftudy.  He  will  feleä  for  hirnleif,  'm  every  w'ork  of  painting,  the 
features  which  are  moft  clearly  .exprefted,  and  mark  them  down  in 
his  repertory  under  their  correfponding  tides.  If  he  purfues  the 
method  which  1 have  jeft  now  traced,  I dare  venture  to  afllire 
him,  that  he  will  foon  come  to  fee  what  no  one  perceives,  though, 
expofed  to  the  view  gf  the  whole  world  ; and  that  he  will,  in  a/ 
very  ftjort  time,  poft'efs  knowledge,  which  no  one  takes  pains  to  ac 
quire,  though,  it  l?e  in  every  one’s  reach.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
moa  of  the  painters  1 have  now  quoted  teach  Pathognomy  only. 
Very  few  of  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  folid  form  of  the  body  i 
and  thcfe  who  perhaps  merit,  in  this  refpeft,  the  name  pf  Phyfio- 
nomifts,  are  fuch,  I muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  merely  by  chance,  be. 
caufe  they  are  every  moment  deviating  from  the  rule. 
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THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

SECTION  II. 

I. 

NATURE  has  modelled  all  men  after  one  and  the  fame  funda- 
mental form.  This  is  indeed  infinitely  varied;  but  flie  no  more 
departs  from  her  parallelifm  and  proportions  than  a pantograph  or 
a parallel  rule.  Every  individual  who  deviates  from  the  general 
parallelifm  of  the  human  figure,  unlefs  fuch  deviation  be  the  effefl: 
,of  unfortunate  accidents,  of  which  he  has  become  the  fad  viflim,  is 
a monfter  in  refpe£l  of  conformation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
the  form  correfponds  with  this  parallelifm,  the  more  perfed  it  is. 
This  is  an  obfervation  which  every  difciple  of  phyfiognomy  ought 
to  repeat  with  me  ; and  when  he  has  afcertained  the  truth  of  it,  let 
him  adopt  it  as  a principle. 

A difguftlng  Outfide,  however,  does  not  always  exclude  great  In- 
telle61ual  Faculties.  Granted,  Genius  and  virtue  lie  fometimes 
concealed,  in  an  obfcure  hut,  and  why  may  they  not  likewife  be 
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clothed  with  axi  irregular  form  ? But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  you  fometimes  meet  with  forms  where  genius  and 
dignity  of  fentirr^ent  could  not  podibly  find  entrance,  juil  as  there 
are  buildings  too  wretched  to  lerve  as  a lodging  olace  for  h'.man 
beings.  The  phyfionomifi  will  therciore  exert, himfelf  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  cf  the  forms  regularly  beautiful,  which  appertain 
exclufively  to  great  fouls  ; of  the  irregular  forms  which  Hill  pre- 
ferve  fufficient  fpace  to  admit  of  talents  and  virtue;  or  which,  by 
narrowing  that  fpace  on  one  fide,  do  more  concentrate  perhaps  the 
energy  of  the  natural  difpofitions.  * 

II. 

When  a principal  Feature  in  a Face  is  fignificant,  the  acceflbry 
Trait  will  be  alfo. ' The  lail  has  its  principle  as  the  fird.  Every 
thing  has  its  caufe,  or  nothing  has.  If  you  are  not  -ftruck  with  the 
evidence  of  this  axiom  ; if  you  Hill  call  for  proof  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  j abandon  the  ftudy  of  the  phyfionomy. 

1 ^ ' 

HI. 

\ 

The  moll  beautiful  of  Faces  is  fufceptible  of  Degradation,  ^nd 
there  is  no  one  fo  homely  as  to  be  incapable  of  Embellilhment ; it 
being  always  underilood,  however,  that  in  thefe  changes  the  form* 
of  the  face,  and  the  fpecies  of  the  phyfionomy,  ever  preferve  their 
primitive  bafis. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfionomift  to  ftudy  the  degrees  of  per* 
fedibility  or  of  corruptibility  cf  every  form  o{  face.  Let  him  fre- 
quently combine  the  idea  of  a noble  action  with  a forbidding  coun- 
tenance, and,  reciprocally,  the  idea  of  a mean  adion  with  a pro- 
mifing  phyfionomy. 

IV. 

Pofitive  chara£lers  cf  Face  always  announce  ppfitive  Faculties. 
But  the  abfence  of  thefe  charadlcrs  does  not  fuppofe  the  abfolute 
want  of  correfponding  faculties. 
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Study  wuh  particular  attention  the  Faces  in  '"Weh  yon  find  » 
total  want  of  Correfpondence  ; thofe  which,  11^.01  er  to  u 
gether.  have  need,  in  feme  fort,  of  the  mediation  of  a third.  Two 
faces  whicli  prefent  a perfea  contrail,  are  an  interelling  fpeSacle 
the  phyfionomiiU 


VI. 


Always  give  yourfelf  up  to  firft  Impreffions,  and  trull  to  them 
more  than  even  to  obfervations.  Are  your  perceptions  the  re- 
fult  of  involuntary  feeling,  excited  by  a fudden  emotion  ■ e 
afliired  the  fource  of  it  is  pure,  and  that  you  may  fpare  your  ® ^ * 
trouble  of  having  recourfe  to  induftion.  Not,  however,  that  I 
would  have  you  ever  negka  the  road  of  refearch.  On  the  eon- 
trary,  draw  the  feature,  the  form,  the  look,  which  affeaed  you  at  ^ 
firll : oppofe  to  them  contrails  the  moll  extremes  and  alk  of  one  , 
or  more  perfons  capable  of  feeling  and  of  forming  a found  judg- 
ment.  What  are  the  different  qualities  which  Aefe  two  faces  ex- 
prefs  ? If  all  fuffrages  unite,  follow  as  infpiration  that  firll  impre  - 
fion  which  you  received. 

VII. 

Of  all  the  Obfervations  which  you  have  occafion  to  make,  ne- 
glea  no  one  whatever,  however  Fortuitous,  however  Indifferent  it 
may  appear.  Collea  them  all  with  equal  care,  even  though  you  at 
firft  pm  no  manner  of  value  on  them.  You  will  fooner  or  later 
however  derive  advantage  from  them* 


vail 


Remark  the  difference  of  Statute ; the  tall,  the  middle,  the 
ftiort,  the  deformed.  Examine  what  is  common  to  each.  They 
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Wepro^r  chara&rs  which  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 

Itfi  ^ *“  «'•'»Ic  of 

pbyfionomy  as  in  the  features  feparately. 


IX. 

‘■^‘i’oltaliansdointheirpar- 
perrons.-  Obferve  whether  it 

y «floo.ated.  If  you  have  any  delicacy  of  ear,  be  aflured  thlt  the 
b?  “ «-‘11  foon  fumilhyou  with  JnfaUible  indications 

by  whtchyou  may  d.ftinguilh  the  clafs  of  the  fomhead,  of  the 
«^perameot,  and  of  the  charaaer. 


Every  phyfionomy  has  its  charaaer.  I have  aireadv  fpohen  mere 
than  once  of  the  general  traits'wh'ich  ate  cfaaraaerillic  for  all  faces 
without  exception;  but,  independently  of  thefe,  there  are  befide, 

particolar  featorxs,  the  precifion  and  fignificancy  of  which 

cannot  cfcape  the  glance  of  the  phyfionomift.  All  thinkers,  for 
«amp.e,have  not  forms  of  face  which  announce  in  a ftriUng  man- 
ner fermufnefs  of  refleaion  j the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  alone  ate 
often  fuffictent  to  exprefs  this  charaaer.  It  istlius  too  that  the 
charaaer  ot  goedmß  is  fometiraes  manifefled  in  the  appearance 
the  form,  the  arrangement,  and  colour  of  the  teeth ; tSTof  diC. 

SZ&cV  Of  the 


XI. 


_ Dtfcngmih  carefully  what  is  Natural,  what  is  Accidental,  what 
« produced  by  Violent  Caufes.  Whatever  is  natural,  is  continw. 
ous;  and  this  continuity  is  the  feal  which  Nature  impieffeson  all 

fatms  whiciiare  iiotmonHrous;  accidents  aloiie  are  capable  of  in. 
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terrupting  the  general  order.  Much  has  been  faid  of  thefe  acci- 
dents, as  being  fo  many  infurmountable  obßacles  oppofed  to  the 
fcientihc  ftudy  of  phyfionomy,— and  yet  they  are  fo  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable.  Is  it  polfible  to  be  millaken,  for  inftance,  in  the  defor- 
mities occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  marks  left  from  a fall,  a 
blow,  or  any  other  violent  caufe  ? I have  known,  it  is  true,  fome 
perfons  who  in  their  youth  had  been  reduced  to  imbecillity  by  falls, 
without  their  .preferving  vifible  marks  of  thefe  accidents.  But  the 
imbecillity  (hewed  iifelf  fufficiently  in  the  features  of  the  face,  and 
partly  likewife  in  the  folid  form  of  the  head  j the  extenfion  of  the 
occiput  feemed  to  have  been  (lopped  by  the  effefl  of  the  fall.  In 
thefe  kinds  of  doubtful  cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phyfionomift  to  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  refpedling  the  phyfical  conftitution  and  education  of 
the  perfons  whom  he  means  to  obferve. 

xn. 

I do  not  infiß  that  the  phylicnomift  always  to  Judge  final- 
ly on  one  only  Sign  ; I only  fay  that  he  can  in  certain  cafes.  And, 
though,  according  to  Ariftoile, 

To  truftonefign  only  is  a mark,  of  weakncfs, 

it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  however,  that  certain  particular  traits  are  ab. 
folutely  decifive,  and  perfedlly  fuffice  for  chara6lerizing  fuch  and 
fuch  difpofitions  and  pafTions  of  the  individual.  Frequently  the 
_ forehead,  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  announce,  exclulively,  energy 
or  vveakneis,  vivacity  or  coolnefs,  pepetration  or  ftupidity,  love  or 
hatred;  it  being  always  underllood,  however,  that  thefe  dillinäive 
features  fuppofe  the  co-exillence  of  the  other  parts  more  or  lefs  ana^- 
logous.  I mud  always  recommend,  neverthelefs,  the  ftudy  of  the 
acceffory  traits,  and  of  the  moll  minute  details  of  the  phyfionomy. 
I will  always  fay,  and  it  is  a principle  on  which  I cannot  inlift  too 
earneftly— You  muft  combine  ; you  mull  compare  details  with  de- 
tails 5 you  mull  view  Nature  in  her  complete  affemblage.  Obferve 
with  equal  care  the  formj  the  colour,  the  flelh,  the  bones,  and  the 
mufcles : the  pliancy  or  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  mofements, 
{he  attitude,  the  gait,  and  the  voice ; the  exprefligns,  the  adlions, 

3^2  and 


and  the  paflions ; fmiles  and  tears  ; good  humour  and  bad  ; impe- 
tuofity  and  calmnefs.  Negleä  no  detail  whatever,  but  combine  ali 
into  one  whole.  Learn,  above  all  things,  to  dillinguilh  what  is  na- 
tural from  what  is  faditious,  the  real  from  the  alTumed  charader. 
You  will  find,  that  whatever  is  aiTumed  or  faditioas  fuppofes,  in  its, 
turn,  a previous  difpofition  to  receive  thele  adventitious  qualities  j 
that  accordingly  it  is  poflible  to  forefee  and  to  predid  what  a phyfi- 
onomy  is  capable  of  adopting  or  not.  Such  a face  was  not  formed 
for  affuming  gentlenefs ; that  other  is  incapable  of  |)utiing  on  an 
air  of  alTurance  and  anger.  * 

But,  it  will  be  alledged,  the  calmeft  man  may  fometimes  abandon 
himfcif  to  palTion,  and  the  molt  violent  fpirit  has  its  moments  of 
compofure ; of  confcqurnce  the  fame  phyfionomy  may  exprefs  by 
turns  gentlenefs  and  violence. 

' ' i 

I admit  it  j but  there  are  faces  to  v/hich  gentlenefs  is  as  natural  or 
as  foreign,  as  violence  is  natural  or  foreign  to  others.  It  belongs  to, 
the  origmal  form,  to  primitive  features  iludied  in  a flate  of  reft  ; 
it  belongs,  in  a wmrd,  to  the  charader  of  the  mind  to  inform  yon 
what  is  congenial  to  fucb  a phyfionomy,  and  what  is  not;  what  it 
admits,  or  what  it  rejeds.  In  tracing  upward  thefe  fources'of  in- 
ftrudion,  you  will  oiten  difeover  the  moll  b autiful  harmony  where 
others  perceive  only  incoherence  and  irregularity. 

By  degrees  you  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  inferring  one  part 
from  another.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  of  iw’o  details  will  con- 
dud  you  to  a third,  and  fo  on  to  all  the  red.  You  will  be  able  to 
determine  from  the  found  of  the  voice,  the  form  of  the  mouth;  and 
this  again  will  give  you  a prefentiment  of  the  words  which  it  is 
about  to  pronou^ice ; you  will  learn  to  judge  of  the  ftyle  by  the  form 
of  the  forehead ; and  reciprocally  of  the  forehead  by  the  ilyle.-r«» 
You  will  not  know  beforehand  all  that  a man  means  to  fay,  write, 
or  do,  in  general ; but  you  will  De  able  to  forefee  of  what  he  is 
capable  or  incapable y how  he  will  ad  or  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  and 
fuch  given  circuinilances. 

£111. 

There  are  decillve  moments  for  fludying  the  phyfionomy,  which 

it 
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it  is  of  efl'entiar  importance  to  obferve.  Such  is  that  of  an  unex- 
pedied  rencounter,  or  the  firll  approach  on)y  j the  inftant  when 
a peifon  pre Tents  himfelf  in  company,  or  when  he  takes  leave  of  iu 
Such  is,  again,  in  a more  particular  manner  the  moment  when  4 
violent  paffion  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  moment 
which  follows  the  nrit  explofion.  Such  is,  above  all,  the  moment 
when  the  palBon  is  fuddenly  repreffed  by  the  prefence  of  a rdped- 
able  perfonage.  Jt  is  in  this  lalt  fitqation  that  you  difeover  by  the 
fame  glan.e,  botn  th^  power  of  dilfimuhtion,  and  the  ftillTubfifting 
traces  of  paffion. 

An  emotion  of  tendernefs  or  pity,  of  forrow  or  anger,  of  zeal  or 
envy,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a judgment  of  a 
man’s  character,  Place  in  oppofition  the  mofl  perfed  tranquillity 
and  the  moll  violent  tranfport ; on  one  hand,  the  moment  when  a 
man  is  himfelf,  and  on  the  other,  that  in  which  he  flies  off  from  h^s 
namral  bent : compare  thefe  two  flaies,  and  you  will  fee  what  every 
individual  is  i what  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  become,  or  what  he 
never  can  be, 

XIV. 

Study  Superiority  which  certain  Phyfionomies  have  over  others. 
The  common  father  of  the  human  race  has,  no  doubt,  created  all 
men  of  one  and  the  fame  blood  j but  ajuality  of  condition  is  not  the 
lefs,  on  chat  account,  a chimera.  Every  one  has  his  place  and  his 
rank,  and  this  very  diverfity  is  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence, 
Every  body,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  millions  of  beings  fubor- 
dinate  to  it,  and  it  again  is  fubjeded  to  innumerable  other  beings 
which  prefs  upon  it.  Man  is  king  and  fubjed  by  turns ; this  is  the 
law  of  nature.  Endeavour  then  to  find  out  in  every  organized 
body,  the  fuperiority  and  the  inferiority  which  belongs  to  its  fpe- 
cies,  which  are  infeparable  from  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  conventions  of  fociety.  Fix  exadly  the  boundaries,  which  are 
contiguous  to  each  other.  Compare  always  the  llrong  with  the 
weak  ; charaders  firm  and  energetic,  with  charaders  foft  and  flexi- 
ble. Extremes  being  once  fettled,  you  wiill  eafily  difeover  interme- 
diate relations.  You  will  be  able  to  determine,  according  to  geo- 
metrical 


metrical  rules,  the  relations  which  are  to  be  found  between  the  fors^ 
head  ol  a man  formed  for  commanding,  and  the  forehead  of  one 
formed  for  obeying  5 between  th-e  R-ofe  of  the  monarch  and  the  nofe 
of  the  flave. 


XV, 

In  the  fliidy  of  phy/Iognomy  lay  it  down  as  a rule,  to  look  for 
conformity  of  charaäers  in  conformity  of  faces—and  the  refem- 
blance  of  faces,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  their  form,  in  the  analcgy  of 
foreheads.  Always  then  bring  together,  as  ciofe  ss  polhble,  cha- 
ratflers,  fculls,  forms  of  face,  forehead,  and  features,  which  have  a 
l^fembiance.  ArrangeVcbferve,  and  compare. 

XVI. 

If  you  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a man  who  has  the  fa- 
culty, fo  rarely  bellowed,  of  interefong  himfelf  vvitlicut  afi'eäation 
in  what  is  propofed  to  him  ; a man  who  adds  in  every  thing  with  a 
reflective  attention,  who  never  gives  an  anfwer  till  he  has  heard 
you  out,  who  is  al  ways  prepared  to  decide,  without  ever  affuming 
a (lecifive  tone— do  not  fail  to  iludy  his  face  both  in  whole,  and  im 
the  .Tioft  minute  details.  The  degree  of  attention  determines 
tue  GCgree  of  judgment  ; the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  de- 
gree of  energy.  He  who  is  incapable  of  liiter.ing  att^cntively,  is 
iikewife  incapable  of  every  thing  that  ceierves  the  name  ol  v/ifdom 
and  virtue.  i he  man  who  can  liüen  vyith  attention  will  fucceed 
in  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  A fingle  face 
in  wmch  attention  is  painted,  will  lurnifh  you  with  indications 
which  may  enable  you  to  decypher  the  moil  eftimable  q^uajicies  in 
ether  inoividuals. 

iLcxkz  it  for  granted,  that  a man  who  difeovers  exadlnefs  in  the 
indifferent  adlions  of  life,  that  a man  whom  you  obferve  to  fix  a 
caiin  and  attentive  look  on  every  object  w’hich  engages  him,  is  an 
admirable  fubjedl  of  Iludy.  His  mien,  his  movements,  hisgeftures, 
will  bear  the  impreliion  of  his  charaäer.  1 rifle  nothing  in  advant;- 
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t?iat  he  who  is  careful  and  circumfpea  in  little  things,  will  be 
equally  fo  in  great. 


XTIf, 

Here^  are  foroe  traits,  the  union  of  which  infallibly  promife  the 
appteft  phyfionomy,  I may  fay,  without  referve,  a phyfionomy 
ntore  .than  human.  I fuppofe  faefides,  that  each  of  thefe  trair^ 
Jtc.dediy  advantageous  in  itfelf,  and  that  the  whole  together  unite' 
in  a juft  relation.  There  mull;  be  : 

'^•Afinkingconfortnitybetweenthethreeprincipalpaitsofth- 
face,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin. 

S.  A forehead  which  reds  on  a bafe  ahnoft  horizontal,  with  eye- 
brows  almoft  ftraight,  dofe,  and  boldly  marked.  ^ 

Vtiil  f-T  " ‘^^"^r.brown,  which  appear  black  at  a 

I 

-ifh  ffliJitS' ' 

^ A mouth  petfeaiy  horizontal,  but  whofe  upper  lip  drops  gently 
fa  the  mtddie.  The  under  lip  ought  not  to  be  plum^ 

A chin  round  and  proa^inent. 

g.  Short  hair,  of  a deep-brown,  parting  into  large  bufiiy  autis. 


XVllU 


In  order  to  fiudy  a face  weil,  you  mua  obferve  it  in  profile  in 

frtol  ' three-quarters,  of  feven-eighthsfandlm 

trom.  Make  the  objea  you  are  ftudying  ftmt  his  eyes  for 

fome 
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fome  time  ; let  him  then  open  them.  The  face,  viewed  in  frontj 
prefents  too  many  things  at  once,  and  the  attention  is  ofconfe- 
quence  diftraded ; it  is  for  this  realon  I advife  you  to  examine  it  on 
different  fides  fucceffiveiy. 


XIX. 


I have  raid  already,  oftener  than  once,  that  knowledge  of  Defign 
is  abfolutely  necefl'ary  to  the  phyfionomift.  In  order  to  acqmre  the 
requifite  degree  of  praaice  in  this  art,  he  ought  to  conHne  h|^mfelf 
entirely  to  contours,  whether  he  copy  after  Nature,  whether  he 
draw  after  butts,  piaures.  engravings,  or  any  other  model  whatever. 
He  mutt  be  able  to  dillinguilh,  refolve,  finaplify,  and  explain  what 
is  complex,  confute,  or  vague.  All  painters  who  are  not  ph)«- 
onomt'fts,  and  who  are  indifferently  (killed  in  def.gn,  cry  down  th.s 

method,  itis,nevertbelefs.  the  only  one  which  unites  the  advan. 

cages  of  readinefs,of  precifion,  and  exaanefs,  of  this  I (hall  produce 
no  other  proof  than  the  celebrated  paluons  of  Le  Brun. 


XX. 


Nothing  is  more  proper  for  exercifing  the  phyf.onomift  than  the 
ftudy  of  Paintings  in  Oil , but  he  ought  to  have 
they  are  fo  rare  and  fo  expenfive,  that  a very  fmall  colleaion 
amounts  to  an  enormous  fum.  Models  the  leaft  proper  for  him, 
are  drawings  in  black  lead.  I would  advi.''e  him  as  much  again 
them  as  againft  miniatures.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  lead  to  that 
free  manner  which  would  pafs  for  Piaurefque,  but  is  only  vague, 
and  L that  very  reafon  contrary  to  reafon  and  truth.  In  order 
truly  to  exprefs  the  charaaer  of  the  phyftonomy,  m order  to  pre- 
ferve  all  the  precifion  and  all  the  delicacy  of  it,  make  ufe,  in  prefe  - 
ence,  of  blacLiead  ttrengthened  by  a few  touches  o China  ink 
But  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  drawings  of  this  fort  ought  to 
be  executed  in  a dark  apartment  which  admits  the  light  by  youn 
opening  of  a foot  diameter ; you  mutt  contrive  to  let  it  fall  from  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  head  you 
and  the  attitude  of  this  latt  mult  approach  the  prohle.  Of  all  tte 
methods  which!  have  tried.  1 have  tound  none  more  eafy^  nor 
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whofe  efFeft  was  generally  more  agreeable  and  more  chapflerlftx. 
J believe,  however,  that  certain  phylionomies  might  be  defigned, 
with  equal  fuccefs,  by  a light  falling  down  in  a perpendicular  di- 
redion ; but  this  would  anfwer  at  moft  wdth  flat  and  delicate 
faces,  for  fuch  as  are  ftrongly  mufculous  would  lofe  too  much  by 
the  ihades.  In  the  other  polition,  jull  now  deferibed,  you  might 
employ  a ccinierci  ohfcurciy  W'hich  fhould  diminifh  the  objfd  three- 
f 'Urths ; this  might  lerve,  not  to  execute  the  drawing,  which  would 
be  impoffibh  on  account  of  the  vacillation,  but  to  afcerlain,  by 
compariion,  iheexactnefs  of  the  copy. 


XXI. 

It  will  be  adeed,  Who  are  the  Phyfiognomical  Authors  you  would 
recommend  to  yciff  pupil  ? The  number  of  thofe  who  can  be  men- 
tioned with  eoprobaiion  is  very  fmall ; a fortnight  is  fufficieut  to 
run  over  all  of  them,  and  even  their  moft  fenfible  obfervations  have 
ftill  need  to  ee  clofely  examined.  When  you  have  read  two  or 
three  of  thefe  performances,  you  know  altnoft  all  of  them.  Porta, 
and  after  him  Peufehd  and  Pernetti,  have  colleaed  all  that  is  of 
any  importance  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjefl.  In 
the  firit,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  found  jumbled  to- 
gether : his  book  fwarms  with  contradidions.  He  firings  together, 
without  order  or  method,  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  Sueten, 
Polomon,  Adamantin,  Galen,  Trogus-Conciliator,  Albert,  Scotus, 
Maletius,  Avizenna,  and  many  more.  He  fometimes  fubjoins  his 
own  refiedlions,  which  he  illuftrates  by  the  phyfionomies  of  emi- 
nent  men,  and  here  chiefly  he  is  interefting.  Though  addiäed  to 
the  reveries  of  judicial  altrology,  he  is,  however,  lefs  fo  than  his 
predeceffers.- 


Peufchel,  and  ftill  more  Pernetti,  have  rendered  effential  fervicc 
to  the  i'tience  of  phyfiognomy,  from  having  cleared  it  of  a crowd 
of  abfurdities,  in  which  it  was  formerly  involved;  but  their 
writings  prcfeni  few  ideas  that  can  be  called  new,  and  they  are 
very  far  from  having  determined  with  precifion  the  features  of  the 
face  i a determination  which  is  neverthclefs  ncceffary,  and  with« 
VoL.  ll.  3 C QUt 
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out  which  phyfiognomy  w’ould  be  the  moH;  dangerous  of  all  infant 
fciences, 

Helvetius,  in  his  Phyfiognomia  medicinalis,  has  charafterized  • 
the  temperaments  in  a very  faperior  manner.  If  vve  except  his 
fondnefs  for  aftrology,  he  may  rank  with  cur  firil  mailers. 

You  ought  to  read  Huart.  r.otwithihnding  his  crudity  of  idea, 
and  exceflive  boldnefs  of  hypothefis.  This  author  has  fupported  his 
own  obfervadons  v\dth  excellent  pafiages  etitraded  from  AriHotle, 
Galen,  and  Hippocrates ; but  has  not  greatly  enriched  us  with  new 
difeoveries. 

We  learn  very  little  from  Philip  May  ; but  la  Chambre  is  a ju- 
dicious writer,  who  has  lucceeded,  in  a particular  manner,  in  the 
characters  of  the  paiTions ; he  ought,  however,  tohave  illullratedhis 
'fubjesds  by  contours  and  defigns. 

John  de  Hagen  de  Indaglne  will  excite  more  fenfation  by  his 
own  phyf’onomy,  than  by  als  work.  This  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
more  than  a compilation,  but  which  merits,  however,  Ibme  at- 
tention., 

Marbitius  is  a moO  infufFcrable  prattler.  His  difeourfe  i/e 
rietate faciei  hu77um£8  (on  the  variety  of  the  human  face),  Drefden, 
1676,  in  quarto,  does  not  contain  fix  ideas  which  arq  his  own. — 
The  moll  abfurd  of  them  all,  that  of  the  tranfpofidon  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  face,  has  been  adopted  after  him  by  a writer 
of  modern  times. 

Parfon,  whom  the  Count  de  Buftbn  and  Baron  Haller  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  abridge,  is,  notwithllanding  all  his  imperfeClions,  a 
clafTic  author,  as  to  the  part  which  treats  of  the  raoveablenefs  of  the 
phyfionomy,  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  of  the  language  of  the 
yafiioiis. 

At  the  rilk  of  giving  ofFence,  I will  mention  alfo  the  famous  Ja- 
cob Behraen, — an  obicure  myllic,  but  who  had  neverthdefs  obferved 

Nature; 
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Nature  ; who  knew  her,  ai-wi  underftood  her  language.  This  eio- 
gium  will  be  reprobated  by  every  Ariftarchus  in  literature  ; my 
friends  will  fay,  I ought  to  have  fupprefied  it  as  a philofopher,  or, 
at  leaft,  as  a theologian— but  why  ihould  I be  alraid  of  follow-ing 
niy  conviclion,  and  of  paying  homage  to  truth  ? Jacob  Behmen,  I 
repeat  it,  has  left  behind  him  proofs  of  a very  uncommon  phyfi- 
Gnomical- difeernment.  Not  that  I mean,  however,  to  recommend 
all  his  writings  indiferiminately  ; but  his  piece  on  the  four  com- 
flexions  is  an  incllimable  treafure  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
diftinguifh  bet  ween  gold  and  drofs, 

William  Gratarole,  a phyfician  at  Bergamo,  is  another  phyfiono. 
mill  who  deferves  to  be  ftudied.  I value  his  work  at  once  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  matter,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  ftyle*  It  is  entitled  ; 

“ De  pisedidlione  morum  naturarumque  honiinum  facili,  cum  ex 
infpedtione  vultus,  aliarumque  corporis  partium,  turn  aliis  mociis’’— * 
An  eafy  mode  of  indicating  the  nature  and  morals  of  man,  for  in- 
fpefting  the  countenance,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  other 
means. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  name  Scipio  Claramontius,  the  befk 
and  moft  folid  of  all  the  phyfiognomical  authors  of  paft  ages.  With 
much  erudition,  he  by  no  means  fatigues  his  reader  with  quotaticii 
on  quotation:  he  fees  and  judges  for  himfelf : he  goes  into  detail 
without  being  diffufe.  His  book  “ de  conjeäandis  cujufque  mori- 
bus  et  latitantibut  animi  affedlibus”— on  forming  judgment  of 
man’s  morals  and  fecret  aSeöions,  if  not  worthy  of  a complete 
tranflation,  at  leail  might  furnifh  valuable  extraäs  and  commenta- 
ries. This  work,  fo  valuable  in  many  refpefts,  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
very  imperfeä  in  others.  A great  many  ancient  errors  are  here  re- 
peated ; but,  provided  you  are  ever  fo  little  in  a condition  to  com.^ 
pare  this  author  with  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame  career,  you  muft 
applaud  his  difeoveries,  his  new,  and  original  ideas,  and  his  judi- 
cious refleflions.  Even  at  the  moments  when  he  gives  me  leaft 
fatisfadlion,  I ftill  find  a man  whorefleäs.  Though  attached  to  the 
fubtikies  of  the  fchool,  he  neither  offends  by  exceffive  drynefs, 
ncr  over-refinement ; his  thoughts  and  ftyle  are  never  deftitute  of 
dignity,  ' 
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Vignity  f This,  however,  is  wanting  to  moft  of  the  modems  wh# 
have  written  in  favour  of  or  againft  phyfiognomy.  For  my  part,  I 
can  eafily  reconcile  myfelf  to  an  author  who  treats  his  rubje(5f  v/ith 
dignity,  without  affcaation  or  prcfamption  ; and  this  is  a praifc  we 
muft  allow  to  Ckramontius,  aJmoil:  in  every  page  of  his  book.  He 
is  more  than  a fcholar.  His  phyfiognomical  information  is  the  re^ 
fait  of  a profound  invdligation  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  He 
uncieriiands  how  to  make  a happy  application  of  his  general  rules. 
His  extenfive  erudition,  without  being  cumberfome,  is  of  the 
greater:  fervice  to  him  in  his  reafonings  and  obfervations.  He  fre- 
quently catches  with  much  fagacity  the  characters  of  the  paffions, 
and  conveys  them  with  equal  acutenefs.  in  a word,  I can  confi- 
dently recommend  this  author  to  all  who  vvifa  to  ftudy  man,  and, 
more  particularly  fiill,  to  fuch  as  maiie  choice  of  the  moral^aM£lw 
as  the  lubjefi  of  their  writings. 


XXIS, 

1 he  phyfioiiomift  mull,  of  neceility,  procure  a numerous  c6k 
je^lion  of  Remarkable  Portraits.  I have  fubjoined  to  this  Ledure 
a lift  of  fome  that  are  peculiarly  interefting.  I leave  to  amateurs 
^he  labour  of  increafmg  this  lift  at  their  pleafure  5 for  I have  con- 
fined  myfelf  entirely  to  portraits  which  I have  feen,  and  noted 
down  for  my  own  particular  ufe.  I can  only  mention  their  names^ 
but  I pledge  myfdf,  that  among  thefs  phyfionomics  there  is  not  9 
fingle  one  that  does  not  deferve  to  be  ftudied  and  commented  up.- 
on.  Run  over  this  colledtion  feverai  times,  and  if  you  have  any 
difpofition  at  all  to  be  a phyfionomift,  irwili  exercife  and  confifm 
your  eye.  If  you  wifb  after  that  to  compare  the  features  of  thefc 
illuftrious  perfonages  with  their  charaders,  with  the  hiftory  of  theix 
iives,  with  their  adions,  and  their  works,  every  one  of  them,  I darg 
tnfwer  for  it,  will  fupply  you  with  curious  and  important  difeo- 
veries  toward  the  cultivation  of  our  fcience.  It  is  to  their  por- 
traits, at  leaft,  that  I am  indebted  for  a very  great  number  of  mr 
obfervations : they  will  likewife  enrich;  in  part,  my  Treatife  oq. 
the  Lines  of  the  Pkyfionomy,  and  I fiial!  tiien  (peak  of  them  lefs 
more  in  derail. 
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the  beft  and  moft  improving  of  all  fchools,  ever  will  be  the 
Society  of  People  of  Worth,  and  there  the  phyfionomift  ought  to 
finifli  his  ftudies.  Ho/v  may  perfedions  will  he  there  difeever,  if 
be  fearch  for  them  with  the  eyes  of  benevolence,  with  a heart  fim- 
pie  and  pure  ! « Seek  and  ye  lhall  find  ” You  will  often  find  even 
there  where  you  would  not  have  thought  of  fecking.  You  will 
trace  in  every  form  the  image  of  the  Divinit>— -and  this  fublime  ob-, 
jea  will  dilFufe  lullreovcr  every  other  : it  will  open  your  eyes  to  a 
multitude  of  wonders,  which  no  one  Hops  to  contemplate,  but 
which  every  man  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  moment  they  are 
pointed  out  to  him  . 


XXiVi 

I conclude  with  an  exhortation,  which  I cannot,  w'ith  fulncient 
carneUnefs.,  repeat : Pronounce  lew  Decifions,  whatever  importu- 
nity may  be  employed  to  induce  you:  calmly  difmifs  indifereet 
quelHoners  who  may  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  whether  to  turn  your 
decifions  into  ridicule,  pr  to  exprefs  their  approbation  with  an  air 
of  felf.fufficiency.  It  is  madnefs  to  think  of  fatisfying  all  the  fenfe- 
lefs  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  you.  To  no  purpofe  will  yoa 
allcdge,  that  polfibly  you  may  be  miftaken.~lf  you  are  fo  unfor. 
tunate  as  to  fail  into  a fingle  error,  you  will  be  hooted  without 
mercy,  as  if  you  had  advanced  a claim  to  infallibility. 


A profound  and  rational  fiudy  of  phyfiognomy  is  then  a matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  ! Yes,  my  dear  reader,  it  is  much  greater  thae 
IS  generally  imagined.  I know  well  at  what  an  cxpence  it  mnft 
be  cultivated  ; I know  likewife  that,  after  all  my  efforts,  my  pro- 
grefs  in  it  has  been  very  fmall.  Whoever  ferioufly  applies  to  the 
fearch  of  truth;  whoever  lays  to  heart  the  good  of  humanity,  and 
bel  ieves  himfelf  capable  cf  premotirg  it  by  the  aid  of  our  fcience, 
wi  1 not  hgntly,  and  without  muc!>  felf-exarnination.  devote  him- 
felf to  this  branch  of  ftudy.  To  di:courage  thofe  who  bring  not 
to  It  the  taa,  the  capacity,  and  the  leifurc,  which  i;  demands;  to 
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affift  and  encourage  thofe  whofe  call  is  clear  and  decided-^this  is 
the  two  fold  objeä  I propofe  to  myfelf.  In  this  view  I have  given 
a faithful  account  of  the  obfervations  which  I have  made  ; I have 
pointed  out,  wichout  felf-fufßciency,  and  vvitiiout  affeftation,  the 
toad  which  conducted  me  to  them. 


I feel,  more  feniibly  than  any  one,  the  iinperfeflion  and  infufii- 
ciency  of  the  precvepts  which  1 have  juft  laid  down.  Neverthelefs, 
follow  them  in  the  fame  fpiric  which  dicn;ated  them,' and  I am  con- 
vinced you  will  difcover,  both  in  nature  and  the  phyftonomy  of 
tnan,  wonders  and  rr.yfteries  which  will  amply  reward  your  labours. 

I am  likewife  perfuaded,  that  the  greater  prcgrefs  you  make,  the 
more  indulgent  and  circumfpefl  you  will  learn  to  be.  You  will 
be^  by  turns,  confident  and  timid  ; but  the  more  knowledge  you 
acquire,  the  more  referved  you  will  become  in  pronouncing  judg- 
9ient, 
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. UNCONNECTED  REMARKS. 

I HAVE  hitherto  endeavoured  to  col]e6l  materials,  and  to  exer- 
ciie,  by  examples,  the  phyfiognomical  tadl  of  thofe  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  rcue6t.  In  this  view,  I have  pafled  by  in  filence  the 
greateil  part  of  the  ohjeäio?is  commonly  offered,  fatisfjed  with  refut- 
ing them  by  fatls. 

( 

The  cafe  of  objections  againlf  the  phyfionomy  is  frequently  (imi- 
larto  thofe  difputes  which  are  ilarted  refpecling  the  legitimacy  and 
moral  end  of  certain  adtions  in  life.  There  is  nothing  eafier  than 
to  attack  thefe  by  puzzling  fophil'ms.  Put  the  truly  good  man,  who 
does  net  itand  iiill  to  give  differtations  on  virtue,  liftens  to  the  cap- 
tious arguments  which  are  thrown  out  againft  him,  modellly  gives 
nisopinion  of  them,  is  filent  when  he  fees  it  rejefled,  lofes  temper, 
or  fmilcs,  and  then  goes  and  puts  in  pradice  the  duties,  the  utility, 
or  poffibility  of  which  had  been  called  in  queilioa — and  in  the  end 
the  cavillers  are  conllrained  to  admit,  ‘ that  this  man  was  in  the 
right,  and  aded  wifely.* 

A great  number  of  perfons.  will  pafs  whole  days  in  declaiming 
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againß  phyfiognomy,  and  in  deviling,  againft  this  fcience,  objec- 
tions which  it  is  ftequently  difficult  immediately  to  overthrow. 
The  phyfionomift,  meanwhile,  liiiens  in /ilence,  fmiles  at  the  jokers, 
then  goes  and  feleds  from  the  crowd,  a man  whofe  merit  had  been 
overlooked;  embraces  him  and  calls  him  Brother —and  this  dif- 
covery  procures  him  a fatisfaftion,  which  all  the  fophifms  in  the 
world  cannot  difcompofe  ; a joy  as  pure  and  unchangeable,  as  the 
delicious  fentiment  which  fiows  from  the  performance  of  a good 
a£Uon, 

‘ There  can  be  no  fuch  thing,’  I fhall  be  told,  ‘ as  a general  phy- 

• fiognomy,  feeing  every  individual  feels,  in  his  own  way,  fympathy 
‘ or  antipathy  for  the  forms  wffiich  furround  him.  Objects  produce 
« on  every  one  of  us  a particular  imprelhon,  after  which  we  ad.  It 

• is  frec^uently  the  exterior  which  decides  refpeding  friendffiip, 
‘ love,  hatred ; and  this  exterior  is  ever  found  vvoriderfully  in  har- 

• raony  with  the  interior.’  1 am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  call  in 
queftion  the  tiuth  of  this  propohtion  ; but  it  does  n,o:  at  all  afted 
this  other  truth  : ‘ That  certain  faculties  and  certain  inllinds  may 

• be  determined  in  an  abflrad  manner  by  external  figns.’ 

1 fhould  be  tempted  to  call  the  Phyfiognomical  Sentiment  ‘ a 

• lively  iniereO:  which  I take  in  vilible  objeds— an  interell  which 

• leads  me  to  know,  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  in  a great  part,  the  re- 

• lation  which  fubfills  between  the  exillence  of  one  individual  and 

• that  of  another  j between  its  exilience  and  my  own.’ 

But  this  fentiment  which  difpofes  us  to  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience, 
is  ibmetinies  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  pregrefs.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  beauty  attrads,  and  ugliiiefs  repels  us — on  the  ether,  the  de- 
fire  which  allures  to  the  former,  and  the  averfion  which  the  fecond 
excites,  prevent  us  from  conlidering  both  the  one  and  the  other  with 
the  attention  and  impartiality  which  are  neceflary  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 

But  is  it  neceflary,  after  all,  to  know  the  whole  thoroughly  ? It 
appears  to  me  that  every  one  is  a phyfionomift  to  a certain  point; 
that  every  one  has  the  phyfiognomical  tad  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be 
^li^ly  lufficient  for  him. 

I am 
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I am  abundantly  fenfible  that  exterior  objefls  affefl  me  very  dif- 
ferently now  from  what  they  did  when  I was  young  ; it  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  this  change  may  not  be  an  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  my  knowledge.  The  relation  of  things,  perhaps,  alone 
, may  have  changed. 

Phyfiognomy  is  a poetic  feeling,  which  perceives  caufe  in  ef- 
fefls,  Moft  men  appreciate  a poem  as  they  do  a picture : in  both 
they  look  for  beauties,  refemblances,  or  caricaturas,  ' . 

The.decißons  which  have  been,  or  ftill  may  be,  pronounced  on 
my  Eflays,  will  be  produftive  of  innumerable  writings 'on  the  fci- 
ence  of  phyli  jnomies.  The  motto  ot  bayard,  * Sans  peur  et  Sans 
‘ repoche*-— Without  fear  without  reproach — does  not  better  • ac- 
cord with  the  beautiful  phyfionomy  of  that  gallant  Knight,  than 
the  criticifms  of  our  young  literary  doäors  agree  with  their  learn- 
ed mien  and  llarched  air,  . , , 

Were  I permitted  to  afk  a favour,  it  would  be,  that  my  work 
might  not  yet  become  the  I'ubjedl  of  converfation  in  the  view  of 
either  praife  or  cenfure  ; and  that  time  may  be  allowed  me  to  re- 
folve  by  induftion  difficulties  which  will  appear  infunnountable. 

I rilk  nothing  in  the  mean  time,  when  I alTert,  that  of  all  the 
objedions  which  have  reached  me,  there  is  not  a Tingle  one  but  may. 
eafily  be  removed  by  difiinguiffiing  between  the  /olid  parts  and  the  ^ 
foft — between  the  difpofitions  and  the  employment  of  the  facul- 
ties. 

Every  thing  in  man  is,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffions,  label  and 
contents,  branches  and  root,  difpofition  and  employment,  fielh  and 
bone. 

Unfold  this  idea,  purfue  it  a§  far  as  you  can,  and  it  will  give-you 
the  key  to  the  whole  phyliognortiy. 

On  the  fuppofition  even,  that  all  I have  produced  in  this  Vo- 
VoL.  II.  3D  ' lume 


lume  is  nothing  more  than  a reprefentation  of  certain  real  perfon- 
ages,  nothing  more  than  a gallery  of  phyfionomies  and  charadlers; 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  I have  not  pointed  out  and  demonftrated,in 
any  refpedl,  the  harmony  which  cxifts  between  the  exterior  and  the 
interior — I fhould  not  be  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  that  I have 
undertaken  a fruitlefs  labour,  ' 
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